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X.  immense  mnseum,  to  which  the  crnst 

of  our  earth  may  be  likened,  cannot 
I  HAVE  before  dealt  with  the  old  fail  to  observe  that  in  the  first  shelf, 
popular  belief,  according  to  which  God  immediately  under  our  feet,  relics  and 
created  the  world  by  distinct  and  sepa-  traces  are  preserved  of  animals  some- 
rate  acts,  and  at  intervals  of  days  or  what  different  from  those  that  now 
epochs.  I  have  attempted  to  show  walk  in  the  light  of  day  ;  that  in  the 
that  the  human  mind  has  long  been  second  shelf  other  remains  are  to  be 
struggling  against  such  a  conception  of  found  which  are  still  more  different, 
the  Creation.  Down  to  modern  times  and  so  on.  He  finds  in  the  first  shelf, 
the  human  mind,  with  the  exception  of  for  instance,  the  remains  of  an  animal 
a  few  great,  solitary  thinkers,  has  only  exactly  like  a  horse,  but  only  as  big  as 
been  able  to  conceive  of  God  as  a  kind  a  donkey,  possessing  the  rudiments  of 
of  wonderful  magician.  It  has  pictured  two  digits  ;  in  the  second  he  finds  an- 
Hini  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers,  other  with  three  ;  in  the  third  shelf  he 
able  to  impose  His  will  on  Nature,  and  finds  yet  another,  this  time  only  as  big 
to  command  the  stars,  by  a  secret  as  a  sheep,  haying  the  three  digits  and 
order,  to  hang ,  suspended  in  space  ;  the  rudiments  of  a  fourth.  In  the 
able,  by  another  sentence,  to  command  fourth  shelf  again,  he  finds  a  minute 
the  bare  earth  to  clothe  herself  sudden-  horse,  hardly  as  big  as  a  fox,  having 
Ij  with  vegetation,  the  lifeless  sea  to  the  four  digits  and  the  rudiments  of  a 
be  populated  immediately  with  fishes,  fifth.  And  then,  if  our  inquirer  be  a 
aud  to  let  loose  fiocks  of  birds  as  though  logical  man,  he  will  feel  obliged  to  ad- 
from  an  immense  vessel  with  a  false  nut  that  the  animals  of  our  earth  were 
bottom  ;  able,  finally,  by  another  word  not  all  created  at  once,  but  rather  that 
of  command,  to  cause  the  crust  of  the  there  has  been  an  indefinite  number  of 
earth  to  open  with  a  great  noise,  and  creations  at  very  long  intervals.  We 
an  appalling  swarm  of  animals  of  all  must  probably  allow  for  six  of  these 
kinds  to  disxierse  themselves  over  the  even  in  the  case  of  the  single  dynasty 
world.  of  horses.  And  if  our  friend  should 

In  point  of  fact,  any  one  who  continue  his  search  in  the  museum, 
aeorchus  through  the  shelves  of  that  studying  the  collections  of  animals  in- 

- habiting  the  air  and  the  water,  he  must 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  before  H.M.  the  Queen  necessarily  reach  the  same  conclusion 
of  Italy  at  Borne,  1893.  with,  regard  to  these  creatures  also  ; 
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nnd  when  he  finds  that  together  with 
these  successive  creations  of  animals 
there  have  been  successive  creations  of 
plants,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  believe 
anv  longer  that  each  great  category  of 
bemgs  was  created  separately,  at  differ¬ 
ent  epochs,  by  a  God  who  made  the 
world  by  pieces,  as  we  make  our  ma¬ 
chinery.  I  have  tried  to  show  that, 
now  that  the  human  intellect  is  becom¬ 
ing  adult,  it  is  beginning  to  be  weaned, 
as  the  child  is  weaned  from  milk,  from 
that  primitive  conception  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  precious  indeed  at  its  proper  time, 
and  nourishing,  but  now  no  longer 
sufficient  for  man’s  needs. 

The  discovery  of  universal  attraction 
taught  man  in  what  way  God  really 
controls  the  stars  in  space,  and  showed 
him  how  stupendous  is  the  divine 
method  of  working,  how  infinitely  far 
removed  from  all  human  methods,  how 
mathematical  in  its  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion,  inaccessible  and  incomprehensible 
in  its  essence.  Ingenuous  faith,  in 
need  of  milk,  said  at  first :  Command  ; 
Science  has  now  taught  it  to  say  : 
Order,  law.  This  revelation,  by  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  everything  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  bound  together  by  a  single  law, 
BO  that  there  is  some  connecting  link 
even  between  the  grain  of  pollen  on  the 
wing  of  a  butterfly  and  the  remotest 
star  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  heaven,  be¬ 
comes  like  a  powerful  lens  which  mag¬ 
nifies  the  vision  of  God  in  the  eyes  of 
more  cultivated  believers.  A  vast  sci¬ 
entific  work  as  yet  incomplete,  has 
brought  us,  so  to  speak,  to  the  dawn  of 
a  vision  of  God  which  is  immeasurably 
grander  still.  I  have  spoken  before  of 
this  scientific  work,  begun  in  France 
by  Lamarck,  in  1809,  with  the  object 
of  proving  that  all  classes,  families,  and 
species  of  living  beings  are  descended, 
by  means  of  generation,  from  a  few  or 
perhaps  even  from  a  single  primitive 
cell,  just  as  the  branches  of  an  im¬ 
mense  tree  spring  from  a  single  seed. 
I  have  spoken  of  Charles  Darwin  who, 
fifty  years  after  Lamarck,  observing 
that  individuals  of  the  same  species  are 
never  absolutely  identical,  drew  the  fol¬ 
lowing  deductions  :  that  those  indi¬ 
viduals  of  each  species  best  adapted  to 
resist  the  causes  of  destruction,  must  be 
able  most  easily  to  preserve  and  repro¬ 
duce  themselves ;  that  these  differ¬ 


ences  must  be  transmitted  to  their 
progeny,  and  that  new  modifications 
being  added  at  this  second  stage  to  the 
previous  ones,  and,  continuing  thus 
through  every  generation,  a  new  spe- 
cies  must  gradually  develop  from  the 
primitive  one. 

A  great  clamor  of  admiration  and 
vituperation  immediately  arose  round 
Darwin.  Knights  nnd  heralds  of  his 
ideas  published  them  to  the  four  winds, 
and  defended  them  against  enemies 
who  confronted  them,  armed  partly 
with  mediaeval  halberds  and  spears, 
and  rusty  helmets  taken  down  from 
among  the  dust  of  museums,  but  part¬ 
ly  also  with  sound  modern  armor  and 
with  intrepid  calmness.  The  name  of 
Darwin  was  lauded  to  the  skies,  but  the 
dust  raised  by  the  combatants  darkened 
the  air,  and  people  understand  little  of 
what  happens  on  battlefields.  Many 
worthy  people  fancied  that  the  great 
idea  of  a  continuous  progress  through¬ 
out  the  universe,  from  the  vacuous 
foi  mlessness  of  nebulae  to  the  ordered 
magnificence  of  stellar  systems,  to  life 
and  consciousness,  had  originated  in 
the  mind  of  Darwin  ;  whereas  in  real¬ 
ity  Darwin  only  conceived  a  method  of 
explaining  the  supposed  transforma¬ 
tions  of  certain  organisms,  placed  on  a 
rolling  globe  of  obscure  matter,  lost  in 
the  Infinite.  The  theory  of  evolution 
has  been  confused  with  Darwinism ; 
and  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  people 
write  and  shriek,  some  with  joy  and 
others  with  horror,  that  a  formidable 
army  of  giants  is  moving  against  God, 
with  the  name  of  Darwin  on  their  ban¬ 
ners. 

In  point  of  fact  these  rebels  against 
God  are  not  giants,  nor  can  the  name 
of  Darwin,  who  besides  was  always  very 
reverent  toward  God,  be  of  much  use 
to  them.  Darwin’s  hypothesis,  which 
at  first  seemed  like  a  great  beacon  in 
the  darkness,  has  become  gradually 
fainter  till  only  the  light  of  a  torch  is 
left,  good  for  .something  certainly,  but 
not  for  much.  Scientific  men  confess 
that  with  no  light  but  this  torch  of 
Darwin’s,  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  sec,  for 
instance,  how  a  species  of  crocodile  can 
have  become  a  sjiecies  of  bird.  In  or¬ 
der  to  get  out  of  this  darkness,  other 
torches  were  lighted,  other  hypotheses 
put  forward  ;  but  just  as  round  a  fire 
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at  niglit,  the  circle  of  darkness  seems 
to  grow  ever  vaster  as  the  fire  bums 
brighter,  so  all  this  light  of  observa¬ 
tion,  analysis,  and  imagination,  has  only 
increased  the  difficulty,  in  the  mind 
of  students,  of  penetrating  the  inystery 
of  the  elaboration  and  transformation 
of  organisms.  So  far  progress  has 
reached  the  following  points.  There 
is  now  an  almost  universal  consensus 
of  opinion  among  scientific  men  in  ad¬ 
mitting  the  natural  descent  of  all  liv¬ 
ing  species  from  one  or  a  few  primitive 
forms,  and  the  shadow  of  a  Cause  oper¬ 
ating  in  all  things  is  becoming  ever 
more  apparent.  It  is  this  Cause,  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  human  senses  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  intellect,  which  even  before 
the  appearance  of  life  determines  the 
mysterious,  regular  movements  of  crys¬ 
tallization,  originates  the  earliest  sex¬ 
less  organisms,  generates  the  sexes  and 
draws  increasing  distinctions  between 
them.  It  initiates  those  inexplicable 
differences  between  individuals  of  the 
same  species  on  which  Uarwin’s  theory 
is  based,  and  beautifully  reproduces  the 
symmetry  of  the  crystal  in  the  organs 
of  plants  and  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
It  operates  not  merely  by  means  of 
strife  and  war,  as  Darwin  saw  it,  but 
also  by  means  of  great  alliances  be¬ 
tween  different  forms  of  life,  and  great 
associations  of  beings  similar  to  one  an¬ 
other,  almost,  as  it  were,  inspired  to 
one  holy  aim,  fraternity. 

Meditation  on  this  powerful  and  in¬ 
accessible  Cause  leads  the  mind  up  to 
the  religious  perception  of  a  Being  im¬ 
mensely  superior  to  itself.  This,  in 
Italy  especially,  has  not  been  sutficient- 
lyunderstood  by  many  religious  people, 
who,  though  rich  in  theological  and 
philosophical  learning,  persist  in  seeing 
nothing  but  enemies  of  God  and  the 
Spirit  in  the  evolutionary  camp.  It  is 
natural  and  it  is  even  well  that  there 
should  be  this  obstinate  opposition  to  a 
radical  change  of  old  ideas  of  such  im¬ 
portance  ;  it  is  well  that  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  ideas  also,  there  should  exist 
the  action  of  a  conservative  force  at 
war  with  the  progressive  force.  The 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  development 
of  organisms,  where  the  conservative 
force  tends  to  preserve  the  form  of  the 
parent  in  the  child,  while  the  pro¬ 
gressive  force  tends  to  produce  new 


forms  ;  but  this  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  these  religious  opponents 
are  committing  both  an  error  and  an 
injustice. 

Several  of  the  eminent  followers  of 
the  new  learning  are  of  opinion  that  it 
leaves  all  religious  questions  intact. 
Even  Quatrefages,  who  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  scientitic  enemy  of  the  theory 
of  evolution,  has  honestly  confessed  the 
same  thing.  Other  thinkers  have  even 
gone  farther  than  this.  Including  the 
whole  past  of  the  universe  in  their 
thought,  they  agree  with  Haeckel,  the 
most  eager  and  powerful  among  the 
champions  of  scientific  materialism,  in 
believing  that  one  law  of  progress  gov¬ 
erns  the  world,  that  life  ascends  from 
the  imperfect  to  the  perfect,  they  find 
in  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  a  splen¬ 
did  confirmation  of  fundamental  relig¬ 
ious  beliefs.  They  glorify  the  con¬ 
tinuous  action  of  an  omnipotent  Mind, 
immanent  in  all  things,  transforming 
and  ordering  them  unceasingly,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  marvellous  design  of 
simultaneous  harmony  in  space,  and  of 
melody  and  successive  progress  in  time. 
To  me  the  beauty  of  this  perpetual  as¬ 
cent  of  Creation  toward  a  supreme, 
ideal  perfection,  which  it  is  possible 
ever  more  closely  tq^  approach,  but  im- 

ossible  ever  to  attain,  seems  sublime. 

have  asserted  my  right  as  an  artist  to 
fight  for  this  beauty,  and  have  declared 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  function  of 
spiritualist  poets  amid  the  conflict  of 
old  and  new  opinions.  Gaudry,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and 
Professor  of  Palaeontology,  wrote  that 
not  only  worshippers  of  science,  but 
artists  and  philosophers  also,  might 
find  sublime  enjoyment  in  a  palaeonto¬ 
logical  museum,  where  the  fossils  were 
arranged  according  to  transformist  doc¬ 
trines.  He  would  fain  see  rising  in  the 
midst  of  snch  a  museum,  the  statue  of 
a  poet  without  name,  an  ideal  figure 
meditating  on  the  splendors  of  Crea¬ 
tion  and  on  its  future  progress.  This 
will  be  the  attitude  of  the  poet  of  to¬ 
morrow,  when  the  day  of  victory  has 
come,  but  even  now,  in  the  day  of  bat¬ 
tle,  a  place  of  honor  awaits  him.  Be¬ 
fore  taking  my  post  in  the  ranks,  I,  a 
Catholic  Christian,  desire  to  stale  clear¬ 
ly,  with  valid  documents  in  my  hand, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  thousand  preju- 
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dices  both  of  believers  and  unbelievers, 
that  my  faith  allows  me  full  liberty  to 
hold  that  the  conception  of  evolution 
does  not  contradict  the  conception  of 
creation,  that  it  only  represents  the 
modus  operayidi  of  the  creative  Intelli¬ 
gence.  Very  many  convinced  Chris¬ 
tians  of  all  Churches  hold  this  opinion, 
and  are  fervent  evolutionists.  Only 
six  months  ago,  in  September,  1892,  an 
illustrious  English  man  of  science. 
Professor  St.  George  Mivart,  wrote  in 
a  New  York  Review  : 

“  A  certain  number  of  jonng  men  have  as¬ 
signed  evolution  as  the  reason  why  they  gave 
up  their  belief  in  Christianity,  while  it  is  no¬ 
torious  that  the  opponents  of  that  religion 
have  loudly  proclaimed  the  incompatibility  of 
evolution  therewith.  .  .  .  But  I  myself  un¬ 
equivocally  defended  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
yet  .  .  .  the  late  Pontiff  Pius  IX.  favored  me 
with  public  and  unequivocal  marks  of  his 
paternal  approbation.  ...  It  would  be 
strange  if  evolution  were  condemned  by  author¬ 
ity,  when  the  first  Englishman  to  uphold  it  as 
applied  to  evolution  of  Christian  dogma  was 
our  universally  revered  Cardinal  Newman.” 

Ill  a  work  on  the  evolution  of  organic 
species.  Father  le  Roy,  a  French  Do¬ 
minican,  prophesies  for  the  transform- 
ist  idea  the  same  fate  as  befell  the  idea 
of  Galileo,  which  before  it  triumphed 
was  the  horror  of  believers.  A  German 
religious  review.  Die  Katholische  Bewe- 
gung,  which  is  no  less  orthodox  or  less 
jealous  than  any  Italian  religious  paper, 
was  pleased  a  short  time  ago  to  refer  to 
this  saying  of  Lubbock’s  :  “  A  doctrine 
which  teaches  humility  toward  the 
past,  faith  in  the  present,  and  hope  in 
the  future,  cannot  be  irreconcilable 
with  religious  truth.”  I  have  adduced 
other  testimonies  of  the  same  nature 
from  modern  ecclesiastical  writers. 
These  might  well  have  been  sufficient. 
But  I  deemed  it  interesting  to  descend, 
following  the  lantern  light  of  other 
seekers,  from  modern  to  ancient  theol¬ 
ogy,  exploring  the  most  obscure  depths 
of  the  more  famous  Christian  philoso¬ 
phers,  with  the  object  of  finding  in 
them  hidden  analogies  with  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  evolution.  And  I  have 
been  forced  above  all  to  admire  the 
freedom,  the  power,  the  daring  of  those 

freat  men  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
losaic  record,  in  which  they  sought  to 
find  a  meaning  corresponding  with 
their  conception  of  God,  breaking  the 
seals  of  that  literal  interpretation  which 


might  satisfy  the  multitude,  but  could 
not  satisfy  their  elevated  genius.  St. 
Augustine  imagined  primary  matter  to 
be  capable,  by  means  of  properties  com¬ 
municated  to  it  by  the  Creator,  of  pro- 
ducing  by  degrees  all  organisms,  each  at 
its  proper  time,  the  actual  world  thus 
existing  in  potentiality  within  matter. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  had  the  theory  of  evolution  in 
his  mind  ;  and  yet,  if  we  follow  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Mosaic  record,  it 
becomes  very  easy  to  admit  that  our 
planetary  system  was  produced  by  the 
rotation  of  a  nebula,  just  as  another 
may  now  be  in  process  of  production 
by  the  gigantic  nebula  of  Orion  ;  it  be¬ 
comes  very  easy  to  admit  that  living 
species  were  produced  naturally  by  gen¬ 
eration,  just  as  every  one  of  us  was 
produced,  although  we  do  not  think 
ourselves  to  be  transgressing  the  limits 
of  truth  when  we  confess  that  we  were 
created  and  put  into  the  world  by  God. 

The  interpretation  of  St.  Augustine 
may  be  and  indeed  was  contested  by 
theologians,  but  this  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  make  use  of 
it  to  found  a  dogma,  but  to  defend  a 
liberty.  Proceeding  yet  further,  I  have 
ventured  to  maintain  that  the  theory 
of  evolution  corresponds  to  Nature  it¬ 
self  and  to  the  tendency  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  If  the  writer  of  Genesis  had  in 
substance  a  vision  of  the  gradual  ascent 
of  the  Creation  from  its  first  origin, 
from  the  imperfect  toward  the  perfect, 
St.  Paul  saw  the  vision  of  its  future  as¬ 
cent.  St.  Paul,  who  discerned  in  the 
far  future  the  transformation  of  man, 
who  likens  our  present  animal  body  to 
a  seed  which  shall  generate  a  spiritual 
body,  also  saw  the  transformation  of 
the  lower  creation,  rising  upward  after 
its  leader,  issuing  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption,  and  attaining  to  liberty  and 
glory.  He  had  another  vision  still 
more  sublime  :  he  discerned  an  eternal 
ascent  for  us,  declaritate  in  claritatm, 
from  glory  to  glory,  following  a  line  of 
continuous  progress  from  the  imperfect 
to  the  perfect,  written  in  the  ages 
which  lie  behind  us.  Many  commenta¬ 
tors,  I  know,  have  explained  that  mar¬ 
vellous  passage  in  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  differently,  but  for 
my  part  I  like  to  understand  it  as  it 
was  understood  by  the  Mystic  of  the 
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“Imitation,”  when,  speaking  of  the 
spirits  of  the  just  who  have  risen  to  a 
higher  life,  he  says  :  de  claritate  in 
clarifatem  abyssi  Deitatis  transfor- 
mti ;  transformed  from  glory  to  glory 
in  the  abyss  of  the  Godhead. 

During  my  journey  along  the  road 
which  led  me  to  bring  to  light  the  pro¬ 
found  harmony  between  the  evolution¬ 
ist  hypothesis  and  Christian  beliefs,  I 
several  times  caught  sight  before  me  of 
that  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
road,  of  which  I  am  now  going  to  speak. 
Even  then  I  pointed  it  out  to  those  who 
followed  me,  and  showed  them  how  it 
might  be  safely  got  over.  The  passage 
is  defended  by  a  multitude  of  enemies 
of  evolution,  armed  with  every  kind  of 
weapon,  not  excepting  outrage  and  con¬ 
tempt,  and  is  blocked  by  another  mul¬ 
titude  of  kind  and  sensible  persons, 
who  shudder  at  the  very  sight  of  what 
others  will  dare  and  do.  This  difficult 
step  strikes  horror  into  many  who 
would  gladly  follow  me  so  far,  but  no* 
further.  1  suppose  all  those  who  are 
unmoved  by  theological  or  anti  theo¬ 
logical  passions,  would  willingly  be¬ 
come  eyolationists  with  me,  if  they  had 
not  to  cross  it.  I  speak,  of  course,  of 
the  application  of  the  transformist  hy¬ 
pothesis  to  the  origin  of  the  human 
species,  and  the  step  is  the  admission 
of  the  validity  of  the  universal  law  as 
applied  toman,  which  involves  the  ori- 
ein  of  the  human  species  from  an  in¬ 
ferior  species.  Now  man  is  the  central 
point  of  evolution.  If  we  admit  that 
all  inferior  species  derive  their  origin 
from  an  evolutionary  process,  but  that 
man  was  directly  created  by  God,  who 
moulded  a  statue  out  of  clay  and 
breathed  life  into  it,  then  it  is  not 
worth  while  engaging  in  conflict  for 
the  sake  of  a  theory  struck  at  the  very 
heart.  Why  should  we  pronounce  in 
favor  of  one  part  only  of  that  theory  ? 
It  is  like  saying  to  an  accused  man  :  I 
will  be  lenient  to  you  ;  I  will  acquit 
yon  of  a  thousand  accusations,  and 
only  condemn  you  to  death  for  one. 
And  if  we  believe  that  God  chose  to 
make  Adam  by  this  method  of  mould¬ 
ing  him  out  of  clay,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
lower  animals  had  the  privilege  of  being 
composed,  as  the  evolutionists  say,  of 
elaborated  matter  marvellously  refined 


in  the  furnace  of  life.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  believing  that  God  required  so 
many  millions  of  centuries,  so  much 
wise  complexity  of  vital  and  physical 
actions  and  reactions,  such  co-operation 
of  heaven  and  earth,  to  produce  out  of 
the  clay  a  horse  or  any  other  animal, 
using  methods  of  working  so  remote 
from  ours,  so  far  transcending  our  in¬ 
telligence,  and  even  our  imagination,  if 
we  are  to  believe  that  His  work  in  the 
production  of  man  was  like  the  hasty 
touchesof  the  sculptor  as  he  moulds  his 
idea  out  of  the  clay.  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  obtain  the  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  evolution  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  origin  of  the  stellar  and  plane¬ 
tary  systems,  and  also  as  regards  the 
organic  forms  inferior  to  man.  It  is 
easy  to  obtain  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  evolution  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  man,  when  we  have  passed  from 
the  physical  to  the  moral  order  ;  when 
it  serves  to  explain  the  formation  of  so¬ 
cial  organisms,  their  development,  de¬ 
cay,  and  transformation  ;  when  it  elu¬ 
cidates  the  progressive  ascendency  of 
intellect  in  social  life,  the  progressive 
concord  of  human  consciences  in  a 
single  moral  ideal.  But  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe  in  a  past  which  is 
out  of  sight,  and  in  a  future  of  which 
the  end  is  not  yet  visible,  is  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  this  supposed  law  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  its  solidity  is  to  be  denied 
just  in  the  centre,  it  is  folly  to  trust  it 
with  such  a  burden  ;  it  will  assuredly 
fall  to  ruin.  Therefore  to  me,  who 
have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  great  hy¬ 
pothesis  with  such  a  high  conception  of 
its  value,  of  its  moral  and  intellectual 
beauty,  and  the  light  which  it  can 
throw  on  religious  faith,  it  has  now  be¬ 
come  an  unavoidable  necessity  to  test 
the  resisting  power  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  most  disputed  part  of  it,  to 
see  what  scientific  support  it  has>  and 
whether  one  may  put  his  foot  on  it, 
carrying  his  Christian  faith  with  him  ; 
or  whether  tho  burden  be  too  heavy 
and  he  has  to  lay  it  down  first.  It  will 
afterward  be  my  duty  also  to  speak  as 
an  artist,  to  consider  whether  this  pre¬ 
sumed  descent  of  man  from  the  brutes 
really  makes  an  ugly  blemish  in  the 
plan  of  the  universe,  or  whether  the 
blemish  be  not  only  in  the  eyes  or 
glasses  of  those  who  hate  it.  I  know 
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that  to  many  my  audacity  will  seem 
excessive.  Many  religious  persons,  al¬ 
though  secretly  well  disposed  toward 
the  doctrines  which  1  am  defending, 
will  blame  me,  in  their  prudent  piety, 
for  touching  on  questions  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  that  they  may  explode  in  my  hands, 
wounding  both  him  who  speaks  and 
those  who  listen.  But  I  would  respect¬ 
fully  ask  them  if  they  have  considered 
well  in  what  manner  and  in  what  times 
w'e  are  living,  and  whether  those  who 
oppose  spiritualist  doctrines  show  the 
same  scruples.  I  would  ask  them  if 
there  are  not  professorial  chairs  in  Italy 
where  it  is  being  taught  that  the  theory 
of  evolution  has  overthrown  God  ;  if 
they  are  sure  that  similar  ideas  may 
not,  at  some  future  time,  be  set  forth 
in  this  very  place  ;  if  it  is  not  true  even 
now  that  many  small,  middle-class  phi¬ 
losophers,  as  I  know  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  go  about  preaching  to  the 
people  that  man  is  descended  from  the 
monkeys,  and  that  therefore  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  false. 

I  would  beg  of  them,  in  the  face  of 
enemies  like  these,  some  of  whom  are 
powerful,  though  some  are  only  irritat¬ 
ing,  not  to  exhort  me  to  be  in  fear  of 
my  own  people,  my  companions  in 
faith. 

II. 

Let  us  first  of  all  acknowledge  that 
science  does  not  yet  possess  a  single  re¬ 
liable  document  directly  proving  the 
origin  of  man  from  an  inferior  species. 
The  illustrious  scientist  Virchow,  the 
first  advocate  of  the  so-called  “  Pythe- 
coid  Theory,”  or  descent  of  the  human 
species  from  a  simian  species,  said  a 
few  months  ago,  at  a  scientific  congress 
at  Moscow  :  “As  to  the  question  of 
man,  we  are  defeated  along  the  whole 
line.” 

Direct  ancestors  of  some  still  existing 
species  of  animals  have  been  found  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  period  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  appearance  of  the  human 
species  ;  but  direct  ancestors  of  our 
own  species  have  never  been  found. 
Human  remains  of  great  antiquity 
have  been  brought  to  light  from  the 
depths  of  caves  ;  the  capacity  of  the 
cranium,  the  length  of  the  legs  have 
been  measured,  and  at  first  some  peo¬ 
ple  thought  that  these  Cave  ancestors 


of  ours  were  more  like  apes  than  men  • 
but  now  those  very  naturalists  who 
base  their  scientific  materialism  on  the 
parentage  between  man  and  the  brute, 
and  who  try  hardest  to  collect  proofs 
of  it,  have  frankly  confessed  that  they 
cannot  extract' any  testimony  in  favor 
of  such  a  parentage  from  these  remains, 
to  which,  nevertheless,  they  attribute 
an  antiquity  of  sometimes  hundreds  of 
centuries.  They  have  given  up  the 
idea  that  the  gorilla  or  the  orang¬ 
outang,  or  any  other  quadrumane  of 
existing  species  can  have  been  our  rela¬ 
tive  in  the  direct  line  ;  they  have  made 
collateral  relations  of  them,  and  have 
traced  their  race  and  ours  back  to  one 
remote  stock,  to  an  extinct  species  of 
which  no  trace  or  memory  is  left. 
Some  think  that  from  these  common 
ancestors  the  apes  were  derived  by  a 
process  of  deterioration,  and  we  our¬ 
selves  by  a  process  of  ascent,  just  as 
from  certain  ancient  Saurians  serpents 
descended,  and  we  ascended.  Those 
strata  of  the  earth  which  may  contain 
traces  and  memorials  of  such  a  species, 
or  of  any  animal  intermediary  between 
the  quaurumana  and  man,  have  up  till 
now  been  explored  to  such  a  small  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
intact.  To  assert  that  they  do  not  con¬ 
tain  the  fossils  of  a  given  animal  spe¬ 
cies,  is  like  asserting  that  a  given  word 
is  not  to  be  found  in  an  enormous 
book,  of  which  one  page  only  has  been 
glanced  at.  I  think  that  in  any  ease 
the  importance  of  the  hiatus  has  been 
exaggerated.  The  many  other  links 
which  are  wanting  in  the  series  of  ani¬ 
mal  species,  even  among  the  quadrn- 
mana,  such  as  that  between  the  gorilla 
and  the  orang-outang,  have  not  pre¬ 
vented  the  immense  majority  of  natu¬ 
ralists  from  accepting  the  theory  of 
evolution,  all  the  more  so  because  it 
has  never  been  proved  that  the  process 
of  transformation  has  always  been 
equally  slow  and  gradual.  Some  think 
that  when  the  force  preservative  of  old 
forms  is  stronger  than  the  progressive 
force,  the  latter  accumulates  by  degrees 
till  it  gains  the  predominance,  and  that 
then  there  is  a  sudden  movement  on¬ 
ward,  a  remarkable  and  abrupt  trans¬ 
formation.  Besides,  those  who  now 
cry  to  us  in  accents  of  defiance,  “  Up 
and  find  us  this  link  between  the  biute 
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and  man,”  will  eay,  if  we  find  it  to¬ 
morrow,  “  And  what  of  that?  You 
have  proved  that  instead  of  a  million, 
let  us  say,  of  animal  species  inferior  to 
man,  there  is  a  million  and  one.  If 
this  newly-found  species  resembles  the 
human  species  more  closely  than  the 
former  ones,  that  only  proves  what  we 
already  know,  that  the  Creator  had  in 
His  mind  a  scale  of  animal  organisms 
founded  on  a  single  basis,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  harmonious  and  well-pro; 
portioned  design.  But  it  does  not  in 
the  least  prove  that  He  did  not  con¬ 
struct  each  step  separately,  and  put 
each  in  its  place,  piece  by  piece,  in  its 
complete  form.  You  cannot  prove  that 
the  horse  is  the  son  of  the  Uipparion, 
nor  that  your  Pithecanthropos  is  the 
father  of  man.  Agassiz,  who  would 
never  listen  to  the  idea  of  evolution, 
would  have  called  it  a  prophetic  type 
and  nothing  else.”  Thus  would  speak 
the  opponents  of  evolution.  On  the 
other  hand  1  should  like  to  address  the 
following  discourse  to  those  who  are  so 
unconcerned  about  this  precious  miss¬ 
ing  link.  Let  us  imagine  an  age  in  the 
far  future,  when  every  race  of  men  has 
reached  the  highest  stage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  every  corner  of  the  earth  has 
been  long  since  explored  and  cultivated 
by  mankind.  Let  us  suppose,  at  the 
Bame  time,  that  evolution  has  never 
been  heard  of,  and  that  Lamarck  and 
Darwin  are  still  in  mente  Dei.  I  can 
fancy  that  by  such  a  time  all  those 
mammiferous  animals  which  are  inju¬ 
rious  or  useless  to  man,  might  have 
disappeared,  according  to  a  law  of  Na¬ 
ture  which  is  even  now  in  operation.  I 
can  picture  the  aforesaid  great  men 
arising,  and  their  audacious  genius 
creating  for  the  first  time  the  theory  of 
Descent,  at  a  time  when  no  animal 
more  closely  resembling  us  than  our 
domestic  animals,  remains  upon  the 
earth.  Allow  me  also  to  suppose  that 
neither  descriptions  nor  drawings  exist 
to  transmit  to  that  age  the  memory  of 
extinct  species.  I  can  see  fierce  theo¬ 
logical  and  scientific  opposition  aris¬ 
ing  against  these  men  ;  1  can  hear  the 
derision  with  which  their  strange  the¬ 
ory  is  received,  and  the  questions  that 
come  from  every  side  as  to  where  these 
intermediate  species,  these  links  be¬ 
tween  the  dog,  the  bull,  or  the  horse. 


and  man,  are  to  be  found.  I  can  then 
imagine  that  some  African  belonging 
to  these  civilized  times  might  find 
among  the  most  ancient  traditions  of 
his  continent  one  relating  that  once 
upon  a  time  strange  animals  lived  there 
among  the  forests,  animals  very  like 
men,  who,  according  to  the  savage 
tribes,  were  really  men,  but  did  not 
dare  to  speak  for  fear  of  being  made 
to  work.  He  might  find  another  tradi¬ 
tion  current  among  the  natives  of  Cape 
Palmas,  who  say  that  these  forest  men 
once  belonged  to  their  own  tribe,  but 
were  turned  out  on  account  of  their 
vices,  and  that  persistence  in  their  per- 
' verse  habits  has  made  them  grow  like 
beasts  in  appearance.  I  can  fancy,  iii 
consequence  of  this,  researches  being 
made  in  the  earth,  and  various  skele¬ 
tons  being  found  which  are  at  once  de¬ 
cided  not  to  be  human  remains,  be¬ 
cause  the  cavity  of  the  skull  is  too 
small,  the  arms  too  long,  and  the  legs 
too  short,  besides  other  specific  differ¬ 
ences.  At  the  same  time  it  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  these  skeletons  resemble  the 
human  species  most  extraordinarily  in 
general  structure,  both  because  they 
have  not  all,  and  because  some  of  them 
have  the  same  number  of  vertebrae  and 
teeth,  besides  real  hands  and  feet  of 
their  own,  in  which  the  bones  of  the 
tarsus  are  like  man’s  in  number,  form 
and  distribution.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  link  has  been  found  between  quad¬ 
rupeds  and  bipeds,  and  it  is  surmised 
that  some  of  these  beings  may  even 
have  been  able  to  walk,  bent  indeed, 
but  still  able  to  move  about  on  their 
hind  legs  only.  1  ask  if  the  apostles 
of  evolution  would  not  then  register  a 
triumph  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
an  astronomer  who  has  pointed  out 
where  a  planet  is  to  be  found,  as  yet 
never  seen  either  by  himself  or  others  ; 
I  ask  whether  much  importance  would 
be  attached  any  longer  to  the  intervals 
still  remaining  unfilled,  between  these 
unknown  animals  and  man.  We  who 
are  the  contemporaries  of  the  great  an¬ 
thropoid  apes,  we  who  hunt  them,  who 
study  them  in  zoological  gardens  and 
museums,  have  been  able  to  note  many 
other  anatomical  resemblances  between 
their  bodies  and  ours,be8ides  those  of  the 
mere  skeleton,  and  not  a  few  maladies 
which  they  have  in  common  with  us, 
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as  also  the  taste  for  liqaor  and  tobacco. 
We  know,  too,  that  their  young,  differ¬ 
ing  in  this  from  those  of  any  inferior 
species,  are  born  like  our  own  children, 
completely  incapable  of  sustaining 
themselves  alone. 

They  say  that  there  are  moments  in 
the  earliest  phases  of  the  life  of  the  hu¬ 
man  organism,  when  it  assumes  char¬ 
acteristics  of  anterior  species,  which 
afterward  disappear.  And  anatomy 
has  already  revealed  the  fact  that  ves¬ 
tiges  of  organs  possessed  by  inferior 
species  exist  in  us,  which  in  them  are 
active,  but  in  us  are  useless,  if  not 
harmful.  This  idea  has  now  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  little  gland  hidden  within 
our  brain,  which  no  anatomist  could 
account  for,  and  so  it  occurred  to  one 
philosopher  to  lodge  the  soul  in  it. 
Now  I  read  that  the  pineal  gland  has 
been  discovered  to  be  the  useless  re¬ 
mains  of  a  third  eye,  which  did  good 
service  to  the  remote  invertebrate  pro¬ 
genitors  of  humanity. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  whether 
embryology  has  really  the  right  to  see 
in  the  early  phases  of  human  life  an 
historical  summar*y  of  all  the  trans¬ 
formations  through  which  it  has  been 
ossible  from  a  fish  to  produce  a  man. 

do  not  know  whether  anatomy  can 
say  with  certainty  that  this  gland,  this 
vermicular  appendix  of  the  intestines, 
this  fourth  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  are 
no  longer  of  any  use,  are  sometimes 
even  hurtful,  are  only  reminiscences  of 
the  obscure  past  of  the  organism. 

All  this  has  been  affirmed,  but  it  is 
difficult  even  for  a  layman  to  admit 
that  the  absolute  uselessness  of  a  single 
living  cellule  can  be  demonstrated.  The 
truth  is  that  there  is  no  need  it  should 
be.  The  general  structure  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  the  quality  and  formation 
of  its  vital  functions,  its  chemical  com¬ 
position,  so  eloquently  demonstrate  its 
substantial  and  fundamental  identity 
with  the  bodies  of  inferior  animals,  so 
evidently  prove  that  it  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  pertain  other  species, 
that  all  that  remains  to  bo  proved  is 
whether  the  members  of  one  family  are 
related  to  one  another  or  not. 

If  life  were  now  to  become  extinct 
on  our  planet,  and  if  intelligent  beings 
were  to  come  from  some  other  star  to 
study  the  relics  of  the  inferior  animals 


and  of  mankind,  they  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  both 
had  had  a  common  origin  and  had  been 
constructed  in  the  same  manner. 

Now  that  the  interval  between  man 
and  the  brute  has  been  passed  over, 
partly  by  reasoning  and  partly  by 
springing  across  it,  here  we  find  an¬ 
other  empty  gap,  immensely  wider  and 
deeper  than  the  first,  so  wide  and  deep, 
indeed,  that  even  VVallace,  one  of  the 
two  founders  of  the  hvpothesis  named 
hnly  after  Darwin,  refused  to  cross  it 
along  with  his  colleague. 

If  the  interval  between  the  human 
body  and  the  body  of  a  gorilla  does  not 
seem  very  great,  the  interval  between 
the  human  soul  and  the  soul  of  the 
brute  seems  enormous. 

Darwin  crossed  it,  and  several  others 
crossed  it  after  him,  maintaining  that 
the  human  soul,  like  the  body,  does 
not  originate  from  a  special  act  of  crea¬ 
tion,  but  has  been  naturally  developed 
from  the  soul  of  the  brute.  Not  every 
one,  however,  has  crossed  the  chasm  at 
the  same  place,  and  so,  though  we  may 
expect  to  find  bridges  thrown  across  at 
different  points  where  it  can  be  passed 
over,  we  shall  find  very  abysses  sepa¬ 
rating  them.  Many  have  followed  Pro¬ 
fessor  Haeckel  in  taking  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  route  to  reach  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  no  difference  of 
origin  between  man  and  the  brute  even 
with  regard  to  the  soul  ;  they  say  that 
pure  soul  is  found  neither  in  beast  nor 
man,  and  that  sensation,  sentiment, 
intelligence,  reason,  will,  and  con¬ 
science,  are  movements  of  matter  and 
nothing  more.  This  idea  has,  very  rea¬ 
sonably,  inspired  religious  persons  with 
great  repugnance,  but  it  has  also  given 
rise  to  great  alarm,  which  reminds  me 
of  the  Piedmontese  proverb  :  “La 
paura  a  1’^  faita  d’nen  “  Fear  is 
made  of  nothing.”  And  it  is  indeed 
the  case  that  these  gentlemen,  finding 
that  they  could  not  understand  the 
dogma  of  the  immortal  spirit,  invented 
another  dogma,  that  of  thinking  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  even  harder  to  under¬ 
stand.  They  have  removed  a  great  x 
from  the  problem  of  the  Universe,  and 
replaced  it  by  an  enormous  y.  This 
may  have  been  an  amusement  for  them, 
it  may  even  have  been  in  a  certain 
sense  useful,  since  every  error  has  its 
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rovidential  use,  in  this  case  that  of 
aving  served  and  of  serving  to  stimu¬ 
late  useful  studies  in  the  more  recondite 
workings  of  the  living  organism  ;  but 
for  all  that  the  y  has  now  become  sci¬ 
ence. 

Others  have  taken  another  road. 
Romanes,  the  man  who  did  his  utmost 
to  demonstrate  the  evolution  of  the  in¬ 
telligence,  and  the  origin  of  the  human 
soul  from  ,the  brutes,  has  displaced  a 
juster  and  more  accurate  conception  of 
science.  Assuring  the  existence  of  a 
general  law  of  evolution,  Eomanes 
maintained  that  it  could  not  be  broken 
at  one  place  only  in  order  to  assign  a 
special  origin  to  the  human  soul.  He 
observed  the  existence,  during  a  short 
period,  of  a  resemblance  between  the 
intelligence  of  the  new-born  babe,  as 
revealed  in  its  mode  of  expression,  and 
that  of  certain  of  the  animals  most 
favored  by  Nature.  This  seemed  to 
him  to  indicate  an  historical  record  of. 
the  past  in  the  intellectual  order,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  revealed  in  the  successive 
forms  taken  by  the  embryo  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  order.  He  saw,  besides  this,  an  as¬ 
cent,  a  continuous  intellectual  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race  from  pre-his- 
toric  times  until  now,  and  as  he  had 
previously  remarked  an  ascent,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  intellectual  evolution  from  the 
lower  animals  to  the  higher,  he  deemed 
it  probable  that  both  formed  part  of  a 
single  movement  nowhere  interrupted. 

He  noticed  about  twenty  different 
emotions  common  to  the  beasts  and 
man,  such  as  fear,  surprise,  affection, 
irritability,  jealousy,  anger,  joy,  emu¬ 
lation,  pride,  sadness,  hatred,  shame  ; 
he  noticed  the  presence  of  instinct  in 
us  also.  Speaking  of  the  higher  facul¬ 
ties,  such  as  conscience  and  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  forming  an  idea,  he  remarked, 
with  much  prudence  and  discretion  at 
any  rate,  that  as. they  spring  from  the 
basis  of  other  faculties,  which  we  also 
possess  in  common  with  the  brutes, 
they  suggest  the  idea  of  an  evolutionary 
process.  Therefore,  seeking  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  gradual  and  successive  for¬ 
mation  of  these  faculties  by  study  of 
the  development  of  the  infant,  he  has 
deduced  by  analogy  a  similarly  gradual 
transition  upward,  from  the  mind  of 
the  brute  to  our  mind,  recognizing  at 
the  same  time  that  during  this  transi¬ 


tion  some  new  ingredient  may  have 
been  cast  into  the  crucible. 

He  has  paid  great  attention  to  those 
forms  of  speech  which  we  possess  in 
common  with  the  brutes,  and  also  to 
the'  origins  of  human  speech.  It  is  as 
impossible  for  me  here  to  sum  up  all  his 
laborious  and  subtle  researches,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  extract  from 
them  anything  more  than  mere  proba¬ 
bility  and  likelihood. 

Certainly  any  one  who  inquires  into 
the  past  of  human  language  can  easily 
see  that  the  thousand  and  more  lan¬ 
guages  now  existing  sprout  like  leaves 
and  branches  from  a  scanty  number  of 
stems,  which,  again,  can  be  traced  to  a 
still  more  limited  number  of  stocks  ; 
but  to  discover  the  subterranean  roots 
also,  to  find  tbe  germs  which  gave  birth 
to  those  primitive  conceptions,  which 
in  their  turn  originated  the  first  words 
— this  is  a  task  impossible  to  any  one. 
And  yet,  if  all  human  languages  have 
been  naturally  developed  from  these 
first  conceptions  and  first  words,  Eo¬ 
manes  thinks  it  probable  that  they  too 
were  naturally  developed  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  state,  when  the  animal,  at  the 
point  of  becoming  man,  had  as  yet 
neither  speech  nor  conceptions.  Eo¬ 
manes,  however,  has  studied  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  thought  which  may  be  extracted 
from  the  few  primitive  fossil  words  ex¬ 
cavated  by  science.  He  finds  in  them 
thought  of  an  inferior  quality,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  external,  physical  world  only. 
Just  as  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  a  petri¬ 
fied  shell  suggests  visions  of  a  time 
when  man  as  yet  was  not,  so  to  the 
mind  of  the  thinker  the  petrified  word 
suggests  visions  of  men  in  whom  the 
higher  faculties  of  thought  were  still 
undeveloped.  This  convinces  him 
more  and  more  of  the  probability,  that 
as  the  child  rises  by  degrees  from  a  low 
intellectual  condition  to  the  first  in¬ 
stinctive  and  imitative  articulations, 
then  to  conceptions,  to  true  and  indi¬ 
vidual  speech,  so  it  has  been  with  the 
whole  race.  There  are,  according  to 
him,  even  better  reasons  for  admitting 
the  evolution  of  the  intelligence  than 
that  of  the  organism  ;  and  although  we 
are  only  treating  of  probabilities,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  witnhold  assent  to 
a  probability  so  strong. 

This  science  may  err,  but  its  speech 
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is  calm  and  truly  scientific.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  evolutionists  of  the 
school  of  Haeckel  worked  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  new  theory,  one  really 
hardly  knows  whether  they  are  prepar¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  a  scientific  Mi- 
fice,  or  digging  entrenchments  against 
a  faith,  whether  they  are  engaged  in  a 
work  of  peace  or  war.  As  they  narrate 
the  history  of  the  universe,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  they  are  thinking  with 
hatred  of  the  sacred  record,  and  their 
words  often  ring  like  an  accusation. 
One  would  imagine  that  instead  of 
being  seated  in  the  chair  of  science, 
they  were  occupying  the  school  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor  before  the  assizes, 
bringing  an  action  against  the  Creator. 

They  speak  with  a  certain  contempt 
of  mere  scientific  Observation.  With  a 
good  pair  of  eyes,  and  a  microscope, 
they  say,  the  first  passer  by  may  become 
famous.  What  is  really  necessary  is  to 
be  a  philosopher,  what  is  really  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  be  persuaded  that  the  world 
requires  no  government  whatever,  and 
that  the  presence  of  God  in  it  is  intol¬ 
erable. 

They  therefore  demand  the  death  of 
the  accused,  or  else  that  He  be  ban¬ 
ished  to  the  domain  of  weak  minds  and 
sentimental  hearts,  and  forbidden  to 
act  in  any  way,  or  even  to  show  Him¬ 
self  beyond  that  region.  They  reject 
all  testimony  in  His  favor  as  having 
been  falsified  by  fraud,  imbecility,  or 
poetry.  They  inveigh  against  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  defence,  and  insult  all  the 
Christian  Churches  as  lying. 

Since  these  Churches  can  no  longer 
stand  if  you  take  from  under  them  the 
conception  of  the  immortal  spirit,  their 
adversaries,  throughout  the  course  of 
the  action,  produce  documents  to  prove 
the  origin  of  man  from  the  brutes,  in 
order  to  conclude  that  it  is  no  use  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  spirituality  and  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  in¬ 
deed  it  is  no  use  talking  about  any 
specific  human  soul  at  all.  If  the  jury 
admit  this,  thej  cannot  refuse  to  con¬ 
demn  a  Being  in  whose  name  the  hu¬ 
man  race  has  been  deceived  for  thirty 
or  forty  centuries. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  science 
which  is  inspired  by  classical  English 
equity,  does  not  seek  to  judge  whether 
or  not  the  human  soul  differs  in  many 


points  of  nature  from  the  soul  of  the 
beasts,  whether  or  not  it  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  immortality.  “  A  Gospel  may 
affirm  it,”  Romanes  confesses,  “  we  can¬ 
not  deny  it.”  As  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
door  of  the  Church,  this  science  stops 
in  silence.  Let  us-  now  take  our  leave 
of  it,  and  enter  the  Church.  Let  us 
see  what  manner  of  place  cau  be  found 
for  the  evolutionist  hypothesis  of  the 
origin  of  the  human  species,  among  the 
very  different  doctrines  which  have  been 
admitted  after  long  waithig  on  the 
threshold,  doctrines  such  as  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Antipodes,  the  doctrines  of 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  about  the  solar 
system,  and  tire  doctrine  of  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  man,  which  is  gaining  admit¬ 
tance  now. 

III. 

The  place  of  the  evolutionist  hypothe¬ 
sis  in  the  Church  cau  certainly  not  be 
in  the  pulpit,  nor  in  the  comfortable 
seats  assigned  to  acknowledged  truths. 

The  Church  has  no  reason  whatever 
for  adhering  to  any  scientific  hypothe¬ 
sis.  I  myself,  who  declare  myself  an 
adherent  of  this  one,  should  probably 
use  more  guarded  language  if  I  held 
office  or  dignity  in  the  Church.  It  is 
the  duty  of  science  to  prove  her  own 
hypotheses.  Therefore  I  have  never 
thought,  nor  do  I  think  now,  that  the 
Church  ought  to  pronounce  in  its 
favor.  But  there  are  some  hypotheses 
which  the  Church  cannot  even  allow  to 
be  discussed  within  her  bosom.  Let 
us  see  whether  the  transformist  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  the  origin  of  man  be  one  of 
these.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  separately  the  part  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  human  body  and  that  which 
concerns  the  human  soul. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  the 
body  is  concerned,  the  Christian  con¬ 
science  is  at  liberty  to  hold  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  been  directly  created 
in  its  present  form,  out  of  a  handful  of 
clay,  it  has  risen  up  to  it  from  a  lower 
form  of  life.  This  liberty  may  be 
proved  by  facts,  as  motion  is  proved  by 
walking.  Professor  St.  George  Mivart, 
who  received  tokens  of  favor  for  his 
work  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff  Pius 
IX.,  admits  the  evolution  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  The  theologian  Grossman, 
in  a  work  to  which  the  theological  fac- 
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ulty  of  the  University  of  Munich 
awarded  a  prize,  acknowledges  that  it 
is  not  a  heresy.  The  Jesuit  father, 
Bellinek,  has  written  that  Catholics 
niay  freely  discuss  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  human  body  has  undergone 
modifications.  Suarez,  another  Jesuit 
of  less  recent  date,  quotes  famous  eccle¬ 
siastical  writers,  St.  John  Chrysostom 
among  others,  who  considered  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  an  inferior  species  of  man, 
devoid  of  rational  soul,  may  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  present  species. 

The  Bible  was  no  source  of  perplex¬ 
ity  either  to  these  writers  or  to  the 
saint.  The  Bible  does  not  reveal  to  us 
God’s  method,  when  from  the  soil  of 
the  earth  He  formed  the  lower  animals 
and  man.  It  says  “  formavit,”  lie 
formed.  I  compare  this  word  also  to 
a  germ.  Just  as  the  most  gigantic  tree 
is  all  virtually  contained  in  the  seed, 
and  preserves  its  own  special  nature 
from  the  obscure,  minute  beginning, 
till  it  reaches  the  glory  of  an  exuberant 
life,  which  expands  into  manifold 
forms,  boughs  and  branches,  and  the 
more  delicate  organisms  of  leaves  and 
flowers  ;  so  all  modern  science  was  vir¬ 
tually  contained  in  that  word  “  fornia- 
vit,”  when  it  was  first  sown,  when  as 
yet  men  could  only  discern  in  it  a  very 
lowly  and  simple  meaning.  And  this 
woiu  has  preserved  its  essence  of  truth 
through  all  the  progress  of  the  human 
intellect,  while  that  lowly,  simple 
meaning  has  been  growing  and  devel¬ 
oping  in  the  minds  of  men,  striking 
roots,  throwing  up  a  stem,  descending 
to  ever  greater  depths  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  formative  Cause,  rising  to 
ever  greater  heights  in  the  conception 
of  the  methods  adopted  by  that  Cause, 
and  to  ever  clearer  demonstration  of 
the  most  complicated  paths  by  which 
Life  has  risen  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  dust  to  man. 

The  Bible  says  :  “  God  created 
Science  says  :  “  In  this  manner.’*  The 
Biblical  record  of  the  Creation  has  been 
called  by  a  great  evolutionist,  “the 
theory  of  the  Creator-carpenter.” 
Wrongly  so,  because  in  that  record 
God  is  not  represented  as  working  me¬ 
chanically,  like  a  carpenter  :  the  oper¬ 
ating  force  is  always  the  Word.  As  in 
Genesis,  so  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the 
Gospels,  it  is  always  the  Word  which  is 


glorified  as  the  supreme  operator  in  all 
things.  “  Amen,”  says  a  sacred  book, 
“  principium  creaturae  Dei.”  Amen, 
so  be  it ;  not  the  conclusion,  but  the 
beginning  ;  not  the  articulate  Word, 
the  sonorous  command,  but  order,  law. 
And  Science,  in  her  continuous  work, 
in  heaven  and  earth,  in  every  mechani¬ 
cal  movement  of  atoms,  in  every  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  vital  forces,  in  the  study 
of  the  past,  in  the  provisions  of  the 
future,  meets  this  operating  Word,  this 
law  ;  indeed  she  meets  only  law,  and  if 
law  were  not.  Science  herself  would  not 
be  Science. 

The  human  body  is,  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bible  also,  the  product 
of  a  law.  How  this  law  works  the 
Holy  Scriptures  do  not  tell  us.  The 
deep  and  dark  enigma  is  placed  before 
us  with  a  silent  gesture. 

When,  therefore,  we  inquire  how  the 
human  body  was  formed,  and  find  that 
it  was  probably  not  formed  without 
law,  or  without  the  regular  action  of 
forces  directed  and  ordered  to  this  end, 
we  are  certainly  upon  the  right  road. 
Let  us  go  onward.  We  find  then  that 
there  are  forces  at  work  within  species 
after  species,  from  the  very  lowest  form 
of  animal  life,  a  mere  cell,  a  mere 
stomach.  They  begin  by  preparing  it 
a  head,  a  place  of  honor  for  one  who 
shall  come,  who  shall  receive  power  and 
glory,  and  reign  over  the  earth.  They 
make  ready  for  him  the  instruments  of 
his  dominion,  first  forming  the  nervous 
fibre,  then  the  different  lines  of  nerves  ; 
gathering  them  into  groups,  concentrat¬ 
ing  them  in  the  head,  until  here  we 
have  the  framework  of  the  throne  of 
the  future  prince ;  here,  small,  and 
humble,  and  weak,  is  the  first  brain. 
This  brain  goes  on  growing  continu¬ 
ally,  and  as  Darwin  has  observed,  con¬ 
tinual  mysterious  modifications,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  its  phases  of  development, 
are  noticeable  in  the  shape  of  the  other 
members. 

It  goes  on  growing  until  it  reaches  a 
point  of  development  at  which  there  is 
a  corresponding  modification  in  the 
organs  of  the  voice.  Then  comes  the 
unloosening  of  the  first  concept,  and 
its  transmission  hy  the  first  word  ;  no, 
the  second  word,  the  answer  which  has 
cost  infinite  ages,  efforts,  pain,  and 
lives  to  produce  ;  the  answer,  I  say,  to 
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the  first  word,  to  the  order  of  God. 
By  the  same  continuous  marvellous 
working  these  same  forces  prepare 
within  the  primitive  cellule  a  vaguely 
diffused  sensibility  to  the  rays  of  light. 
This  they  concentrate  into  a  special 
nerve,  thus  initiating  a  dim  kind  of 
sight,  constituting  a  sort  of  camera  ob- 
scura,  a  lens,  a  complex  instrument 
which  absorbs  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
the  color  of  things,  which  reflects  the 
light  of  life  and  the  color  of  the  pas¬ 
sions,  in  which  at  last  conscience  will 
appear,  and  which  from  that  moment 
will  acquire  its  special  power  of  speech, 
will  be  uplifted  to  heaven  to  give  its 
own  answer,  and  will  be  the  human 
eye.  We  see  the  same  forces  at  work 
in  the  gradual  preparation  of  another 
organ,  making  it  first  movable  at  will, 
then  accustoming  it  to  an  unconscious 
regular  motion,  then  forming  its  pow¬ 
erful  vital  centre,  which  in  the  brute 
already  begins  to  measure  the  depths 
of  passion,  to  tremble  with  terror,  joy, 
and  anger.  And  then,  when  the  brain 
has  been  made  ready  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  its  own  personality  and 
the  external  world,  and  to  deduce  from 
natural  phenomena  the  idea  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  Force,  it  also  will  be  ready  to  pro¬ 
nounce  its  first  impetuous  word,  its  in¬ 
stinctive  answer,  its  first  throb  of  re¬ 
ligious  feeling. 

We  can  trace  throughout  the  ages 
the  preparation  of  those  organs  most 
appropriate  to  our  own  species.  We 
see  animals  which  are  already  superior 
to  the  others  by  the  constitution  of 
their  brain,  the  mobile  vivacity  of  their 
passions,  the  position  of  their  eyes 
laced  in  the  front  of  their  head,  forced 
y  the  necessity  of  procuring  food  and 
the  fear  of  ferocious  enemies,  to  lead 
an  arboreal  life,  which,  by  obliging 
them  to  climb  and  bang  suspended 
from  the  branches,  prepares  them  for 
the  erect  position,  and  especially  for  a 
new  and  more  complicated  use  of  the 
extremities.  The  habit  of  maintain¬ 
ing  an  erect  position,  besides  develop¬ 
ing  the  muscles  of  the  chest  in  a  man¬ 
ner  useful  for  vociferation,  modifies  the 
lower  extremities  and  makes  them  firm¬ 
er  ;  while  the  upper  ones,  which  the 
animal  makes  use  of  to  grasp  the 
branches,  and  to  gather  and  handle 
fruit,  acquire  increasing  mobility  and 


dexterity.  Thus  they  are  gradually 
fitted  for  becoming  that  exquisite  in¬ 
strument  of  the  intelligence,  the  human 
hand,  which  in  its  turn  will  admirably 
contribute  its  word  and  answer,  by 
writing  :  “  In  the  beginning  God  creat¬ 
ed  the  heavens  and  the  earth.”  This 
is  the  hidden  meaning  which  we  find 
in  the  word  “  formavit.”  Others  may 
find  different  meanings,  or  may  prefer 
the  old  one  ;  the  Christian  conscience 
is  free.  Yet  I  believe  that  when  the 
modern  interpretation  has  become  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a 
proof  that  the  fruit  of  true  science  is 
not  to  destroy  but  to  enlarge  the  idea 
of  God  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  it  purifies 
it  more  and  more  from  the  mere  mate¬ 
rial  resemblance  to  man,  from  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  divine  methods  of  work¬ 
ing  with  human  methods,  and  that  it 
consequently  makes  the  human  spirit 
more  religious.  For  if  God  does  in¬ 
deed  appear  to  our  minds  greater  than 
He  used  to  be,  it  cannot  be  that  He  has 
grown,  but  rather  that  we  are  drawing 
nearer  to  Him.  This  stupendous  re¬ 
sult  therefore  follows— that  the  more 
we  acknowledge  ourselves  distant  from 
and  unlike  God  in  the  lower  part  of  our 
nature,  the  more  we  resemble  Him  and 
the  nearer  we  draw  to  Him  in  the 
higher  part,  which,  by  increasing  ab¬ 
sorption  of  His  light  and  heat,  attains 
to  ever  more  vigorous  and  rapid  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  human  soul  !  In  the  face  of 
those  who  assert  that  man  in  his  en¬ 
tirety,  in  soul  as  in  body,  is  a  product 
of  evolution,  the  Christian  conscience 
of  all  Churches  arises  and  says  :  “  I 
acknowledge  that  there  is  no  difference 
of  nature  between  the  body  of  man  and 
the  body  of  the  brute  ;  I  can  believe 
that  the  former  is  descended  by  genera¬ 
tion  from  the  latter  ;  but  I  do  see  a 
difference  of  nature  between  the  soul 
of  the  brute  and  the  soul  of  man,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  latter  only  is  capable  of 
forming  true  and  individual  concepts, 
is  possessed  of  true  and  individual  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  I  must  believe  that  a  divine 
Word  intervened  to  produce  the  latter, 
and  that  it,  and  it  only,  is  personally 
immortal.” 

After  a  declaration  such  as  this  has 
been  made,  the  Christian  conscience  is 
at  liberty  to  accept  any  theory  of  the 
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origin  of  the  soul  which  is  not  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  it. 

I  shall  pause  here  for  a  moment  to 
enter,  not  the  field  where  the  origin  of 
the  first  soul  is  being  discussed,  but 
another  very  similar  one  close  by,  where 
the  discussion  turns  on  the  origin  of 
all  the  souln  which  have  come  after. 
Christian  theology  has  never  been  able 
to  agree  on  this  point,  and  has  put  for¬ 
ward  several  contradictory  hypotheses. 
It  has  been  said  that  each  soul  is  direct¬ 
ly  created  by  God  for  each  body  ;  it 
has  been  replied  that  if  this  were  so, 
the  soul  would  be  exempt  from  origi¬ 
nal  sin.  It  has  been  said  that  the  soul 
is  transmitted  from  father  to  son  ;  it 
has  been  pointed  out  in  return,  that, 
as  the  human  soul  is  immortal,  this 
would  involve  granting  immortality 
even  to  forms  which  never  attain  com- 
.plcte  development. 

St.  Augustine  confessed  that  he  could 
not  get  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  the  great¬ 
est  among  hia  friends  and  disciples,  St. 
Fulgentius,'  wrote  that  it  is  allowable 
to  hold  either  of  these  opinions,  but 
that  neither  can  be  proved. 

Now,  it  is  jpossible,  1  believe,  to  form 
a  general  conception  of  the  origin  of 
the  human  soul,  which,  though  certain¬ 
ly  not  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the 
particular  mode  of  that  origin  which 
neither  St.  Augustine  nor  St.  Fulgen- 
tius  could  make  out,  and  which  science 
will  never  be  able  to  demonstrate  with 
certainty,  shall  yet  not  be  in  contradic¬ 
tion  with  the  Christian  faith,  nor  yet 
with  that  doctrine  which  connects  and 
subordinates  the  conception  of  evolu¬ 
tion  to  the  conception  oi  creation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  general  principle,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  human  soul  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  originating  Word  :  “  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image  and  after  our 
likeness.”  I  believe  that  this  Word  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  merely  articu¬ 
late,  audible,  and  transitory,  but  that 
it  can  only  signify  the  divine  Will  ;  in 
action,  as  a  law  of  nature  in  the  origin 
of  man  ;  in  action,  as  a  law  of  nature 
in  the  reproduction  of  individuals  ;  in 
action  throughout  that  distant  future 
in  which  I  foresee  man  conforming 
himself  more  and  more  closely  to  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God. 

By  means  of  a  given  energy,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  divine  Will,  or,  if  you  will. 


by  the  law  of  nature,  the  human  em¬ 
bryo  from  the  moment  of  its  formation 
is  animated  and  destined  by  its  parents 
to  become  a  human  soul  ;  but  only 
when  it  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
development  impossible  to  determine 
exactly  is  the  human  soul  created, 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  eye, 
which,  after  gradual  preparation  in  the 
embryo,  suddenly  acquires  the  faculty 
of  sight. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  I  can 
trace  the  direct  working  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  Will  in  the  origin  of  each  human 
soul. 

But  if  I  am  at  liberty,  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  to  believe  that  the  souls  of  the 
sons  of  Adam  are  created  human  in 
this  way,  by  the  efficacy  of  the  divine 
originating  Word,  by  a  law  of  nature, 
much  more  am  I  at  liberty  to  maintain 
that  this  divine  Word  produced  Adam 
himself  in  the  same  way.  I  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  divine  Word,  working  as 
a  law  of  nature,  prepared  body  and 
soul  together  in  the  Ibwer  phase  of  life, 
and  then,  when  the  body  was  ready, 
created  the  soul  within  it ;  but  always 
working  as  a  law  of  nature. 

The  human  soul,  thus  suddenly  cre¬ 
ated  after  a  long  period  of  preparation, 
by  her  very  birth  returned  her  own  an¬ 
swer  :  “  Here  am  1 ;  I  exist.” 

This  entrance  into  the  world  of  the 
conscious  spirit  and  the  created  speech 
closes  one  epoch  ;  and  now  another 
opens,  in  which  the  activity  of  evolu¬ 
tion  becomes  moral.  The  human  soul 
can  never  again  be  as  pure  as  the  clay 
of  its  birth,  when  first  it  could  say,  “  I 
am.”  But  we  shall  see  it,  after  start¬ 
ing  from  a  state  of  innocence,  attaining 
through  error  and  sorrow  to  a  new, 
mysterious,  regenerating  contact  with 
its  Cause,  whence  with  fuller  and  more 
complete  consciousness,  with  more  in¬ 
telligent  love,  it  will  be  able  to  say, 
“Thou  art.”  But  this  is  no  part  of 
my  subject,  to  which  I  must  return,  to 
say  a  last  word  as  an  artist. 

IV. 

Above  everything,  I  protest  against 
the  prejudice  of  those  who  shudder  at 
the  application  of  the  transl’ormist 
theory  to  the  human  species,  as  though 
it  were  moral  baseness. 
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Poetry  and  moral  baseness  may  in¬ 
deed,  unfortunately,  exist  together  in 
a  person,  but  never  in  an  idea.  If 
some  one  were  to  preach  to  us  that  man 
was  born  of  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  and 
woman  of  the  lily  and  the  rose,  there 
might  not  be  so  many  protests  as  are 
now  aroused  by  the  idea  of  progenitors 
who  seem  to  us  deformed,  just  because, 
in  their  imperfect,  monstrous  human¬ 
ity  of  aspect,  they  resemble  us.  I  can 
imagine  that  at  some  future  and  supe¬ 
rior  stage  of  our  existence  all  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  the  animal  human  body  may 
inspire  a  like  sentiment  of  repugnance 
in  those  possessed  of  a  spiritual,  trans¬ 
formed  body.  This  spiritual  body  al¬ 
ready  exists  in  potentiality  within  our 
own  body  ;  it  is  that  toward  which  we 
unconsciously  aspire,  which  we  catch 
glimpses  of  through  our  idealization  of 
love,  and  which  so  often  makes  us  scorn 
and  revolt  against  our  humiliating  ani¬ 
malism.  But  we  do  not  desoend  from 
the  brutes.  The  very  consciousness  of 
our  human  dignity,  the  vibrating  speech 
which  asserts  it,  have  been  preparing 
us  for  a  higher  enlightenment,  which 
has  penetrated,  illuminated,  and  trans¬ 
figured  even  the  deformed  face  which 
alone  they  could  transmit  to  us. 

We  do  not  descend  ;  we  ascend  from 
them  ;  and  our  age  is  getting  to  under¬ 
stand  better  and  better  that,  though 
human  vanity  may  sometimes  feel  grati¬ 
fied  by  descent,  the  true  glory  of  man  is 
to  ascend.  If  we  seek  to  boast  of  our 
origin,  let  our  boast  be  this  :  that  we 
were  not  made  suddenly,  long  after  the 
first  animals,  out  of  clay,  out  of  the 
putrefaction,  so  to  speak,  of  past  lives  ; 
but  rather  that  a  mighty  work  has  been 
wrought  out  on  our  planet,  in  order 
that,  from  the  dust  which  knew  neither 
putrefaction  nor  death,  living  forms 
might  arise  adapted  to  the  transmission 
of  life,  to  its  progress,  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  nature,  toward  higher 
types,  never  halting  for  a  moment  until 
brow,  gaze,  and  living  word  were  up¬ 
lifted  toward  heaven.  1  cannot  under¬ 
stand  either,  how  those  who  believe  in 
one  Author  of  all  things  can  be  ashamed 
of  any  kind  of  parentage  with  the 
brutes.  We,  who  believe  that  Nature 
carried  us  in  her  bosom  as  inferior  ani¬ 
mals,  have  for  her  a  feeling  which  is  at 
once  more  religious  and  more  moral, 


which  is  gradually,  indeed,  penetrating 
more  practically  into  life,  and  becom¬ 
ing  by  degrees  an  element  of  modern 
civilization. 

It  cannot  be  moral  to  feel  and  ex¬ 
press  contempt  for  creatures  occupying 
the  place  assigned  to  them  by  the  laws 
of  nature.  To  me,  the  history  of  the 
universe,  from  the  first  cellule  to  the 
first  conscience,  seems  like  a  divine 
drama,  each  separate  word,  as  well  as 
the  whole,  directed  by  complex,  rigor¬ 
ous  laws  ;  a  drama  such  as  the  most 
perfect  human  poem  can  barely  give  us 
a  faint  image  of.  In  a  poem  such  as 
this,  though  there  may  be  words  that 
appear  mean,  no  word  can  ever  be  con¬ 
temptible,  for  each  one  in  its  own  place 
contributes  its  thread  of  idea,  being  • 
the  necessary  preparation  which  must 
precede,  and  in  a  certain  sense  gener¬ 
ate,  the  clear  speech  which  follow’s 
afterward. 

The  spiritual  conception  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  which  I  am  defending,  does,  how¬ 
ever,  make  human  dignity  consist  in 
fighting  against  a  certain  close  connec¬ 
tion  which  we  have  with  the  brute ; 
but  it  is  a  brute  of  obscure  and  un¬ 
named  species,  which,  as  a  living  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  past,  still  rages  within  the 
human  heart,  continually  striving  to 
make  himself  master  of  it,  and  having 
to  struggle  against  the  empire  of  a 
power  to  him  unknow'u — the  moral 
conscience  ;  what  he  desires  being  to 
gain  possession  of  another  power  not  so 
unknown  to  him — the  intellect ;  and, 
if  he  conquers,  he  rises  to  the  face,  and 
looks  out  through  human  eyes,  at  times 
invisible  and  insidious,  at  others  greedy 
and  sinister  ;  now  ridiculous,  now  hor¬ 
rible,  according  to  the  qualities  and 
motions  of  the  passion  prevailing  in 
him,  and  the  greater  or  less  use  which 
he  has  been  able  to  make  of  the  intel¬ 
lect.  And  if  this  use  has  been  but 
small,  if  passion  has  remained  merely 
bestial,  he  carves  it  on  the  conquered 
brow,  stamping  his  own  lineaments  on 
it,  and  presents  to  us  an  ambiguous 
being,  descending  obliquely  toward  a 
state  which  is  neither  bestial  nor  hu¬ 
man,  but  is  much  worse  than  either. 

Modern  art  ought  to  understand  the 
function  which  a  fundamental  law  of 
nature  has  assigned  to  her  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  higher  human  faculties. 
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evolution,  to  help  the  divine  to  restrain 
the  brutal,  the  future  to  develop  from 
the  past.  Many  a  time  has  she  fulfilled 
and  she  still  fulfils  this  mission  half 
unconsciously,  by  the  simple  repre¬ 
sentation  of  beauty,  or  by  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  by 
bearing  witness  to  the  highest  beliefs  ; 
but  now  it  is  better  that  she  should  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  her  office,  as  illu¬ 
mined  by  the  torch  of  science. 

Be  we  few  or  many,  we  combatants 
for  the  power  and  glory  of  the  spirit, 
full  of  faith  in  science  and  in  every 
form  of  human  progress,  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  allowing  the  great  idea  of 
evolution  to  be  abandoned  ^almost  con¬ 
temptuously  to  a  materialist  philosophy, 
which,  without  having  the  smallest 
right  over  it,  uses  it  as  a  weapon  against 
our  very  ideal  itself. 

AVe  do  not  mean  that  the  artistic 
representation  of  the  moral  conceptions 
best  corresponding  to  the  Christian 
idea  should  be  respected  only  as  a 
praiseworthy  fidelity  to  the  past.  Art, 
according  to  our  theory,  by  promoting 
all  moral  ascent,  makes  her  own  the 
boldest  conjectures  of  modern  science, 
and  keeps  faith  with  the  future.  The 
law  of  evolution  governs  the  world  by 
means  of  two  forces,  the  conservative 
force  and  the  progressive  force.  Both 
are  equally  worthy  of  admiration.  But 
if,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  first  ani¬ 
mal  which  began  to  stand  upright  and 
to  walk  with  its  lower  extremities  only, 
was  a  radical,  then  the  art  which  tends 
to  correct  every  viciously  oblique  in¬ 
clination  of  the  human  mind,  setting 
it  high  and  straight  on  the  road  which 
leads  away  from  animalism,  is  a  radical 
art.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  an  instiument, 
though  a  humble  one,  of  that  progres¬ 
sive  force  whose  highest  instrument  is 
the  divine  living  Word,  which,  full 
still  of  hidden  germs,  goes  on  working 
in  the  world,  openly  and  secretly,  recog¬ 
nized  and  unrecognized,  as  the  CMiris- 
tian  moral  law. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  recommend 
to  art  the  exclusive  representation  of 
ideal  types.  She  may  do  well  also  to 
practise  the  autopsy  of  the  human  ani¬ 
mal.  “  II  est  dangereux,”  says  Pascal, 
“  de  trop  faire  voir  il  I’homme  combien 
il  est  egal  aux  betessans  lui  montrer  sa 


trop  voir  sa  grandeur  sans  sa  bassesse. 

Il  est  encore  plus  dangereux  de  lui  lais- 
ser  ignorer  I’un  et  I'autre  ;  mais  il  est 
tres  avantageux  de  lui  montrer  I’un  et 
I’autre.” 

Any  subject  may  furnish  art  with 
the  opportunity  for  this  double  Work. 
No  human  ait  can  be  true  which  can¬ 
not  find  in  the  same  person  elements 
of  the  higher  and  elements  of  the  lowey 
life,  at  least  some  germ  of  the  former, 
at  least  some  trace  of  the  latter. 

But  the  artist  is  not  fulfilling  his 
mission  irnless  he  makes  it  felt  that  he 
is  conscious  of  it,  that  he  is  striving 
against  the  ancient  brute,  against  the 
tendency  of  the  lower  human  element 
to  hinder  the  development  of  the  high¬ 
er  element.  There  is  no  need  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  art  to  morality,  as  so  many 
have  done  in  such  a  way  that  morality 
superposed  on  art  has  seemed  like  a 
dead  thing  crushing  a  living  one  ;  what 
is  needed  is  to  blend  them  in  such  per¬ 
fect  unity  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  moral  from  the  artistic  in¬ 
tention. 

This  activity  of  the  inferior  human 
element,  which  in  the  individual  takes 
the  form  of  a  thousand  different  mo¬ 
tions,  and  often  drapes  itself  with  good¬ 
ness  in  the  conscience  of  the  very  per¬ 
son  within  whom  it  is  at  work,  is  just 
as  much  present  in  the  organic  disor¬ 
der  from  which  society  is  now  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  here  it  is  even  more  hypocriti¬ 
cal.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this 
organic  social  disorder  is  produced  by 
the  working  of  those  lower  forms  of 
covetousness  belonging  partly  to  the 
past,  because  consecrated  by  law,  con¬ 
solidated  by  habit  into  institutions, 
grown  unconscious,  automatic  ;  partly 
to  the  present  because  alive,  active  and 
making  themselves  felt  in  the  high  and 
low  places  of  society.  It  is  they  that 
have  set  themselves  above  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  that  supreme  moral  law,  which 
corresponds  in  the  moral  order  to  the 
law  of  attraction  in  the  physical  or¬ 
der  ;  which  in  the  moral  ofder  com¬ 
mands  human  souls,  and  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  order  commands  atoms,  to  attract 
each  other  reciprocally  and  to  gravitate 
together  toward  a  centre. 

And  therefore  that  noble  art  which 
grows  passionate  over  social  miseries 
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should  beware,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
even  indirectly  arousing  these  instincts. 
It  must  fight  against  them  all,  armed 
with  an  ideal  of  justice  adapted  to 
transform  the  world  by  means  of  love, 
and  by  means  of  the  equal  distribution, 
not  01  enjoyments,  but  of  duties,  and 
of  duties,  too,  which  do  not  correspond 
to  the  armed  rights  of  codicils  and  force 
— let  our  legislators  mark  this — but 
which  do  correspond  to  the  law  of 
moral  attraction,  to  the  rights  of  Love, 
to  the  rights  of  God. 

Knights  of  the  spirit  though  we  be, 
we  do  not  for  that  reason  despise  or 
hate  the  body.  It  is  natural  to  poetry 
as  well  as  to  love  to  idealize  the  human 
body,  to  anticipate  almost  instinctively 
its  future  evolution,  in  a  vague,  fan¬ 
tastic,  prophetic  way.  The  small,  deli¬ 
cate  hand  of  a  woman  is  to  the  mind 
of  the  poet  or  the  lover  all  form,  color, 
life,  feeling,  intelligence,  passion, 
M'omanliness  ;  for  them  it  is  a  short  but 
exquisite  poem,  a  silent  world  of  the 
soul,  and,  being  a  lasting  flower,  it  be¬ 
comes  almost  like  a  symbol  of  eternal 
youth.  They  shrink  from  the  thought 
that  this  sweet  spiritual  hand  should 
be  descended,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
myriads  of  centuries,  from  members 
which  were  not  human ;  but  they 
would  equally  shrink  from  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  inner  part  of  that  hand, 
as  it  would  present  itself  to  a  professor 
of  anatomy.  These  two  forms  of  re¬ 
pugnance  spring  from  the  same  root ; 
the  idea  of  an  inferior  life  which  is 
purely  animal,  of  an  organism  entirely 
similar  in  its  interior  play  to  that  of 
the  beasts. 

It  is  a  fact  which  becomes  much 
more  offensive  when  considering  the 
body  as  a  whole.  There  is  very  little 
to  be  gained  by  denying  it  in  the  past, 
seeing  that  it  must  be  admitted  in  the 
present.  Well  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
more  vivid,  the  more  powerful  the 
sense  of  this  fact  is,  the  more  impetu¬ 
ous  will  be  the  reaction  which  it  causes, 
the  stronger  the  impulse  it  gives  to  the 
loving  fancy,  which  longs  to  see  in  the 
body  only  the  external  beauty,  the 
flower  of  life,  the  intense  expression  of 
the  soul ;  those  very  qualities,  in  fact, 
which  are  suitable  to  the  ideal  human 
body,  to  the  human  bodv  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  future  evolution,  ft  must  also  be 


said  that  we  necessarily  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  ideal  of  corporeal  beauty  from  the 
ancient  ideal.  Every  one  whose  mind 
is  modern  must  feel  the  coldness,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  purely  classical  type 
of  feminine  beauty,  as  the  inspiration 
of  love  and  art ;  but  we  can  also  find 
the  reasons  for  this.  Greek  beauty  ex¬ 
presses  a  serene  and  radiant,  though 
not  vain,  content  with  its  own  exist¬ 
ence  ;  it  represents  to  me  the  sublime 
joy  of  a  human  nature  which  has 
emerged  from  the  darkness  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  life,  happy  at  last,  in  the  light, 
to  be  able  to  rest  in  contemplation. 
Its  characteristics  are  satisfaction  and 
repose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cliar- 
acteristics  of  our  ideal  of  beauty,  pene¬ 
trated  as  it  is  in  every  line  of  tlie  per¬ 
son  with  refined  sentiment  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  are  aspiration,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  desires  never  satisfied  because 
they  ask  of  Love  and  Life  infinity  and 
eternity.  It  represents  to  me  human 
nature,  risen  higher  still,  renewed  in 
spirit,  illumined  by  an  ideal  which  it 
hardly  comprehends,  but  which  it  feels, 
longing  and  panting  to  realize  it  more 
fully. 

An  art  which  thus  draws  inspiration 
from  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  both 
in  the  moral  and  physical  order  of 
things  is  clearly  religious  in  character. 
The  conception  of  human  ’  evolution 
thus  applied  harmonizes  with  the  pur¬ 
est  religious  and  moral  feeling. 

This  is  why  I  believe  with  my  whole 
soul  that  the  great  hypothesis  is  true. 

A  materialist  whom  I  love,  not,  cer¬ 
tainly,  on  account  of  his  doctrines,  but 
rather  for  the  deep,  bitter,  Leopardian 
sadness  which  they  spread  in  his  heart, 
thinks  that  as  so  many  of  the  mineral 
elements  of  our  earth  are  to  be  found 
existent  in  other  stars,  very  probably 
the  matter  which  here  gave  origin  to 
the  first  living  cellule  may  be  found  to 
exist  in  them  too.  Therefore,  the  law 
of  evolution  being  universal,  if  on  our 
earth  the  first  cellule  was  capable  of 
producing,  little  by  little,  beings  with 
the  sense  and  capacity  for  poetry,  it  is 
very  probable  that  another  cellule  may 
at  the  same  time  have  produced  the 
same  result  in  some  other  star  of 
heaven.  * 

“So  may  it  be,”  writes  Maudsley,  “that 
when  the  high-so^ed  poetic  being  gazes  into 
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the  blue  deep  of  heaven  on  a  cloudless  night, 
rapt  away  fiom  things  of  earth  in  a  transport 
of  ineffable  ecstasy,  and  is  thrilled  with  mys¬ 
terious  sympathies  that  bring  him  into  sacred 
communion  of  spirit  with  something  that 
he  sees  not,  apprehends  not,  thinks  not,  but 
feels  is  there,  he  is  experiencing  the  dim  in¬ 
timation  of  a  nearer  kinship  than  he  sus¬ 
pects.”  * 

I  like  to  think  that  so  it  is  really,  that 
in  some  other  planet  at  least  beings  like 
ourselves  in  intelligence  and  love  have 
been  unfolding  and  now  exist,  that  be¬ 
tween  these  beings  and  ourselves  there 
are  mysterious  sympathies,  and  that  up 
there  among  them  some  one  is  testify¬ 
ing,  as  I  am  now  testifying  here,  to  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  tfiat  law  to  which 
our  stars  owe  their  light,  and  we  owe 
our  speech.  I  like  to  think  that  there 
is  no  star  in  the  world  where  faithful 


witnesses  have  not  arisen,  or  are  aris¬ 
ing,  to  confess  the  unity  of  the  order 
by  which  the  infinite  Cause  of  all 
things  is  continually  drawing  life  to 
ascend  toward  Himself,  conforming  it 
ever  more  closely  to  His  own  imago, 
that  He  may  attract  to  Himself  a  love 
which  shall  grow  ever  more  intelligent 
more  similar  to  His  own. 

Many  voices  on  earth  are  already 
arising  to  bear  this  testimony  Ai 
though  they  bo  accused,  strange  as  it 
seems,  of  wounding  religious  feeling 
and  human  dignity,  I  take  pride  in 
joining  my  voice  to  theirs ;  and  if 
with  regard  to  dogma  I  have  appealed 
in  the  name  of  masters,  now  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  divinest  sentiments  of  the 
soul  I  appeal  in  the  name  of  the  Ideal. 
—  Contemporary  Review. 
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Mahomet  found  polygamy  a  flour¬ 
ishing  institution  among  the  peoples 
whom  he  sought  to  convert  to  his  new 
religion,  but  the  traditions  of  Hebrew, 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Persian  civili¬ 
zation  v/ere  almost  lost,  and  whatever 
privileges  women  had  possessed  in  rc; 
moter  ages  obliterated.  But  by  organ¬ 
izing  the  harem  into  a  system  with 
well-defined  laws,  as  well  as  a  ceremo¬ 
nious  etiquette,  the  Prophet  lifted 
womanhood,  if  not  to  the  high  level 
which  Christianity  assigned  to  her,  still 
to  one  immeasurably  loftier  than  she 
had  yet  occupied  among  the  nations, 
for  whose  benefit  he  labored,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  benefit  which  he  con¬ 
ferred  upon  woman  was  the  very  strict 
lap  he  framed  to  render  her  absolute 
mistress  of  her  fortune.  These  laws 
remain  in  vigor  to  this  day.  A  Mu- 
hammedan  cannot  divorce  his  wife 
until  he  has  restored  to  her  every  pias¬ 
tre  of  the  money  she  brought  him  on 
her  marriage,  and  he  cannot,  without 
her  formal  consent,  touch  her  private 
means — that  is  to  say,  not  only  her 
dower,  but  whatever  she  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  •  through  legacies  from  her  par- 


*”Body  and  Will,”  p.  136. 
Naw  Buns.— VoL.  LXII.,  No.  8. 


ents  after  marriage.  Owing,  however, 
to  her  very  dependent  position  in  the 
household,  great  abuses  frequently 
arise,  and  she  is  swindled  out  of  her 
property  by  her  husband  more  often 
than  not,  through  her  own  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  laws  intended  to 
protect  her.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  a  great  many  Turk¬ 
ish  ladies  frequently  assert  their  rights 
ill  a  manner  which  is  possibly  more 
convincing  than  agreeable  to  their  hus¬ 
bands. 

Another  advantage  which  Mahomit 
secured  to  the  women  of  his  time  was 
their  protection  from  outrage.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  leading  trait  of  the  Orien¬ 
tal  character — excessive  jealousy — and 
by  placing  the  women  of  a  household 
under  the  absolute  control  of  its  master 
rendered  it  a  theological,  as  well  as  a 
legal,  oflence  for  a  near  relative,  let 
alone  a  stranger,  to  address,  or  even 
look  at  them. 

Notwithstanding  his  professed  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  cousin,  the  rich  widow 
Eadija,  whom  he  subsequently  mar¬ 
ried,  and  whose  wealth  so  greatly  assist¬ 
ed  him  in  carrying  out  his  prodigious 
projects,  Mahomet  invariably  speaks  of 
women  with  arrogance  and  contempt. 
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“  Woman,”  says  the  Koran,  is  “  a 
held” — a  sort  of  property  which  her 
husband  may  use  or  abuse  as  best  he 
thinks  6t.  “  The  happiness  of  a  wom¬ 

an  in  Paradise  is  beneath  the  plant  of 
her  husband's  feet,”  and  to  this  day 
the  bride  enters  the  nuptial  bed  at  the 
foot,  by  lifting  the  richly  embroidered 
counterpane  with  much  ceremony. 

“  The  good  wife,”  the  Koran  more¬ 
over  asserts,  “  has  a  chance  of  eternal 
happiness  only  if  it  be  her  husband’s 
will  ;”  but  the  other  less  loved  women 
of  his  harem  have  no  fixed  destination 
hereafter,  although,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
not  stated  that  they  are  to  be  everlast¬ 
ingly  damned.  The  moral  of  all  this 
is  that  a  Muhammedan  woman’s  sole 
aim  in  life  is  to  win,  at  any  cost,  favor 
of  her  husband.  On  that  depends,  not 
only  her  comfort  in  this  world,  but  her 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  The 
fortunate  fair  who  has  given  pleasure 
to  her  lord  will  have  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  him  in  Paradise  like 
the  moon  in  her  first  quarter.”  She 
will  preserve  all  her  beauty,  and  youth, 
until  the  consummation  of  time.  Her 
husband  will  never  look  older  nor 
younger  than  thirty-one  years. 

Having  lifted  one  sex  so  immeasur¬ 
ably  above  the  other,  the  Prophet  next 
set  to  work  to  frame  a  code  intended  to 
keep  women  in  their  places.  On  one 
of  the  little  slips  of  parchment,  with 
which  the  Archangel  Gabriel  was  wont 
to  supply  the  great  lawgiver,  will  be 
found  this  lino,  ”  If  your  wives  do  not 
obey  you,  beat  them.”  Now  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  legislating  for  the 
treatment  of  slaves,  the  Prophet  gives 
the  exact  number  of  strokes  it  is  law¬ 
ful  for  the  master  to  administer  ;  but 
the  wife’s  punishment  is  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  her  husband.  It  is 
true  that  Mahomet  proclaimed  monog¬ 
amy  to  be  superior  to  polygamy,  but 
he  soon  modified  this  by  declaring 
that,  “  If  one  wife  does  not  suffice,  it 
is  lawful  to  take  four  on  this  curious 
condition,  however,  that  the  four  wom¬ 
en  must  be  treated  with  impartiality, 
each  having  her  apartments,  her  ser¬ 
vants,  her  carriages,  and  even  her  jewels 
separate,  but  as  nearly  alike  as  possi¬ 
ble.  To  this  day,  the  old-fashioned 
Turks,  when  they  make  a  present  to 
their  wives  on  certain  feasts  of  the 


year,  give  them  precisely  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  of  silk  fora  gown,  or  set  of  jewels, 
or  whatever  other  object  they  think  fit 
to  offer  them.  This  regulation  also  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  amazing  rapacity  of  the 
Turks  when  they  rise  to  power  ;  they 
have  such  enormous  establishments  to 
keep  up.  A  C'onstantinopolitan  gen¬ 
tleman,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
who  had  ascended  the  social  ladder, 
through  the  caprice  of  a  former  Grand 
Vizier,  from  being  a  boy  in  a  travelling 
circus  to  the  grade  of  an  official  of  high 
rank,  gave  me,  one  day,  in  an  outburst 
of  confidence,  the  following  singular 
piece  of  information  :  “  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  Turkish  official,  once  he  gets 
into  a  position,  however  ample  may  be 
his  salary,  to  make  two  ends  meet ;  the 
women  of  his  household,  elated  by  for¬ 
tune,  become  so  extravagant.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  I  have  only  one  wife,  and  she 
is  a  very  well-educated  woman  and 
knows  how  to  economize  ;  nevertheless 
she  has  fifteen  slaves  and  attendants  to 
wait  upon  her  and  my  widowed  sister, 
whom,  according  to  our  laws,  as  she  is 
past  the  age  of  re-marriage,  and  a  very 
poor  woman,  I  am  obliged  to  support. 
I  have,  therefore,  eighteen  women  to 
lodge  and  feed,  besides  a  number  of 
male  servants,  my  household  number¬ 
ing  not  less  than  thirty  two  persons. 
This  is  nothing,  however,  to  that  of 

my  neighbor,  the  Minister  of  - , 

who  has  four  wives,  inhabiting  separate 
suites  of  apartments,  who  have  between 
ten  and  twenty  attendants  to  wait  upon 
each  of  them.  His  harem  is  composed 
of  nearly  eighty  women,  and  there  are 
besides  about  twenty  male  servants  in 
the  house.” 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that 
Mahomet’s  law,  which  provides  so  im¬ 
partially  for  the  four  ladies,  has  be¬ 
come  impracticable  under  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  better-educated 
Turks  are  speedily  arriving  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  wiser  to  have  a  single 
wife  ‘‘  than  four  who  literally  devour 
you.” 

Although  the  Koran  limits  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  true  believer’s  wives  to  four, 
the  example  of  the  Prophet  himself, 
who  had  fifteen,  has  led  to  what  I  might 
call  a  legalized  abuse.  All  the  slave 
women  servants  in  the  house  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  master,  and  if  they  bear 
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!  j^im  children  these  are  as  legitimate  as 
those  of  his  lawful  wives,  and  the  moth¬ 
er,  if  there  is  no  vacancy  by  the  death 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  wives,  is 
raised  to  the  rank  of  odalisque,  or  legiti¬ 
mate  mistress. 

Turkish  women,  although  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  next  world  is  so  very  unsat¬ 
isfactory  and  undefined,  are  neverthe¬ 
less  fairly  pious.  They  are  to  be  seen 
in  most  of  the  mosques,  notably  that 
of  Ahmed,  with  the  six  minarets,  on 
Fridays,  and  in  the  Ramazan  they  go 
in  crowds  to  evening  service  in  the 
beautiful  Shah  Zade,  or  Mosque  of  the 
Princes.  In  well-regulated  households 
prayers  are  said  five  times  a  day  by  all 
the  women,  but  in  contradistinction  to 
the  men,  they  never  pray  aloud.  I  am 
assured  they  have  their  favorite  imams 
and  dervishes,  just  as  Catholic  ladies 
have  their  pet  confessors  and  friars. 
While  on  the  subject  of  the  religion  of 
Turkish  women,  I  may  add  that  a 
Turk  can  marry  a  Christian  or  a  Jew- 
ish  girl,  and  that  she  is  not  obliged  to 
change  her  faith,  but  her  children  must 
be  brought  up  Muhammedans.  Sev¬ 
eral  Turkish  pashas  are  married  to 
French,  Hungarian,  and  even  English 
women,  but  I  am  assured  that  these 
marriages  are  rarely  happy.  The  lady 
is  obliged  to  conform  to  the  usages  of 
the  harem,  and  these  soon  become  very 
irksome  to  one  who  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  freedom.  Moreover,  the 
Giaour  ladies  are  not  well  received  by 
their  Moslem  relations  and  friends  of 
their  own  sex,  and  altogether  mixed 
marriages  in  Turkey  are  usually  a  fail¬ 
ure  and  end  in  divorce. 

Divorce  in  Turkey  is  obtained  with 
a  facility  which  would  surprise  even  our 
Transatlantic  cousins.  As  easily  as 
Abraham  cast  forth  Hagar  the  bond- 
woman  and  her  child,  so  also  can  the 
Turk  open  the  door  of  his  harem  and 
send  out  into  the  world  the  woman 
who  no  longer  pleases  him.  He  has 
but  to  give  her  back  her  dower  and  per¬ 
sonal  effects.  In  the  upper  classes, 
however,  certain  le^al  formalities  are 
gone  through,  and,  indeed,  as  the  lady 
is  usually  protected  by  her  parents, 
divorce  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
rare. 

I  know  instances,  however,  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  of  ladies  in  the  highest  offi¬ 


cial  circles  who  are  not  yet  very  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  who  have  been  divorced 
twice,  thrice,  and  even  ten  times. 
Among  the  lower  orders  divorce  may 
well  be  described  as  a  farce.  Many 
girls  who  are  not  yet  twenty  years  of 
age,  have  been  divorced  and  re-married 
a  dozen  times.  The  surprises  of  divorce 
are  among  the  most  amusing  features 
of  Turkish  social  life.  A  very  great 
personage,  second  only  to  the  Sultan  in 
rank,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  Sheik 
U1  Islam,  married  some  few  years  ago, 
when  his  position  was  very  inferior  to 
what  it  is  at  present,  a  highly-educated 
lady,  of  good  connection  and  fortune, 
but,  according  to  his  Excellency’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  story,  of  ungovernable  tem¬ 
per.  Within  the  year  they  were  di¬ 
vorced  and  re-married.  The  lady  soon 
found  her  new  husband  disagreeable, 
and  was  once  more  divorced.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  if  a  Turk  can  di¬ 
vorce  his  wife,  she  can  only  divorce 
him  at  his  pleasure,  by  making  herself 
as  unpleasant  to  him  as  possible.  In 
former  times  he  tied  her  up  in  a  sack 
and  had  her  dropped  into  the  Bos¬ 
phorus — to-day  he  divorces  her.  To 
return  to  the  lady  in  question.  The 
next  time  she  was  heard  of  by  her 
friends  was  as  a  teacher  in  the  Muham- 
medan  High  School  for  girls,  at  Scutari. 
A  few  years  back  she  was  selected  as 
governess  for  the  children  of  the  Khe- 
divH,  and  is  now  her  Highness's  private 
secretary,  in  which  quality  she  accom¬ 
panied  her  imperial  mistress  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  last  year,  and  actually  found 
herself  seated  at  a  state  banquet  at 
Yildiz  Kiosk  next  to  the  third  wife  of 
her  first  husband,  who  quietly  asked 
her  who  she  was.  Tableau  !  The  ease 
with  which  a  divorce  can  be  obtained 
in  Turkey  leads  to  many  abuses,  and 
creates  a  state  of  affairs  not  unlike  our 
prostitution. 

Most  of  the  beggar  women  in  Con¬ 
stantinople — and  they  are  innumerable 
— are  divorced  women  whose  frequent 
exchange  of  husband  has  brought  them 
to  the  level  of  the  most  unfortunate  of 
their  Christian  sisters.  They  have  got 
to  be  too  old  to  find  even  a  fellow-beg¬ 
gar  to  mate  with,  and  usually  end  their 
days  in  abject  misery  and  blindness  in 
some  deserted  cemetery.  Fuad  Paoha 
said  many  years  ago  that  the  emanci- 
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pation  of  Turkey  must  begin  by  the 
emancipation  of  Turkish  women,  and 
I  bold  that  the  question  of  the  East  is 
the  question  of  women.  We  must  not 
imagine  that  because  the  women  of 
Constantinople  are  not  as  closely  veiled* 
as  they  were  until  quite  recently,  and 
wear  under  their  regulation  feridje  or 
cloak  European  clothes  of  the  latest 
fashion,  that  their  position  has  mate¬ 
rially  changed  from  what  it  was  five 
hundred  years  ago.  The  vast  mass  of 
the  thirty  millions  of  Turkish  women 
are  little  better  than  animals.  The 
absolute  power  of  the  man  in  his  harem 
is  such,  that  no  male  stranger,  not  even 
the  police,  can  enter  within  its  pre¬ 
cincts  under  any  pretext  whatever,  a 
fact  which  undoubtedly  gives  rise  to 
innumerable  secret  crimes  and  acts  of 
unknown  and  unpunished  tyranny. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  average  Turk 
is  a  kindly,  indolent  fellow,  who  does 
his  best  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  religion, 
which  command  him  to  treat  his  wom¬ 
en  with  humanity,  but  it  is  to  his  in¬ 
terest  to  keep  them  in  their  places  as 
inferior  beings,  and  absolutely  seclud¬ 
ed.  It  is  an  impertinence  to  inquire 
of  a  Turkish  gentleman  after  the  health 
of  his  wife,  even  if  you  know  that  she 
is  at  the  point  of  death.  Above  all,  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  offend  him,  never 
question  him  about  his  daughters,  and 
remember  that  the  women  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  household,  and  their  affairs,  are 
his  exclusive  property. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  life  of  a 
young  Turk  of  the  wealthier  class,  I  will 
relate,  as  it  was  described  to  me,  the 
sort  of  existence  led  by — we  will  say — 
Ahmed  Bey,  the  son  of  X.  Pasha. 
Ahmed  is  the  eldest  boy  of  a  rich  man, 
who  has  four  wives  in  his  harem  of 
sixty  women.  Possibly  his  mother  was 
a  Circassian  slave.  At  present  she  is, 
we  will  suppose,  the  bujuk  hanoum,  or 
first  wife,  of  his  Excellency.  As  a 
baby  our  young  friend  Ahmed  wore  for 
two  years  very  tight  swaddling  clothes. 
As  he  grew  older  and  began  to  feel  his 
legs,  a  little  uniform  was  made  for 
him,  an  exact  fac-simileof  his  father’s. 


*  The  yaskmaok  is  not  of  Turkish  invention, 
but  adopted  bj  the  Turks  from  the  Byzantines. 
1  have  recently  seen  a  genuine  Tanagra  figure 
with  a  distinct  yaskmack,  draped  and  pinned 
exactly  like  a  Turkish  head  dress. 
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epaulettes,  decorations  and  sworrl  inclu¬ 
sive.  In  this  awkward  costume  for  so 
tiny  a  person,  he  was  occasionally  taken 
out  by  his  Excellency  for  a  walk  ora 
drive.  He  was  permitted  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  mother,  or  foster-mother,  to 
visit  the  harems  of  their  friends  and 
relations,  or  else  to  see  the  shops  and 
bazaars.  Hygiene  was  utterly  neglect¬ 
ed  in  his  case,  save  for  an  over-frecpient 
use  of  the  hot  bath  and  an  occasional 
ride  on  horseback.  Ahmed  at  last  grew 
up  to  be  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  circumcised — a  great  event  in  his 
early  life.  The  harem  was  upside  down 
for  three  days,  and  the  ladies  kept  open 
house  to  all  the  women  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Refreshments  and  presents  were 
offered  to  every  one.  Conjurors,  dan¬ 
cers,  and  theatrical  representations,  in¬ 
cluding,  of  course,  kharagois  (a  sort  of 
ombre  chinois)  and  his  unspeakable  ob¬ 
scenities,  amused  the  fair  inmates  of 
the  harem,  and  were  repeated  in  the 
salamlick  or  men’s  department,  where 
unbounded  hospitality  was  kept  up  in 
honor  of  our  friend  Ahmed  and  his 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  his  re¬ 
ligion. 

The  Koran  obliges  a  son  to  pay  his 
maternal  parent  extraordinary  homage. 
He  cannot  sit  down  in  her  presence 
unless  she  grants  him  permission  so  to 
do,  and  when  he  takes  his  departure  he 
kisses  the  hem  of  her  garment.  He  is 
allowed  to  see  his  sisters  unveiled,  but 
not  his  aunts  or  cousins.  At  last  our 
young  friend  arrives  at  a  marriageable 
age.  In  the  good  old  times  matters 
were  considerably  simplified.  His  moth¬ 
er  would  either  have  made  up  a  match 
for  him  with  some  wealthy  girl  of  her 
family  or  acquaintance,  or  his  father 
would  have  gone  down  to  the  slave 
market  and  purchased  him  the  pretti¬ 
est  wench  he  could  find.  As  for  con¬ 
sulting  Ahmed’s  wishes  or  taste  in  the 
matter,  that  would  never  have  enteicd 
their  heads.  Opinions  have  changed 
a  little  in  Turkey,  and  Ahmed  is  al¬ 
lowed  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Still  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  converse  with  his 
^anc'ee,  or  form  for  himself  any  idea  of 
her  character  or  appearance.  He  has 
to  take  all  on  maternal  authority. 
Amon^  the  wealthier  claases  the  mar¬ 
riage  IS  always  arranged  between  the 
mothers  of  the  youth,  with  the  appro- 
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bation,  of  course,  of  their  fathers.  Sev¬ 
eral  interviews  take  place  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  between  the  two  mothers,  and 
preliminary  matters  are  speedily  ar¬ 
ranged.  Ahmed’s  family  send  the  fu¬ 
ture  bride  as  rich  a  present  as  their  for¬ 
tune  will  admit,  and  her  father  and 
mother,  in  return,  make  an  equally 
rich  present  to  young  Ahmed. 

A  few  days  lafer  a  very  curious  cere¬ 
mony  takes  place.  The  father  of  the 
future  husband  forwards  to  the  father 
of  the  bride  a  present  in  money,  or 
Aghirlik,  which  is  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  exact  weight  of  his  daughter, 
so  that  it  is  in  reality  the  bridegroom’s 
family  which  provides  the  dower  ;  but 
it  is  usual  for  people  in  good  circum¬ 
stances  to  give  their  daughter  a  suffi¬ 
cient  sum  of  money  to  render  her  fair¬ 
ly  independent,  and  at  her  father’s 
death  she  inherits,  with  her  sisters  and 
his  widows,  two-thirds  of  his  fortune, 
equally  divided  between  them  all.  It 
is  this  money,  together  with  all  her 
jewels  and  household  effects,  which 
must  be  restored  to  the  young  woman 
in  case  of  divorce.  At  last  the  great 
day  comes — the  marriage  day.  As  the 
Koran  does  not  consider  marriage  a  re¬ 
ligious  necessity,  an  imam  may  or  may 
not  be  invited  to  bless  the  couple.  But 
recently,  in  imitation  of  the  Europeans, 
the  priest  is  usually  present.  A  Turk¬ 
ish  marriage  takes  place  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Ahmed  leaves  his  father’s  house 
on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  his  young  friends.  He 
wears  his  smartest  uniform,  and  has 
evidently  made  the  best  of  his  personal 
attractions.  When  the  party  arrives 
at  the  bride’s  house  they  nnd  the  doors 
besieged  by  a  motley  crowd.  All  the 
women  of  the  quarter  have  turned  out 
to  criticise  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  the  young  man  has  to  pass  into  the 
house  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  compli¬ 
ments  and  benediction,  which  he  an¬ 
swers  by  scattering  broadcast  several 
handfuls  of  small  coins.  At  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  he  is  met  and  embraced 
by  his  father-in-law  and  all  the  male 
members  of  the  house,  who  escort  him 
to  the  principal  apartment  of  the 
Salamlick,  where  he  finds  his  friends 
and  relatives  assembled,  and  partakes 
of  coffee,  sherbet,  and  other  light  re¬ 
freshments.  In  the  meantime,  the 


scene  in  the  harem  is'  wonderfully 
amusing.  The  bride,  whom  we  will 
call  Gul  Hanoum,  or  the  Lady  Rose, 
is  dressed  in  the  most  elaborate  Parisian 
bridal  costume,  with  an  immense  long 
train,  a  wreath  of  orange  flowers  on 
her  head,  and  a  pink  veil  reaching  to 
the  ground.  She  sits  like  a  statue  on 
a  sort  of  throne  placed  at  the  further 
end  of  the  apartment,  and  beneath  a 
canopy  composed  of  garlands  of  artifi¬ 
cial  roses.  All  the  ladies  of  her  family 
and  acquaintance  are  present — some 
few,  the  elder,  in  the  beautiful  orien¬ 
tal  costumes  of  a  bygone  time,  the  rest 
in  badly  assorted  European  evening 
dresses,  and  blazing  with  all  the  jew¬ 
elry  they  can  load  upon  their  persons. 
I  am  assured  that  in  the  upper  classes 
of  Turkish  society,  the  curious  bridal 
head-dress  made  of  gold  frillings  near¬ 
ly  a  yard  long,  has  entirely  disappeared. 
But  I  was  once  fortunate  enough  in  a 
low  quarter  of  Constantinople  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  bride  who  was  passing 
through  a  courtyard,  and  was  wearing 
this  glittering  shower  of  golden  wire. 
Gul  Hanoum  sits  on  her  throne  as  im¬ 
movable  as  a  sphinx,  while  her  friends 
eat,  drink,  and  make  merry,  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  bridal  presents,  which  are 
usually  protected  by  a  wire  grating  to 
prevent  pilfering,  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  at  a  Turkish  wedding, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  the  poor¬ 
est  beggar  woman  in  the  street  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  and  see  the  bride  and 
her  presents.  The  noise  and  the  chat¬ 
ter  are  deafening.  The  refreshments 
are  of  the  most  elaborate  description, 
and  the  company  is,  moreover,  enter¬ 
tained  by  dancers  and  conjurors.  An 
hour  before  sunset  the  imam  calls  the 
Faithful  to  prayers,  and  in  both  the 
Salamlick  and  the  harem  the  company 
fall  on  their  knees  and  go  through  all 
the  gymnastics  peculiar  to  Muhamme- 
dan  devotion.  At  last  the  women  take 
their  leave,  for  it  is  not  lawful  for  a 
Muhammedan  woman,  except  in  Rama¬ 
zan,  to  bo  abroad  after  dark. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Salamlick,  an 
amusing  scene  occurs  :  Ahmed  has  to 
run  for  his  life  to  the  harem,  under  a 
shower  of  old  shoes.  May  we  not  have 
derived  our  custom  of  throwing  an  old 
slipper  after  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
as  they  depart  on  their  honeymoon. 
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from  the  Turks?  according  to  whom 
au  old  slipper  thrown  after  a  man 
is  au  infallihle  charm  against  the  evil 
eye.  At  the  door  of  the  harem  he  finds 
a  eunuch  holding  a  huge  wax  candle  in 
his  hand.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
this  individual  would  have  worn  the 
long  striped  garments  and  huge  turban 
peculiar  to  his  office.  To-day  he  is  ar¬ 
rayed  in  a  second-hand  frock-coat  or  a 
suit  of  dittos.  The  eunuch  “  opens 
the  gate  of  paradise,”  the  door  of  the 
nuptial  chamber.  The  oldest  woman 
in  the  harem,  or  Yenghie  Kadine,  re¬ 
ceives  the  bridegroom  and  leads  him  to 
the  bride,  who  is  still  seated  as  immo¬ 
bile  as  a  statue  on  her  divan,  enveloped 
from  head  to  foot  in  her  pink  veil. 
Ahmed,  who  has  now  the  right  to  be¬ 
hold  her  features,  falls  on  his  knees  at 
her  feet  and  implores  her  in  the  most 
poetic  language  he  can  command  to 
permit  him  to  gaze  upon  her  counte¬ 
nance.  “  Light  of  my  eyes,”  he  ex¬ 
claims  with  passionate  ardor,  “  tell  me 
your  name,”  The  bride  answers  three 
times  “  Gul — Gul — Gul,”  afterward  the 
old  woman,  stepping  forward,  relieves 
her  of  her  veil.  The  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  now  sit  down  to  a  frugal  supper 
of  chicken  and  rice,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  the  ancient  female  withdraws  dis¬ 
creetly  and  they  are  left  en  tUe  d  tote 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  et  bon 
soir.  If  the  lady  is  well-educated  and 
clever,  and  many  Turkish  women  are 
exceedingly  intelligent,  she  may  keep 
Ahmed  all  to  herself  and  have  no  rivals 
in  the  household  ;  but  usually  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  so  another  wife  is 
added  to  the  harem,  and  the  fair  Gul 
is  henceforth  known  as  the  Great  Lady 
or  Bn'iuk  llanoum,  and  the  second  is 
called  the  Tkindji  Hanoum,  or  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Lady,  and  if  in  due  time  a  third 
and  fourth  lady  appear  in  the  family 
circle  they  are  styled  respectively  the 
Ortanie  Hanoum  or  the  Middle  Lady 
or  the  Kutchuk  Hanoum  or  the  Little 
Lady,  and  these  titles  they  retain  as 
long  as  they  remain  undivorced,  or  to 
the  end  of  their  lives.  If  a  visitor 
come  to  see  them,  she  invariably  asks 
for  them  by  these  titles  and  not  by 
their  name.  Even  the  children  are 
classed  according  to  the  rank  and  order 
of  their  mothers.  One  would  never 
say  in  speaking  of  the  children  of  a 
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facha  that  they  are  his  sons  by  Gul 
lanoum,  for  instance,  but  by  the  Great 
Lady,  the  Second  Lady,  etc.  Tlie 
name  of  the  father  is  never  pronounced 
within  the  harem  walls.  If  a  husband 
addresses  a  letter  to  one  or  the  other  of 
his  four  wives,  he  would  never  think  of 
addressing  it  to  Zerah,  Leilia,  Yesibe, 
Conjefem,  or  Dilarum  Hanoum,  but 
always  to  the  Great  Lady,  the  Second 
Ladv,  and  so  forth. 

The  rigor  of  the  etiquette  observed 
in  a  harem  is  very  curious.  No  wife 
may  present  herself  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband  without  either  previously 
informing  him  of  her  intended  visit  or 
else  being  commanded  to  come  before 
him.  This  message  is  usually  sent  by 
a  female  slave  or  hy  a  eunuch.  Each 
wife  takes  it  in  turn  to  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  her  lord,  to  look  after  his 
clothes,  to  offer  him  his  pipe  and  coSee, 
and  to  make  herself  generally  agree¬ 
able  during  the  time  he  wishes  her  to 
remain  in  intimate  contact  with  him, 
which  sometimes  is  for  a  whole  year. 
When  he  is  tired  of  her  company  he 
makes  her  a  small  present  and  she  re¬ 
tires  until  she  is  asked  for  again.  Mean¬ 
while  the  other  women,  who  usually 
have  an  army  of  attendants  according 
to  the  means  of  the  master  of  the  house 
or  their  own,  spend  their  time  in  prat¬ 
ers,  bathing,  in  playing  with  their  chil¬ 
dren,  dressing  themselves,  dancing, 
and,  above  all,  in  paying  visits  and 
shopping.  If  the  four  wives  hai)peu  to 
be  in  the  same  room  together,  it  is  the 
etiquette  for  the  Great  Lady  to  grant 
permission  to  the  Second  Lady  to  sit 
down,  who,  in  her  turn,  motions  to  the 
third  that  she  may  rest  her  weary  body 
on  the  divan,  and  finally  this  lady  sends 
on  the  pleasant  message  to  the  fourth, 
or  kutchuk  hanoum.  If  the  mother  of 
the  master  of  the  house  comes  into  the 
general  sitting-room,  everybody  rises  to 
salute  her,  and  nobody  sits  down  until 
she  has  given  them  permission  to  do 
so.  Some  fifty  years  ago  the  interior 
of  Turkish  harems  were  extremely  pic¬ 
turesque,  judging  by  the  numerous  ac¬ 
counts  we  have  of  them,  but  at  the 
present  time  things  have  greatly  altered 
for  the  worse. 

A  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  was  a  governess  some  two  years 
ago  in  the  harem  of  a  very  rich  gentle- 
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man  at  Scutari,  thus  described  to  me 
her  experiences  :  “  Fortunately  the 
ladies  in  this  harem  were  very  fond  of 
the  bath,  but  all  day  long  they  loll 
about  in  their  nightgowns,  which  are 
more  often  than  not  changed  once  a 
month,  especially  in  summer.  I  have 
seen  them  when  they  have  had  a  recep¬ 
tion  wearing  these  dirty  garments 
under  an  elaborate  tea-gown,  or  a  short 
jacket,  of  the  richest  silk,  worth  £30 
or  £40.  Some  of  the  slave-girls  wear 
very  splendid  costumes  made  of  velvet 
or  brocade,  and  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  adorned  with  more  jewelry 
than  their  mistresses.  These  women 
do  absolutely  nothing  from  morning 
till  night  but  eat,  drink,  and  sleep. 
Occasionally  they  go  for  a  drive  in  a 
closed  brougham,  and  sit  by  the  hour 
under  the  trees  of  some  cemetery,  or 
else  loll  in  a  caique  on  the  waters  of 
the  Bosphorus.  One  or  two  of  them 
speak  French  and  read  French  novels 
fairly  well.  There  was  one  girl  in  this 
particular  harem  who  played  the  piano 
very  nicely.  Otherwise  the  monotony 
of  their  existence  is  scarcely  credible. 
When  I  was  ill  not  one  of  them  came 
near  me,  excepting  a  little  slave-girl 
who  waited  upon  me.  It  was  not  from 
any  feeling  of  unkindness,  but  simply 
because  they  did  not  know  what  to  do 
in  a  sick  room.  The  number  of  in¬ 
fants  who  die  in  Turkey  through  the 
ignorance  of  their  mothers  and  fathers 
is  prodigious.  Some  three  years  ago  t 
was  the  inmate  of  the  harem  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  wealthiest  men 
in  Turkey  a  favorite  minister  of  the 
Sultan.  There  were  sixty-two  ladies 
in  the  harem,  although  he  had  only 
two  wives  himself  ;  but  there  were  the 
seven  wives  of  his  three  sons,  besides 
the  ladies  1  have  just  mentioned,  the 
Pacha’s  mother  and  her  two  old  sisters, 
and  half  a  score  of  aged  pauper  female^ 
relatives,  who,  aecording  to  time-hon¬ 
ored  Turkish  custom,  are  clad,  board¬ 
ed,  and  lodged  gratuitously.  The  rest 
of  this  regiment  of  women  was  made 
up  of  slaves  and  servants  of  all  ages. 
One  day  the  little  grandson,  a  child  of 
six,  fell  ill.  Instead  of  sending  for  a 
doctor,  a  “  wise  woman”  was  sum¬ 
moned,  who  performed  some  incanta¬ 
tion  over  the  fever-stricken  infant,  then 
incensed  the  bed  above  and  under¬ 


neath,  and  finally,  taking  out  of  a  rich¬ 
ly  embroidered  kerchief  the  jaw-bone 
of  a  ram,  scrubbed  the  child  all  over 
with  it.  After  this  she  said  a  few 
prayers.  On  rising  from  her  knees  she 
took  a  spoonful  of  molten  lead  and 
threw  it  into  a  vessel  full  of  water.  Of 
course,  it  assumed  a  curious  figure  at 
the  bottom  ;  according  to  its  shape  she 
prophesied  whether  the  child  was  to 
recover  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
died  in  the  night.  The  ladies  in  this 
harem  dressed  magnificently  whenever 
they  expected  company,  and  their 
jewels  were  really  splendid.  But  when 
they  were  among  themselves  they  wore 
their  nightgowns  exactly  like  my 
friends  at  Scutari.  As  a  rule  these 
good  ladies  seemed  to  be  fairly  happy, 
and  there  was  very  little  quarrelling 
among  them.  One  day,  however,  son.e 
very  pretty  slave-girls  were  brought  to 
the  harem  to  be  purchased.  I  was 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was,.  I 
assure  you,  a  sickening  sight  to  see  the 
Pacha  examining  them — even  their 
teeth — as  if  they  were  young  animals. 
They  did  not  seem  to  mind  it,  and  I 
am  bound  to  admit  that  in  all  the  ten 
years  I  have  been  a  governess  in  vari¬ 
ous  Turkish  families,  I  have  come 
across  fewer  cases  of  ill-treatment  of 
servants  than  I  did  in  a  similar  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  England.  It  is  not  for 
me,”  adds  this  lady,  ”  to  reveal  what  I 
know  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  an 
average  Turkish  household,  but  al¬ 
though  I  have  come  across  a  great 
many  cases  of  women,  and  even  very 
young  girls,  having  clandestine  love 
affairs  and  worse,  still,  take  it  for  all 
in  all,  the  average  Turkish  woman, 
were  it  not  for  her,  to  our  minds,  in¬ 
delicate  language,  has  a  fair  right  to  be 
considered,  as  Shakespeare  expresses  it, 
honest. 

”  Nothing,  however,  can  exceed  the 
coarseness  of  Turkish  conversation,  ren¬ 
dered  all  the  more  exasperating  because 
the  voices  of  Turkish  ladies  are  the 
most  deliciously  musical  imaginable. 
Turks  revel  in  filthy  jokes  and  stories, 
and  this  has  a  must  deplorable  infiu- 
ence  on  the  rising  generation.  Once 
or  twice  I  accidentally  roused  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  wives  of  my  employers,  and 
in  One  house  I  was  made  to  feel  so  un¬ 
comfortable  as  to  take  the  advice  of 
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my  employer,  the  Pasha,  and  transfer 
myself  to  another  family  as  quickly  as 
possible.  A  few  years  ago  a  young 
English  lady  was  nearly  poisoned  in  a 
Turkish  harem.  Every  afternoon  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  cup  of  tea, 
which  was  usually  brought  to  her  by  a 
little  negro  boy,  who  was  very  fond  of 
her.  She  noticed  that  he  pointed  to 
her  in  a  very  significant  manner  not  to 
touch  the  sugar.  She  took  one  lump 
from  the  vessel  and  afterward  had  it 
examined.  It  was  full  of  arsenic.  She 
accepted  the  hint,  and  left  within  four- 
and-tweuty  hours.  You  have  heard,  I 
daresay,  of  the  famous  fatal  cup  of 
coffee.  Do  you  know  of  what  it  con¬ 
sists?  It  is  full  of  chopped  hair  or 
ground  glass,  and  is  said  to  be  the  dead¬ 
liest  of  poisons,  for  it  destroys  the  in¬ 
testines  and  produces  a  lingering  death, 
the  cause  of  which  defies  a  post  mor¬ 
tem.” 

Only  the  master  of  the  house  can 
bear  witness  against  his  women,  and  in 
this  year  of  grace  1895  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  Turkey  for  two  women  to 
give  evidence  as  witnesses  against  a 
man  ;  the  declarations  of  one  female 
are  not  legal. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Turkish  women 
possess  a  great  deal  of  liberty.  They 
can  remain  out  of  doors,  shoj)ping  and 
visiting  their  friends,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  without  even  asking  their  hus¬ 
band’s  permission  to  do  so.  They  can 
betake  themselves,  their  children  and 
their  attendants,  to  spend  a  week  or  so 
in  the  harem  of  a  friend,  and  have  only 
to  place  outside  their  harem  door  their 
boots  to  signify  to  their  lord  and  mas¬ 
ter  that  they  are  entertaining  guests. 
While  the  harem  is  occupied  by  stran¬ 
ger  ladies,  neither  husband  nor  son  has 
any  right  to  enter  it.  A  little  Turkish 
employe,  whose  salary  amounts  to  £400 
a  year,  related  to  me  one  day  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  story  ;  “  My  wife,”  said 
he,  “has  just  invited -the  harem  of 
one  of  her  friends  to  spend  a  week  with 
her,  and  yesterday  afternoon  behold 
their  arrived  at  my  house,  with  all 
their  belon^irigs,  our  neighbor’s  wife, 
his  mother-in-law,  three  children,  and 
five  slaves.  While  they  remain  in 
my  house  I  may  not  enter  the  harem- 
lick,  and  my  good  wife’s  capricious 
hospitality  will  cost  me  about  forty 
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livres,  and  I  shall  have  to  get  in  debt 
in  consequence.” 

The  favorite  pursuits  of  Turkish 
women  are  shopping,  visiting,  and  gen¬ 
eral  gadding  about,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  frequent  the  band  when  it 
plays  in  the  public  gardens,  or  to  at¬ 
tend  theatres,  concerts,  and,  needless 
to  say,  any  of  the  social  gatherings  of 
Christians.  Their  principal  public 
recreations  are  rowing,  in  their  caiques, 
up  the  Golden  Horn  to  the  Sweet 
Waters  of  Europe  on  Fridays  in  May, 
and  on  the  Bosphorus  and  on  the 
canals  of  the  exquisitely  pretty  Sweet 
Waters  of  Asia  in  the  summer.  On 
Fridays  and  Sundays  in  the  warm 
months  you  will  see  thousands  of  Turk¬ 
ish  women  of  all  classes  clustered  to¬ 
gether  in  picture^ue  groups  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  in  the  various  ceme¬ 
teries  and  open  spaces  whence  a  view 
can  be  obtained.  But  they  are  always 
separated  from  the  men,  and,  true  to 
the  Oriental  instincts,  invariably  speak 
to  each  other  in  a  whisper.  A  Turkish 
lady  who  is  an  excellent  English  scholar 
and  a  very  tine  musician,  said  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  in  my  hearing,  re¬ 
cently,  “  Is  it  not  hard  that  I,  who  am 
so  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
whose  husband  would  only  be  too  de¬ 
lighted  to  allow  me  to  do  so,  cannot  go 
to  a  concert  or  an  opera  without  en¬ 
dangering  either  my  own  liberty  or  his 
prospects  with  the  Sultan  ?  You  know,” 
she  continued,  “  that  no  female  Otto¬ 
man  subject  can  leave  the  Empire  on 
any  pretext  whatever,  and  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Turkish  ambassadors  and  consuls  at 
foreign  Courts  are  Christians.  As 
Egypt  indirectly  belongs  to  Turkey  we 
are,  however,  allowed  to  go  there,  and 
the  freedom  which  we  enjoy  under 
British  rule  makes  a  winter  m  Cairo 
delightful,  for  we  can  attend  the  opera, 
the  theatres,  and  even  the  race-course. 
Her  Highness  the  Princess  Eazali  of 
Egypt,  a  most  accomplished  woman, 
and  a  relative  of  my  own,  lives  like  a 
European,  and  entertains  ladies  and 
gentlemen  at  dinner.  She  came  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  a  few  months  ago,  and  was 
so.imprudent  as  to  ask  an  old  friend.  Sir 
A.  and  his  wife,  to  dine  with  her.  On 
the  following  day  her  Highness  received 
the  Sultan’s  orders  to  return  to  Cairo 
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forthwith.  I  am  a  well-educated  wom¬ 
an,  and  speak  French  and  English  flu¬ 
ently,  and  1  am  a  very  good  musician. 
You  can  imagine  nothing  more  painful 
than  iny  existence  here.  I  can  find  no 
kindred  society.  Perhaps  the  best- 
educated  xMuharamedau  women  among 
my  acquaintance  are  some  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  princesses  in  the  harem  of  the  ex- 
Khedive  (since  dead).  One  or  two  of 
these  ladies  are  really  very  able  and 
well-informed  ;  but  otherwise  a  woman 
who  can  talk  even  sensibly,  except  on 
household  affairs,  is,  as  we  say  in  Turk¬ 
ish,  a  white  crow.  No,  the  more  edu¬ 
cated  a  Turkish  woman  becomes  the 
more  unhappy  she  must  necessarily  be, 
until  the  ardent  wish  of  Fuad  Pacha 
is  realized  and  we  are  emancipated. 
Mark  my  words,  it  will  not  be  many 
generations  before  we  are  so.  The 
women  of  Turkey  are  of  many  races, 
Georgians,  Circassians,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  natu¬ 
rally  very  intelligent,  really  more  so, 
believe  me,  than  the  men  ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  there  is  a  growing  esprit  de  corps 
among  us.  Three  years  ago  the  Sultan 
issued  an  order  that  all  Turkish  women 
should  wear  the  old-fashioned  yashmac 
and  feridje  during  Ramazan.  For  three 
days  the  order  was  obeyed,  but  on  the 
fourth  the  entire  female  population  of 
Constantinople  went  out  without  them  ; 
since  which  time  his  Majesty  has  taken 
care  not  to  interfere  with  our  costumes. 
Education  is  spreading  rapidly  among 
the  men,  and  no  sensible  man  can  tol¬ 
erate  the  constant  companionship  of 
ignorant  women.  Our  men  are,  more¬ 
over,  beginning  to  realize  the  social 
use  of  women,  and,  frequenting  as 
they  do  the  society  of  Christian  ladies, 
especially  those  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
their  vanity  is  wounded  when  they  per¬ 
ceive  that  their  own  women  cannot  dis¬ 
play  their  charms,  their  jewels,  or  their » 
dresses  in  what  Europeans  call  Society. 

I  can  assure  you  that  if  a  census  were 
taken  of  the  number  of  women  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  who  prefer  the  ancient  re¬ 
gime  to  what  we  believe  will  be  the 
r^ime  of  the  future,  very  few  would 
vote  in  its  favor.  Is  it  not  ridiculous 
that  a  husband  cannot  go  out  visiting 
or  shopping  with  his  wife,  but  must 
needs  walk  about  a  dozen  yards  behind 
her?  We  are  not  allowed  to  take  a 


drive  in  an  open  carriage,  but  must  go 
in  a  stuffy  brougham,  even  on  the  hot¬ 
test  day  in  summer.  I  am  a  rich  wom¬ 
an,  but  if  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
cross  the  frontier,  let  alone  to  go  to 
Vienna  or  Paris,  I  should  either  be 
arrested  and  brought  back  in  disgrace 
to  Constantinople,  or  else  never  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  my  native  country  again. 
All  these  antiquated  regulations  were 
perhaps  useful  in  olden  times,  but  to¬ 
day,  when  we  Turks  have  to  contend 
with  the  machinery  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  they  are  simply  as  hopeless  as  they 
are  barbaric.  There  is  no  chance  for 
Turkey  so  long  as  the  mothers  and 
wives  of  the  men  who  are  called  upon 
to  rule  our  destinies  remain  in  crass 
ignorance.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
superstition  which  reigns  in  this  great 
city  among  the  Muhammedan  women, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  entire  Em¬ 
pire.  Nothing  is  done  without  con¬ 
sulting  a  witch,  a  hodja,  a  seer,  a  fer- 
tune-teller,  or  a  palmist.  These  ras¬ 
cals,  many  of  whom  are  very  interest¬ 
ing  on  account  of  the  traditions  they 
still  possess  of  the  dark  arts  of  bygone 
civilizations,  literally  rule  the  harems. 
They  are  the  doctors  and  the  confessors 
of  the  women.” 

The  observations  made  by  this  well- 
known  and  very  remarkable  Turkish 
lady  are  doubtless  so  absolutely  true  as 
to  paint  in  a  few  short  sentences  the 
present  condition  of  her  sisters.  Tliere 
IS  another  matter  connected  with  the 
condition  of  the  women  in  Turkey 
which  deserves  brief  attention,  and  that 
is  the  slave  question.  Although,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  tnirty  years,  the  slave  mar¬ 
kets  of  Constantinople  and  of  the  other 
large  Turkish  cities  have  been  formally 
closed,  the  slave  traffic,  especially  in 
females  and  children  of  both  sexes,  is 
still  active  to-day.  It  is  carried  on  sur¬ 
reptitiously,  especially  at  Tophane,  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  eye  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  whose  palace  of  Yildz  domi¬ 
nates  this  quarter  of  the  city,  and  also 
in  certain  obscure,  but  well-known 
places,  in  the  heart  of  Stamboul.  .The 
Koran  expressly  forbids  a  Muhamme- 
dan  to  enslave  another  Muhammedan, 
notwithstanding  which  fact  the  Circas¬ 
sians,  who  are  Muhammedans,  have 
sold  their  children  into  bondage  from 
time  immemorial,  especially  the  fe- 
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males,  who  have  for  centuries  peopled 
the  harems  of  the  more  opulent  Turks. 
The  Georgians  and  Kurds,  also  Muham- 
medaus,  supplied,  until  fifty  years  ago, 
an  incredible  number  of  slaves  to  the 
various  bazaars  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  harems  continue  to  be  peopled 
by  slave  women,  but  since  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Circassia  by  Russia,  1865,  this 
market  garden,  if  1  might  so  call  it,  of 
female  beauty,  has  been  virtually  closed. 
A  great  number  of  little  girls  are,  how¬ 
ever,  sold  by  the  poorer  classes  of  Cir¬ 
cassians  living  on  the  borderland  and 
convoyed  to  Constantinople,  and  sold 
privately.  I  have  a  letter  before  me 

from  Miss  J - ,  an  English  lady,  who 

is  at  present  a  governess  in  a  Turkish 
family.  It  is  dated  as  recently  as 
March  10th.  She  says  :  “  Since  I  last 
wrote  to  you  1  have  had  a  very  painful 
experience.  '  Last  week  some  six  or 
eight  very  pretty  little  slave  girls,  most¬ 
ly  daughters  of  Bulgarian  refugees,  the 
eldest  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  were 
brought  to  this  house  for  sale.  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  how  the  sight  hurt  me,  but 
I  must  say,  in  a  good  house,  they  are 
quite  as  comfortable  as  must  of  our 
European  servants.  Here  in  Turkey, 
it  appears,  they  are  not  slaves  for  life, 
but  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  say, 
till  they  are  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age.  Then  the  mistress  finds 
a  husband  for  them,  furnishes  a  room, 
and  gives  a  wedding  outfit.  In  this 
house  1  suppose  the  people  are  about  as 
civilized  as  one  could  find  in  Turkey, 
but  believe  me,  there  is  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  us.” 

From  these  few  facts  concerning  the 


homes  of  the  Turks,  it  will  he  easy  to 
see  that,  until  the  status  of  the  women 
is  improved,  there  is  not  much  hope 
for  Turkish  officials  being  able  to 
cope  even  with  such  a  question  as  the 
Armenian.  Family  life,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  does  not  exist.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the 
grand  virtues  of  the  real  Turks— those 
who  have  not  been  contaminated  by  the 
worst  influences  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion — are  as  conspicuous  now  as  ever, 
and  among  these  are  hospitality,  an 
utter  freedom  from  vulgarity,  a  singu¬ 
lar  grace  and  courtliness  of  manner, 
and  great  kindness  to  the  poor  and  to 
animals.  That  education  is  spreading 
among  Turkish  ladies  is  proved  by  the 
increasing  number  of  literary  women 
among  them — as  Zafir  Hanouni,  the 
learned  wife  of  Ilelmi  Elfendi,  who 
translates  in  Turkish  from  seven  lan¬ 
guages  ;  Gulnare  Hanouni,  who  is  a 
remarkable  poetess ;  Leila  Hanouni, 
daughter  of  Ishmael  Pacha,  who  writes 
and  translates  poetry  from  the  French, 
Italian,  and  German  languages  ;  and 
Fatma  Hanouni,  who  has  commenced 
a  remarkable  movement  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  eondition  of  Muhani- 
medan '  women  of  the  lower  orders ; 
and  lastly,  though  not  least,  Leila  Sul¬ 
tan,  the  young  daughter  of  Sultan  Abd- 
ul-Hamid,  who  is  a  distinguished  musi¬ 
cian.  The  door  of  progress  has  certainly 
been  opened  by  Abd-ul-IIamid  11., 
even  for  women,  but  it  is  after  all  only 
ajar  ;  and  Fuad  Pacha’s  dream  of  the 
emancipation  of  Turkish  women  is  still 
far  from  realization. — Fortnightly  lie- 
view. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the 
Rural  Advertisements  Bill  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  session,  the  subject  with  which  it 
deals  is  one  which  must  engage  the 
very  serious  attention  of  future  Parlia¬ 
ments.  It  is  sometimes  assumed — and 
not  always  by  the  kind  of  people  who 
have  a  motive  for  being  obtuse— that 
the  determination  to  check  the  ravages 
of  the  disfiguring  advertisers  is  an  amia¬ 


ble  foible  of  a  few  visionary  persons 
morbidly  sensitive  to  picturesque  effect. 
The  very  reverse  is  the  truth.  The 
movement  is  the  work  of  men  and 
women  who  take  their  stand  on  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  are  well  aware  that  they 
cannot  carry  the  dictates,  even  of  right 
reason,  to  uncompromising  lengths. 
The^  are  not  asserting  any  new  princi¬ 
ple  in  public  policy  ;  it  is  rather  their 
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purpose  to  secure  the  application  of 
time-honored  methods  to  a  department 
which  has  till  now— simply  because  the 
abuse  is  of  recent  growth — remained 
outside  the  pale  of  wholesome  regula¬ 
tion.  In  brief,  they  are  engaged  in  as¬ 
serting,  as  a  matter  of  grave  and  urgent 
public  interest,  the  effectual  protection 
of  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  na¬ 
tional  wealth  ;  or,  to  look  at  the  matter, 
not  as  a  question  of  collective  prop¬ 
erty,  but  of  individual  liberty,  they 
claim  for  the  seeing  eye  the  same  relief 
from  wanton  injury  as  is  already  afford¬ 
ed  in  the  case  of  every  other  organ  of 
sense. 

It  is  well  at  the  outset  to  lay  stress 
on  this  essential  aspect  of  our  aims. 
We  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  utilities.  We  are  alive  to 
the  instincts  and  the  impulses  of  an 
industrial  and  competitive  age.  We 
believe  in  untrammelled  production 
and  free  exchange  ;  in  the  inarch  of 
invention  ;  in  a  word,  in  all  the  fine 
abstractions  which  our  detractors  (for 
we  are  not  exempt  from  the  invariable 
penalty  of  good  intentions)  fondly  pic¬ 
ture  us  as  despising  or  neglecting.  We 
are  for  civilization  as  against  barbar¬ 
ism,  and  for  progress  as  against  degra¬ 
dation.  Above  all,  we  are  for  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom — now,  unhappily,  im¬ 
paired  by  anarchic  license. 

There  is  in  some  minds,  apparently, 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
We  all  see  that  man  needs  or  enjoys  a 
great  many  things  for  the  supply  of 
which  human  exertion  is  necessary. 
Most  of  us  would  say  that  in  an  ideally 
constituted  society  every  one  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  common  stock  of 
comfort  by  a  certain  amount  of  effort, 
and  should  get  as  his  reward  his  own 
share  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
toils  of  the  others.  I,  for  one,  hold 
that  the  existing  social  system  gets  as 
near  to  this  standard  as  the  infirmities 
of  mortal  man  permit.  But,  unluckily, 
the  arrangement  by  which  labor  is  re¬ 
munerated  in  money  wages  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  many  a  habit  of  mind  which 
occasionally  leads  to  very  erroneous  no¬ 
tions  concerning  the  elements  of  gen¬ 
eral  well-being.  Because  for  so  many 
things  we  depend  on  exertion  which 
has  to  be  directly  purchased,  and  be¬ 


cause  it  is  convenient  to  estimate  the 
value  of  these  services  in  terms  of  the 
currency,  people  are  apt  to  forget  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  things  that 
minister  to  happiness  bear  no  price  at 
all.  Bracing  air,  fine  scenery,  cannot 
be  sold  by  the  gallon  or  the  square 
mile,  but  they  form  as  real  a  part  of  the 
riches  of  the  community  that  com- 
niiinds  them  as  fine  wheaten  loaves  or 
dainty  books.  An  able  schoolmaster 
rightly  receives  a  large  salary  ;  but 
who  would  venture  to  appraise  in  fig¬ 
ures,  or  who  would  question  the  essen¬ 
tial  importance  of  the  infinite  devotion 
of  a  wise  and  tender  mother  ?  A  clever 
cook  possesses  a  marketable  accom¬ 
plishment,  but  what  would  be  the  din¬ 
ner  without  the  unpriced  flow  of  talk  ? 
I  must  not  labor  a  truth  which,  once  it 
is  asserted,  may  appear  a  truism.  But, 
elementary  as  the  doctrine  is,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  lost  sight  of  in  discussions  on 
tlie  manifold  phases  of  the  coudition- 
of-the-people  problem.  It  is  treated 
with  tacit  contempt  by  those  who  de¬ 
fend  the  undisturbed  liberty  of  adver¬ 
tising-disfigurement,  and  this  is  my 
only  excuse  for  trespassing  thus  far  on 
the  outskirts  of  social  science. 

There  is  no  need,  surely,  of  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  aspect  of  unspoiled 
English  country  gives  genuine  delight 
to  multitudes  of  our  people.  We  are 
not  all  susceptible  in  .the  same  de¬ 
gree  to  the  charm  of  landscape,  but 
scarcely  any  one  is  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  freshness  of  the  fields  and  woods. 
If  it  were  not  so,  excursion  trains  and 
the  tourist  traffic  generally  would  be 
phenomena  baffling  explanation.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  great  many  of  the 
places  to  which  the  picnicking  masses 
resort  are  not  patterns  of  sylvan  seclu¬ 
sion.  But  the  good-humor,  or,  let  us 
say,  the  equanimity  with  which  the 
>. throng  of  honest  folk  who  are  having 
a  day’s  outing  bear  the  catchpenny 
eyesores  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
deliberate  acquiescence.  Taste  is  not 
confined  to  one  class,  and  many  work¬ 
men,  whose  means  do  not  permit  them 
to  escape  from  the  horrors  of  the  way- 
side,  feel  as  keen  a  resentment  at  the 
wanton  fouling  of  what  is  fair  as  the 
most  fastidious  artist  or  the  master  of 
a  jealously  guarded  Highland  retreat. 
The  simplicity  of  rural  prospect  is  a 
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portion  of  the  national  wealth  which  it 
IS  emphatically  a  popular  interest  to 
save  from  destruction  and  impairment. 
In  many  ways  already  the  State  and 
the  municipalities,  as  well  as  private 
benefactors,  have  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  both  of  developing  the  sensi¬ 
bility  for  beanty  and  of  providing  facili¬ 
ties  for  gratifying  the  implanted  tastes. 
.Art  museums  are  kept  up  at  great  cost. 
Encouragement  is  given  in  elementary 
schools  to  the  training  of  the  eye  and 
hand,  with  a  view  mainly  to  help  the 
children  to  enjoy  the  gracious  aspect 
of  outward  things.  History  is  taught, 
or  ought  to  be  taught,  in  the  hope  that 
the  study  will  engender  a  patriotic 
pride  in  connecting  the  memories  of 
the  past  with  the  scenes  in  which  great 
things  were  done  and  endured  by  our 
forefathers,  or  in  which  generation 
after  generation  have  lived  their  unre¬ 
corded  lives.  It  is,  I  assert,  an  accept¬ 
ed  article  of  public  policy  to  cultivate 
the  very  feelings  which  the  plague  of 
placards  persistently  wounds.  Surely 
it  is  gross  inconsistency,  on  the  part  of 
a  nation  which  prides  itself  on  being 
practical,  to  spend  a  large  part  of  our 
resources  on  creating  a  craving  for  what 
is  fair  and  dignified,  and  then  hesitate 
about  repressing  abuses  which  render 
the  culture  imparted  a  source  of  pain. 
Consider  the  amount  of  labor  that  is 
given  every  year,  in  every  English 
town,  to  the  maintenance  of  parks  and 
gardens.  Yet  our  native  land,  which, 
till  comparatively  recent  times,  was 
one  glorious  panorama,  is,  for  want  of 
a  little  prescience,  becoming  a  mere 
background  for  painted  boards  along 
the  more  frequented  routes.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  the  mischief  that 
has  been  done  already.  The  saddest 
and  most  serious  part  of  the  business 
is,  that  in  the  miserable  competition  of 
the  people  who  resort  to  this  means  of 
catching  custom  the  evil  must  grow 
and  spread  indefinitely. 

The  pest,  I  grant,  is  not  as  yet  every¬ 
where.  The  enthusiastic  pedestrian 
can  escape  easily  enough  from  its  im¬ 
mediate  presence.  There  are  stretches 
of  country  still  in  which  no  jarring  em¬ 
blem  spoils  the  harmonious  perfection 
of  the  landscape.  But  wherever  the 
beaten  track  leads  there  is  either  recur¬ 
ring  disfigurement  or  the  indefinite 


fear  of  encountering  the  detested  ob¬ 
jects.  Justus  certain  microbes  abound 
in  the  soil  where  certain  plants  are 
grown,  so  this  fungoid  growth  fastens 
on  the  high-roads  and  the  by-ways.  If 
a  village  becomes  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
by  reason  of  its  old-world  beauty,  forth¬ 
with  descends  upon  it  the  shower  of 
enamelled  placards.  The  weary  seek¬ 
ers  of  sequestered  nooks,  driven  from 
one  retreat  to  another  by  the  advance 
of  the  enemy,  discover  one  year  that 
some  fishing  hamlet  has  escaped  the 
sweep  of  the  advertising  agent.  AVlien 
they  return  next  summer  they  are  greet¬ 
ed  by  the  odious  soap  and  the  execrated 
pills.  One  snatches  only  a  precarious 
respite  ;  what  is  to  multitudes  the  de¬ 
light  of  their  lives  is  held  on  sufferance 
at  the  discretion  of  the  foe  who  works 
in  darkness  and  blazons  his  deeds  in 
killing  light.  If  it  were  possible  to 
suppress  the  resentment  which  these 
perpetual  affronts  are  so  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  to  cause,  and  regard  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  a  purely  scientific  spirit, 
there  would  be  something  to  admire  in 
the  stupid  mechanical  tenacity  with 
which  the  persecutors  do  their  work. 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  see  at  once 
the  pertinence  to  the  matter  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  of  the  economic  truism  with 
which  I  delayed  them  on  the  threshold 
of  our  inquiry.  If  a  man  tried  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  wanted  to 
sell  a  cough  mixture  by  blowing  up  the 
British  Museum,  he  would  be  punished 
for  destroying  property  on  which  the 
people  set  great  store.  Why  should  he 
be  allowed  to  destroy  another,  no  less 
valuable  and  no  less  cherished  posses¬ 
sion — the  refreshing  charm  of  rural 
views  ?  Is  Nature  so  ridiculously  infe¬ 
rior  to  art?  Is  the  attempt  of  the 
painter  to  simulate  landscape  on  can¬ 
vas  to  be  recognized  as  a  legal  chattel, 
and  the  landscape  itself  to  be  treated 
as  a  thing  of  no  worth  ? 

Again,  to  look  at  the  question  in  an¬ 
other  aspect.  If  the  vendor  of  black- 
lead  follows  me  down  the  road,  yelling 
into  my  ear  that  his  article  is  incom¬ 
parably  the  best,  his  molestation  is,  I 
suppose,  actionable.  Why  should  I 
have  no  redress  when  he  waylays  my 
eyes  with  his  impndent  tablet  in  vivid 
blue  and  white,  and  annoys  not  me 
only,  but  every  one  who  chances  to 
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pass  that  way  ?  On  mere  grounds  of 
humdrum  comfort  we  honest  ratepay¬ 
ers  are  surely  entitled  to  the  peaceful 
enjoyemnt  of  the  highway  which  has 
been  made  at  our  cost. 

It  is,  alas  !  no  slight  or  exceptional 
grievance  that  we  labor  under.  The 
attack  is  directed  against  rights  which 
are  of  enormous  and  ever-growing  im¬ 
portance  to  the  well-being  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Amid  all  the  obstinate  ques¬ 
tionings  concerning  our  social  state,  it 
has  become  a  commonplace  to  speak 
with  deep  concern  of  the  tendency  of 
population  to  herd  in  great  cities. 
Town  councillors  who  would  not  for 
worlds  be  suspected  of  “  msthetic  pro¬ 
clivities”  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that 
undiluted  town  life  is  bad,  and,  with 
commendable  energy,  municipalities 
have  set  themselves  to  repair  as  best 
they  may  the  loss  by  laying  out  parks. 
No  form  of  benefaction  is  more  nighly 
appreciated  than  the  gift  by  a  local 
magnate  of  a  pleasaunce  for  the  masses. 
Lord  Meath’s  association  and  the  Kyrle 
Society  have  done  great  things  in  this 
way  for  the  Metropolis,  and  that  ad¬ 
mirable  organization  which  devotes  it¬ 
self  to  the  preservation  of  commons  has 
saved  for  posterity  many  a  fine  tiact  of 
breezy  down  and  many  a  picturesque 
old  village  green.  But  although  these 
things  are  welcomed,  both  as  good  in 
themselves  and  as  illustrations  of  the 
bent  of  popular  feeling,  the  net  result 
of  the  conflict  of  forces  is  to  leave  our 
urban  population  infinitely  poorer  in 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  happi¬ 
ness. 

The  creeping  blight  of  disfigurement 
has  blasted  infinitely  more  beauty  than 
creative  energy  has  brought  into  being. 
The  measure  of  the  loss  is  not  the  mere 
area  of  the  ground  that  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  dumping-ground  for  catch¬ 
penny  eyesores.  If  we  wish  to  esti¬ 
mate  aright  the  extent  of  the  injury 
done,  we  have  to  think  of  the  effect  on 
the  opportunities  of  enjoyment  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  average  individual. 
For  one  trip  taken  for  pure  purposes  of 
Iileasure,  tliousands  of  journeys  are 
undertaken  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  The  view  from  the  window 
of  the  railway-carriage  used  to  be  a  real 
pleasure  to  those  whom  affairs  called 
from  one  great  centre  of  activity  to  an¬ 


other.  A  considerable  portion  of  our 
City  folk  live  out  of  town  for  the  sake 
of  escaping  from  the  eternal  tokens  of 
competitive  strife  in  the  streets.  But 
now  the  sole  avenue  of  approach  has 
been  set  thick  with  the  horrors  ;  and 
the  vexatious  incongruity  of  the  intru¬ 
sion  adds  keenness  to  the  smart.  No 
trifling  part  of  the  modern  English¬ 
man’s  existence  is  spent  in  transit  to 
and  fro  between  home  and  shop,  or 
office,  or  factory.  It  is  snrely  the  very 
height  of  folly,  while  we  are  all  bewail¬ 
ing  the  unavoidable  drawbacks  of 
crowded  civilization,  to  permit  this 
wanton  and  utterly  unproductive  sac¬ 
rifice  of  our  solaces,  and  addition  to 
our  worries.  The  persistence  with 
which  these  engines  of  torment  infest 
our  thoroughfares  takes  away  half  the 
pleasures  of  the  deliberate  holiday. 
Granted  that  there  are  spots  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  profaner,  the  ordeal  of 
affronts  through  which  the  pilgrim  has 
to  pass  en  route  blunts  present  delight 
and  spoils  the  retrospect.  To  recur  to 
our  economic  truism,  the  toleration  of 
disfiguring  advertisements  causes  every 
day  and  every  hour  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  of  that  natural  wealth  which  con¬ 
sists  of  the  restfulness  or  the  beauty  of 
the  outlook.  We  spend  millions  with¬ 
out  grumbling  on  the  maintenance  of 
an  army  and  navy  to  defend  our  shores 
from  the  foreigner  ;  but  by  a  defect  in 
our  system  of  local  government  which 
an  Act  of  a  few  clauses  would  make 
good  wo  permit  domestic  foes  to  play 
havoc  with  our  native  country.  We 
resent  an  insult  to  the  flag,  but  with 
inexplicable  tameness  of  soul  we  allow 
any  one  (who  is  mean  enough  or  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  do  the  deed)  to  mar  the 
very  face  and  features  of  the  father- 
land.  Some  there  are  who  talk  of  re¬ 
storing  the  laud  to  the  people  ;  let 
Hhem,  first  of  all,  save  from  sordid 
eclipse  the  glory  of  our  common  do¬ 
main. 

Ijet  me  illustrate,  by  reference  to  a 
single  pursuit,  the  wrong  done  to  large 
classes  by  the  absence  of  legal  protec¬ 
tion  against  assaults  upon  the  eye. 
Bicycling  is  an  institution  which  near¬ 
ly  every  one  regards  with  favor.  Those 
of  us  who  are  not  adopts  willingly  take 
our  chance  of  being  knocked  down  and 
the  certainty  of  being  whistled  at 
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(which  is  almost  worse)  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  blessings  the  machine 
confers  upon  the  rider.  The  Queen’s 
Counsel  or  the  City  clerk  can  leave  be¬ 
hind  him,  when  the  blessed  hour  sounds 
for  release  from  court  or  counter,  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  London,  and  in 
a  few  hours  find  himself  in  Arcadia. 
But,  unluckily,  Arcadia  is  approached 
by  metalled  roads,  and  every  day  that 
passes  sees  these  highways  equipped 
with  more  frequent,  more  staring,  ob¬ 
jects  specially  designed  to  brand  upon 
the  retina  the  most  galling  features  of 
the  turmoil  which  it  is  the  cyclist’s  one 
desire  to  forget ;  and  the  worst  of  it  all 
is,  that  some  unreflecting  gentlefolk  lay 
on  the  poor  wheelmen  the  blame  of 
vulgarizing  the  region  through  which 
their  routes  lie.  I  acquit  the  people 
who  do  the  mischief  of  all  deliberate 
malignity  ;  but  if  they  were  on  princi¬ 
ple  enemies  of  their  race,  they  could 
not  devise  more  effectual  methods  of 
torment.  Above  all,  they  make  war 
upon  the  working-man.  It  is  on  the 
lines  which  the  artisan  (whose  field  of 
choice  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
facilities  of  cheap  travel)  has  to  use 
that  the  blots  are  most  diligently  mul¬ 
tiplied.  The  poor  are  robbed  even  of 
the  treasure  that  costs  nothing,  and  yet 
is  of  priceless  worth.  Some  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  in  this  form  of  highway  robbery 
add  insult  to  injury  by  pretending  that. 
“  the  people  don’t  mind  that  they 
“  rather  like”  the  vulgar  blaze.  This 
is  calumny.  The  people  have  to  en¬ 
dure,  and,  alas  !  they  have  not  yet 
learned  to  resist  to  good  purpose.  But 
to  say  that  they  enjoy  the  horrors  is  a 
bad  variant  of  the  old  fable  that  eels 
acquire  a  taste  for  being  skinned  alive. 

An  edifying  tale  may  here  be  told. 
A  party  of  mechanics  were  going  in  a 
special  excursion  train  from  the  East- 
End  to  Oxford.  Atone  point  the  train 
was  detained  for  some  time.  It  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  place  where  an  exquisite¬ 
ly  beautiful  reach  of  the  Thames  is  dis¬ 
closed,  or,  rather,  used  to  be  disclosed, 
and  where,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  gentlemen  who  treat  scenery  only 
as  decoy  for  possible  customers  had 
raised  a  more  than  usually  bountiful 
crop  of  blazing  field-boards.  Indigna¬ 
tion  waxed  warm  among  the  party.  It 
was  proposed  and  carried  unanimously 


that  they  should  descend  from  the  car¬ 
riage  and  demolish  forthwith  the  offen- 
sive  emblems.  It  required  a  very 
strenuous  discourse  (delivered,  the 
legend  runs,  b'y  a  convinced  Home 
Ruler  who  was  in  charge  of  the  party) 
concerning  the  reverence  due  to  legal¬ 
ity  to  dissuade  them  from  executing 
summary  justice.  One  of  the  company 
argued  that  if  the  medicine  man  hit 
him  in  the  eye  he  was  entitled  to  hit 
back.  The  train,  however,  moved  on, 
and  the  controversy  remains  an  ojien 
and  burning  question  to  this  day. 

Once  again  I  must  ask  the  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  the  true  conception  of 
wealth.  If  the  production  of  a  bicycle 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  service  to  the 
community,  on  the  ground  that  it  en¬ 
ables  the  townsman  to  get  to  the  fields 
and  villages,  the  destruction  of  the 
features  which  make  the  country  a 
source  of  pleasure  is,  even  from  the  in¬ 
dustrial  point  of  view,  impoverishment. 

It  is  hardlv  necessary  to  add  that  in 
a  tourist  track  picturesqueness  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  asset  which  it  argues  strange 
blindness  on  the  part  of  hotel-owners 
and  others  locally  interested  to  subject 
to  deterioration. 

Even  if  the  wares  which  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  annihiiators  to  commend 
had  the  virtues  ascribed  to  them  by 
those  interested  in  their  sale,  if  good 
soaps  were  only  made  by  the  anarchist 
firms,  and  if  no  physic  was  so  potent 
as  that  compounded  by  the  nihilistic 
pillmen,  the  havoc  wrought  by  their 
boards  far  exceeds  any  conceivable 
addition  to  household  cleanliness  or 
the  healthy  action  of  the  public  liver. 
Some  of  us  would  sooner  die  than  save 
our  lives  by  absorbing  the  nostrums  so 
nauseously  puffed. 

But,  of  course,  not  the  smallest  good 
results  either  to  the  consumer  or  to  the 
whole  class  of  producers  to  which  the 
disfigurers  belong.  The  starch  of 
blatant  A  may  supplant  in  the  market 
the  starch  of  modest  B,  but  the  laun¬ 
dresses  use  no  more  and  no  less  of  the 
commodity  in  question.  The  only 
effect  is  that  little  by  little  all  the 
makers  are  drawn  into  the  insane  rival¬ 
ry  by  placards,  and  that  the  wearers  of 
stiff  shirt-fronts  have  to  pay  in  their 
washing-bills  for  the  monstrosities 
which  embitter  their  existence. 
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There  would  be  little  purpose  in  thus 
analyzing  the  nature  of  the  evil,  if  the 
inquiry  were  not  an  essential  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  suggestions  for  a  remedy.  De¬ 
liverance,  I  contend,  is  assured  as  soon 
as  those  who  are  especially  sensitive  to 
the  affronts  realize  that  the  question  is 
essentially  a  public  one,  and  that  they 
may  fearlessly  and  resolutely  appeal  on 
broad  grounds  of  national  interest  to 
the  judgment  of  their  fellows.  I  admit 
at  once  that  those  who  feel  very  acute¬ 
ly  are  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
community.  But  if  reforms  depended 
upon  the  ardent,  and  concurrent,  and 
spontaneous  demand  of  a  majority  there 
would  have  been  no  change  of  institu¬ 
tions  since  the  Flood.  It  is  the  fervid 
conviction  of  minorities  that  has  worked 
all  the  great  revolutions.  It  suffices  if 
the  numerically  small  band  can  obtain 
even  the  languid  assent  of  the  many, 
and  are  not  confronted  by  a  hostile 
minority  equal  in  influence  to  them¬ 
selves.  Now,  the  most  dismal  theory 
that  has  ever  been  propounded  regard¬ 
ing  popijlar  taste  does  not  assume  that 
the  masses  have  a  craving  for  the 
naughty  superfluities  which  offend  the 
select.  They  are  supposed  to  tolerate 
them  ;  but  the  sounder  doctrine  is, 
that  they  have  too  many  other  things 
to  think  of  to  take  note  of  the  loss  they 
sustain,  or  to  meditate  on  modes  of  re¬ 
dress.  If  only  we  who  are  keenly  in¬ 
terested  make  our  views  known,  the 
eyes  of  thousands  will  be  opened  to  the 
e.xtent  of  the  injury  done.  If  we  are  a 
minority,  we  are  a  minority  not  less 
powerful  than  the  minorities  that 
fought  successfully  the  battle  of  sanita¬ 
tion,  of  popular  education,  of  factory 
regulation,  and  of  the  many  other  bene¬ 
ficial  reforms  which  a  generation  ago 
were  laughed  at  as  crazes,  and  to  day 
are  accepted  by  the  lineal  intellectual 
descendants  of  those  who  scoffed  as  ele¬ 
mentary  institutions  of  civilization. 

Everyone  at  present  (to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  one  illustration)  accepts  with¬ 
out  murmur  the  dispensation  by  which 
he  is  bound  under  frightful  penalties  to 
connect  his  drains  in  a  particular  way 
with  the  public  sewers.  But  there  was 
a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  the  no¬ 
tion  of  preventing  each  householder 
from  flinging  his  own  rubbish  into  the 
thoroughfare  was  derided  as  “  chimeri¬ 


cal.”  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  hitherto  placed  upon  private 
liberty  of  action  the  sacrifice  imposed 
on  each  individual  is  often  grave. 
Compulsory  education,  for  example, 
deprives  many  a  struggling  father 
of  the  earnings  of  his  boys  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  ultimate  advantage 
to  society  is  not  always  obvious  or  in¬ 
telligible  to  those  affected.  Yet  every 
one  now  conforms  readily  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  prescribed  by  law,  as  if  it  were  an 
article  of  elementary  morality.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  merest  bogie  of  the  pes¬ 
simist  imagination  to  suppose  that 
there  will  be  any  difficulty  about  re¬ 
straining  a  handful  of  pushing  trades¬ 
people  from  destroying,  in  ignorance 
or  wantonness,  a  large  part  of  the  visi¬ 
ble  wealth  of  the  country.  The  adver¬ 
tisers  themselves  have  no  strong  induce¬ 
ment  to  persist  in  this  particular  form 
of  publicity  hunting.  What  they  each 
severally  desire  is  relative,  not  absolute, 
notoriety.  The  old  practitioners  will 
have  the  advantage  of  their  past  activ¬ 
ity,  and  have,  therefore,  a  selfish  mo¬ 
tive  for  acquiescing  in  regulation.  And 
many  of  them,  I  hasten  to  add,  will 
hail  with  intense  relief  a  bar  upon  a 
morbid  phase  of  competition  which  use¬ 
lessly  diverts  a  good  deal  of  their  capi¬ 
tal  to  unproductive  channels.  Most  of 
them  resort  to  the  practice  of  disfigure¬ 
ment  only  in  self-defence  :  only  because 
some  of  their  rivals  have  started  iu  the 
repulsive  line.  For  those  who,  on  good 
grounds  or  bad,  still  desire  to  puff  their 
wares  there  are  plenty  of  other  methods 
open. 

The  proposition  that  indiscriminate 
placarding  is  not  good  for  trade  as 
a  whole,  and  that  the  existing  license 
is  not  valued  by  vendors  as  a  class, 
may  appear  to  those  who  have  not 
thought  the  matter  out  a  paradox  ;  but 
to  those  who  have  considered  the  data 
it  is  a  truism. 

So  far  from  regarding  the  purpo.se 
we  have  in  view  as  a  quixotic  dream, 
the  present  writer  is  persuaded  that  in 
the  next  decade  people  will  be  puzzled 
to  understand  how  or  why  patriotic 
Englishmen  allowed  the  quiet  beauty 
of  their  land  to  be  disturbed  for  want 
of  recourse  to  the  principles  which  gov¬ 
ern  every  other  department  of  activity 
except  that  which  is  concerned  with 
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the  appeal  to  the  eye  ;  just  as  we  won¬ 
der  now,  with  a  comforting  sense  of 
superiority,  at  the  folly  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  who  left  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  at  night  to  the  care  of  a  de¬ 
crepit  old  watcliman,  and  who  trusted 
conservancy  to  chance. 

It  is  for  us,  to  whom  this  matter  ap¬ 
pears  one  of  urgent  moment,  to  follow 
as  best  we  may  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
pioneers  to  whom  we  owe  the  blessings 
that  their  descendants  take  for  grant¬ 
ed.  They  were  lectured  and  derided 
by  the  pompous  persons  of  the  day, 
who,  because  they  were  destitute  of 
business-like  imagination,  prided  them¬ 
selves  on  practical  insight.  The  re¬ 
formers  of  former  days  did  not  squan¬ 
der  on  the  invention  of  fanciful  diffi¬ 
culties  the  energies  which  were  needed 
for  propagating  sound  opinions.  The 
speed  with  which  our  cause  will  tri¬ 
umph  depends  wholly  upon  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  each  one  of  us  to  do  his  best 
within  his  own  sphere. 

But  on  what  lines  ?  To  answer  the 
question  would  be  to  rewrite  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  National  Society  for 
Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  Adver¬ 
tising.  Here  I  can  but  sketch  in  vague 
outline  the  heads  of  effort.  (1)  Wo 
make  no  secret  of  our  aversion  to  the 
disdguring  emblems.  As  a  result,  we 
find  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  we 
speak  to  are  converted  already — at  any 
rate  to  the  essential  unsightliness  of 
the  things.  If  we  see  that  a  particular 
commodity  is  puffed,  or  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  establishment  is  made  conspicuous 
by  means  which  appear  to  us  incon¬ 
sistent  with  decent  regard  for  the  rights 
of  passers-by,  we  take  pains  to  find  out 
a  commodity  which  is  not  an  occasion 
of  offence,  and  a  shop  that  is  conduct¬ 
ed  on  neighborly  principles.  By  doing 
this  we  not  only  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
good  conscience,  and  generally  get  the 
article  we  want  at  a  lower  price,  but 
most  effectually  spread  the  light  of 
right  doctrine.  Nothing  does  more  to 
interest  a  respectable  shopkeeper  in  the 
movement  than  a  simple  request  that 
he  will  keep  in  stock  something  that 
one  can  take  on  his  recommendation. 
It  is,  so  far,  a  reversion  to  the  old  fash¬ 
ion  of  honorable  retail  trade.  Little 
by  little,  as  the  observance  of  our  golden 
rule  grows,  the  dealer  and  middleman 


will  find  that  the  articles  “  asked  for” 
are  not  the  articles  recommended  by 
the  Torture  Boards  ;  and  at  last  it  will 
dawn  on  the  intelligence  of  the  nos¬ 
trum-mongers  themselves  that  the  road- 
side  game  is  played  out,  and  that  they 
must  try  new  ways  which  are  not  ag¬ 
gressively  anti-social.  We,  further,  are 
not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  rouse  people 
to  the  sense  of  the  value  of  rural  scenes, 
and  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  town 
life.  Through  the  schoolmaster  we 
seek  to  influence  the  young,  and  im¬ 
plant  in  them  the  perceptions  which, 
in  a  well-ordered  England,  will  here¬ 
after  open  up  to  them  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  unbought  happiness. 

(2)  The  taxation  of  exposed  adver¬ 
tisements  is  a  matter  which  requires 
thought  and  careful  handling.  But, 
unquestionably,  any  impost  would  at 
once  render  unprofitable  a  large  class 
of  sporadic  bills  which,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  are  already  condemned  and  de¬ 
plored  by  the  respectable  bill- posting 
firms.  Assuming  that  taxation  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  total  area  of  dis¬ 
play  at  any  one  time,  it  does  not  follow 
that  printers  and  billstickers  would 
lose,  for  the  bills  must  be  changed  more 
frequently,  and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  will  become  habitual. 

(3)  Concerning  railways,  we  are  very 
well  aware  of  the  obligations  which  the 
directors  are  under  to  the  shareholders, 
and  of  the  connection  between  adver¬ 
tising-rents  and  dividends.  We  make 
no  extravagant  demands  upon  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  managers,  being  content  to 
urge  them  in  their  own  interest,  as  well 
as  out  of  compassion  for  innocent  pas¬ 
sengers,  who  have  never  done  them  any 
harm,  to  assign  definite  spaces  in  the 
stations  for  the  exhibition  of  announce¬ 
ments,  these  spaces  being  so  planned  as 
to  have  a  harmonious  relation  to  the 

eneral  architectural  design.  It  is  the 

iggledy-piggledy,  “  stick-  them-up-any- 
where”  system  that  mainly  offends  at 
present.  The  substitution  of  posters 
which,  if  not  always  “  things  of  beauty,’’ 
are  at  least  not  “  pains  forever,”  lor 
the  things  that  stare  at  us  week  after 
week  and  year  after  year  from  glazed 
frames  and  japanned  plaoues,  would 
rob  a  railway  journey  of  half  its  un¬ 
pleasantness. 

(4)  So  far,  it  will  have  been  observed. 
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the  agencies  invoked  are  purely  moral. 
Bat  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Legislature.  So  long  as 
there  is  no  authoritative  control,  the 
community  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
one  stupid  enough  not  to  know  that  he 
is  doing  harm,  or  selfish  enough  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  injury  he  inflicts.  Laws 
against  theft  would  be  useless  if  there 
were  not  ^  moral  sense  in  favor  of 
probity  ;  hut  the  moral  sense  would 
soon  disappear  from  a  people  among 
whom  theft  was  not  treated  as  a  crime. 
Every  one  understands  the  value  of 
order  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare  ;  but 
if  there  were  no  constables  to  regulate 
traffic,  there  would  be  a  hopeless  block 
of  vehicles  and  jostling  of  pedestrians. 
A  single  ill-conditioned  person  could 
make  the  good  feeling  and  good  sense 
of  the  others  of  no  avail.  I  have  not, 
I  hope,  said  anything  that  reflects  on 
the  personal  character  of  the  average 
advertiser.  1  have  not  scoffed  at  his 
taste  or  upbraided  him  with  greed. 
There  is  even  a  pathetic  side  to  the  in¬ 
cessant  efforts  of  advertisers  to  neutral¬ 
ize  each  other’s  attempts  to  catch  the 
eje.  Their  desire  to  ply  a  profitable 
trade  is  in  itself  no  more  despicable 
than  the  acquisitive  instinct  which 
leads  professional  men  to  obtain  a  com¬ 
petence  by  services  which  are  of  real 
importance  to  the  commonweal.  I  de¬ 
sire  ratlier  to  rest  the  case  for  regula¬ 
tion  on  the  truth  which  underlies  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  body  of  our  legislation — 
that  there  are  certain  things  which 
every  individual  as  a  separate  unit  has 
an  inducement  to  do,  but  which  it  is 
good  for  all  the  individuals  composing 
the  social  aggregate  to  prohibit.  “We 
live  in  an  ^vertising  age.”  “  AVe  are 
all  advertisers  nowadays.’’  “  Trade  is 
cut-throat  competition.’’  Be  it  so.  For 
myself,  I  feel  veryr  strongly  that  this 
hnmiliating  description  is  grossly  un¬ 
just  to  our  times.  The  number  of  call¬ 
ings  in  which  artificial  notoriety  counts 
for  anything  is  not  considerable  when 
the  vast  volume  of  our  industry  and 
commerce  is  taken  into  account.  But 
let  us  assume  that,  owing  to  the  com¬ 
plexity  and  bewildering  bulk  of  modern 
society,  owing  to  the  decay  of  personal 
relations  and  of  the  spirit  of  local  pa¬ 
triotism,  there  is  a  temptation  to  seek 
custom  by  impressing  the  memory 
Nnv  Sutus.— VoL.  LXII.,  No.  8. 


through  the  much-enduring  eye.  What 
then  f  As  soon  as  primitive  man  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  spirit  of  acquisitive¬ 
ness  was  rife,  it  saw  the  wisdom  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  physically  weak  against  the 
physically  strong.  There  was  a  reason 
for  the  existence  of  footpads  ;  but  re¬ 
straints  on  highway  robbery  followed. 
Similarly,  although  the  disposition  to 
assault  the  nerves  of  wayfarers  with 
striking  arrangements  of  vivid  colors  is 
quite  intelligible,  the  wholesale  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  propensity  involves,  as  a 
necessary  corollary,  in  civilized  juris¬ 
prudence,  provisions  for  saving  those 
who  are  using  a  public  road  from  mo¬ 
lestation  in  the  exercise  of  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  right. 

But  in  applying  to  the  facts  as  we 
find  them  the  cardinal  principle,  our 
society  proceeds  with  the  caution  and 
reserve  proper  to  a  body  which  de¬ 
scribes  itself  as  “  National.’’  It  does 
not  dream  of  prohibition.  It  does  not 
propose  to  arm  the  central  authority 
with  any  powers,  nor  does  it  ask  that 
regulation,  even  in  local  hands,  shall 
be  universal  or  of  one  pattern.  Only 
the  rural  districts  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Rural  Advertisements 
Bill ;  interference  with  notifications  on 
land  and  premises  relating  to  business 
conducted  thereon  is  expressly  exclud¬ 
ed.  In  brief,  the  County  Councils  are 
simply  to  have  a  discretionary  power  of 
framing  by-laws  for  regulating  strictly 
advertising  display. 

Some  will  object  that  we  make  too 
small  a  demand.  Some  of  the  most 
galling  instances  of  abuse  occur,  it  will 
be  said,  in  large  cities,  on  shops,  facto¬ 
ries,  and  other  places  which  come  under 
the  saving  clause.  I  have  no  title  to 
speak  for  others  ;  but  for  myself  1  wish 
to  say  that  I  look  forward  with  absolute 
confidence  to  the  time  when  the  use  of 
the  alphabet  in  public  places  for  the 
putpose  of  catching  the  public  eye  will 
be  subject  to  as  rigid  and  effectual 
municipal  ordinances  as  house  construc¬ 
tion,  the  drainage  of  private  premises, 
the  disposal  of  refuse,  street  traffic, 
street  music,  the  combustion  of  smoko, 
and  many  other  things,  now  are. 
Regulation  would  be  a  simple  matter 
of  rule  and  scale,  and  when  i.n  force 
would  work  a  marvellous  transforma¬ 
tion.  We  should  hear  no  more  the 
21 
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doleful  heresy  that  cities  are  necessarily 
vulgar  and  ugly.  We  should  wake  up 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  picturesque 
and  other  elements  of  interest  in  which 
our  Englisli  towns  abound  when  archi¬ 
tecture,  ancient  and  modern,  is  allowed 
a  fair  chance.  Apart  from  what  it  is  the 
custom  to  call  aesthetic  considerations, 
the  requirements  of  business  would 
necessitate  some  restrictions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  chaos  of  announcements  on  shop¬ 
fronts  and  the  eclipse  of  fa9ades  by 
mammoth  hanging  letters.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  mania  should  surely  stop  at 
swamping  in  the  deluge  of  what  are 
erroneously  called  signboards  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  individual  shops  that  customers 
may  really  wish  to  find. 

But  this  vision  of  the  future  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Rural  Adver¬ 
tisements  Bill.  I  could  not  deny  my¬ 
self  the  chance  of  winning  posthumous 
fame  as  a  seer,  but  as  a  social  politician 
I  am  a  cold-blooded  opportunist.  I 
think  the  passing  of  the  Rural  Adver¬ 
tisements  Bill,  or  some  similar  measure, 
will  mark  the  turning-point  in  the  con¬ 
test  between  the  forces  which  make  for 
restfulness  and  order  in  the  aspect  of 
our  world  of  England,  and  the  forces 
which  make  for  vexatious  confusion. 
Yet  I  do  not  anticipate  from  it  any 
wide  and  immediate  effect.  We  should 
fail  in  our  larger  purpose  if  we  aimed 
beyond  the  scope  of  every  day  experi¬ 
ence.  Trade  would  flourish  mightily 
if  the  practice  we  desire  to  abate  ceased 
altogether  out  of  the  land  ;  but  every 
trader  does  not  know  this.  We  are  all 
creatures  of  habit,  little  addicted  to 
looking  beyond  the  tip  of  our  nose,  and 
sharp  business  men  are  more  ordinary 
than  ordinary  people.  They  must  be 
guided  gently,  led  step  by  step  into 
that  fuller  realization  of  what  is  truly 
“  practical”  which,  with  eyes  open, 
they  cannot  see.  If  we  were  to  believe 
one  set  of  pessimists.  County  Council¬ 
lors  are  such  absolute  Philistines  that 
they  will  never  be  induced  to  use  the 
powers  with  which  we  wish  to  invest 
them.  We  take  comfort,  however, 
when  we  learn  from  another  school  of 
despondent  advisers  that  your  County 
Councillor  is  a  fussy  creature,  whose 
only  delight  is  to  exalt  his  office  and 
domineer  over  his  fellows  ;  to  stick  his 
blundering  broom  of  by-laws  into  every 


quiet  household  corner.  It  is  my  good 
fortune  to  bo  able  to  take  a  more  char¬ 
itable  and  cheerful  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  County  Councillor.  I  think  he 
will  wish  to  do  very  much  what  he  is 
convinced  local  feeling  strongly  desires, 
and  will  not  be  persuaded  to  stir  till 
the  signs  of  local  eagerness  are  very 
clear.  Being  in  this  pleasant  frame  of 
mind,  I  anticipate  that  the  by-laws  will 
be  framed  witli  a  view  to  enabling  the 
authorities  to  interfere  where  the  need 
of  interference  is  glaring.  Again  and 
again  representations  are  made  to  muni¬ 
cipal  bodies  regarding  some  particular 
outrage.  The  residents  in  a  body  com¬ 
plain  ;  the  Council  sympathizes  with 
them  ;  but  the  clerk,  repressing  his  pri¬ 
vate  indignation,  declares  officially  that 
the  law  as  it  stands  gives  no  power  of 
granting  redress.  Sometimes,  by  a 
legal  fiction  which  assumes  danger  to 
life  or  limb,  or  public  morals,  measures 
are  taken  to  abate  the  nuisance.  In 
such  cases  our  short  and  simple  meas¬ 
ure  for  amending — or,  rather,  supply¬ 
ing  an  accidental  omission  in — local 
government  law  would  operate  to  the 
delight  of  every  one.  As  to  the  struc¬ 
tures  reared  in  fields  or  by  the  river¬ 
side,  whose  only  reason  for  existing  is 
the  chance  of  wounding  the  eyes  of 
those  using  the  highway  or  the  stream 
— both  portions  of  the  public  domain— 
I  do  not  say  that  everywhere  there 
would  be  zeal  for  their  suppression  ; 
but  in  many  instances  they  are  resent¬ 
ed  by  the  neighborhood  as  gross  affronts. 
People  who  do  not  value  scenery  for 
themselves  may  easily  become  aware 
that,  as  an  attraction  to  visitors,  it  is 
worth  protecting  from  ravage  ;  and  in 
tourist  tracks  especially  innkeepers, 
car-owners,  and  others  who  live  by  ex¬ 
ercising  hospitality  toward  paying 
guests,  have  a  direct  interest  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  prospect  clear  of  blots.  For 
reasons  of  a  more  romantic  hue  the 
vicar  and  the  squire  would  sometimes 
appeal  to  the  County  Council  to  save 
their  pretty  village  from  the  visitation 
of  the  providence  which  scatters  enam¬ 
elled  plaques  over  a  land  that  no  longer 
smiles.  No  one  would,  I  imagine,  es¬ 
pouse  the  cause  of  those  who  slick 
printed  screeds  on  the  rocks  wherever 
the  cofist  is  particularly  fine.  Regular 
bill  sticking  associations  (as  has  been 
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told  already)  are  keen  in  their  hatred 
of  the  Hying  poster.  There  is  one  type 
of  the  touting  notice  encountered  on 
every  country  road  which,  I  think, 
moves  to  disgust  and  anger  every  hon¬ 
est  man.  To  bring  to  a  summary  close 
a  list  which  might  be  indefinitely  ex¬ 
tended,  I  may  allude  to  the  prevailing 
practice  of  pasting  bills  on  walls  and 
palings  which  are  private  property,  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  owner. 
This,  surely,  is  a  case  in  which  author¬ 
ity  should  afford  more  protection  than 
it  now  does  to  those  who  wish  to  order 
their  own  possessions  with  a  careful  re¬ 
gard  for  the  general  comfort. 

I  have  suggested  in  several  places 
that  the  cust^om  of  advertising-disfig¬ 
urement  is  due  to  an  instinct  of  rivalry 
and  imitation  which  often  is  quite  dis¬ 
severed  from  intelligent  calculation. 
We  may  rely  on  the  play  of  enlightened 
competition  for  the  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
teracting  tendency.  At  present,  if  the 
intrinsic  attractiveness  of  St.  Mary’s- 
on-the-Sandhills  is  impaired  by  the 
blaze  of  placards  on  the  pier,  the  beach, 
and  the  esplanade,  the  chairman  of  the 
Local  Board  is  comparatively  apathetic, 
because  he  knows  that  if  the  visitors 
take  flight  to  St.  Ann’s-below-the-Cliff 
they  will  find  the  ungracious  objects 
there  in  similar  profusion.  But  when 
St.  Ann’s  wakes  up  to  a  regard  for  its 


amenities,  even  to  the  extent  of  purg¬ 
ing  its  pier  of  the  accretions,  the  era  of 
intelligent  competition  will  have  com¬ 
menced,  and  little  by  little  communi¬ 
ties  will  discover  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  allow  a  few  people  to  make  money 
by  practices,  otherwise  useless,  which 
spoil  the  trade  of  their  neighbors. 

It  would  be  more  flattering  to  na¬ 
tional  pride,  I  own,  to  hope  that  eman¬ 
cipation  was  to  be  obtained  at  one-'  by 
some  great  outburst  of  enthusiasm  ; 
but  it  is  our  English  way  to  do  things 
slowly,  and  to  effect  even  a  beneficial 
revolution  by  reliance  on  the  free  play 
of  local  judgment  and  mole  like  pru¬ 
dence.  If  those  who  view  with  shame 
and  grief  the  loss  of  so  much  that  was 
lovelv  and  pleasant  in  the  Britain  of 
onr  fathers  will  add  patience  and  mod¬ 
eration  to  patriotic  zeal  ;  if  they  will 
lay  aside  the  longing  for  a  cataclysm, 
and  make  the  most  of  the  mere  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  tide,  our  children  may  in¬ 
herit  a  land  worthy  of  their  love.  But 
if  we  are  content  to  nurse  an  impotent 
disdain,  posterity  will,  with  good  cause, 
reproach  us,  and  not  the  defacers,  with 
the  doom  to  which  we  leave  them  ;  for 
the  deformities  which  beset  us  now  are 
but  signs  and  tokens  of  the  desolation 
that  must  be  hereafter. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  TRIAL  BY  JURY  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  J.  E.  R.  STEPHENS. 


In  the  following  pages  it  is  proposed 
to  investigate  the  origin  and  growth  of 
“  Trial  by  Jury”  in  England.  It  is  a 
subject  which  ought  certainly  to  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  the  lawyer  but  to 
every  Englishman  who  values  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  his  country.  The  national 
origin  of  trial  by  jury,  its  historical  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  moral  ideas  on 
which  it  is  founded,  have  all  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  variety  of  writers  with  the 
acute  penetration  of  philosophical  re¬ 
search.  The  foundation  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  trial  by  jury  was  not  laid  in 
any  act  of  the  Legislature,  but  it  arose 
silently  and  gradually  out  of  the  usages 
of  a  state  of  society  which  has  forever 


passed  away.  It  used  to  be  the  gener¬ 
ally  received  opinion  at  one  time  that 
the  founder  of  this  institution  was  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great ;  but  this  idea  has  been 
dispelled  of  recent  years  by  an  enlight¬ 
ened  spirit  of  historical  criticism  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  subject. 

Various  and  conflicting  have  been 
the  opinions  expressed  by  writers  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  institution,  some 
writers  even  considering  it  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  to  inquire  into  its  ori¬ 
gin.  Thus  Bourguignon  says :  So7i 
origine  se  per d  dans  la  nuit  des  temps. 
Blackstone,  one  of  our  great  legal  au¬ 
thorities,  speaks  of  it  as  ‘‘  a  trial  that 
hath  been  used  time  out  of  mind  in 
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this  nation,  and  seems  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  first  civil  government 
thereof,”  and  he  adds,  ”  that  certain 
it  is  that  juries  were  in  use  among  the 
earliest  Saxon  colonies.”  Du  Cange 
and  Ilickes  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Normans,  who  them¬ 
selves  borrowed  the  idea  from  the 
Goths.  Meyer,  in  his  work  on  The 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Judicial  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Europe,  looks  upon  the 
jury  as  partly  a  modification  of  the 
Grand  Assize  established  by  Henry  II., 
and  partly  .an  imitation  of  the  feudal 
courts  erected  in  Palestine  by  the  Cru¬ 
saders  ;  and  he  fixes  upon  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  as  the  era  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  England.  Reeves,  in  his 
History  of  English  Law,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  when  Rollo  led  his  fol¬ 
lowers  into  Normandy,  they  carried 
with  them  this  mode  of  trial  from  the 
North.  He  says  that  it  was  used  in 
Normandy  in  all  cases  of  small  impor¬ 
tance,  and  that  when  the  Normans  had 
transplanted  themselves  into  England, 
they  endeavored  to  substitute  it  in  the 
place  of  the  Saxon  tribunals.  He, 
therefore,  speaks  of  it  as  a  novelty  in¬ 
troduced  by  them  soon  after  the  Con¬ 
quest,  and  says  that  the  system  did  not 
exist  in  Anglo-Saxon  limes.  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Palgrave  says,  that  a  tribunal  of 
sworn  witnesses,  elected  out  of  the 
popular  courts,  and  employed  for  the 
decision  of  rights  of  property,  may  be 
traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  ;  but 
that  in  criminal  cases  the  jury  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  until  it  was  en¬ 
acted  by  William  I.  Mr.  Sergeant 
Stephen  says,  “  that  we  owe  the  germ 
of  this  (as  of  so  many  of  our  institu¬ 
tions)  to  the  Normans,  and  that  it  was 
derived  by  them  from  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  tribunals,  where  the  judicial  num¬ 
ber  of  twelve  was  always  held  in  great 
reverence.”  Many  eminent  writers 
have  strongly  maintained  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  jury  is  of  indigenous  growth,  and 
was  not  derived,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  from  any  of  the  tribunals  that 
existed  on  the  Continent.  Some  others 
have  held  that  it  is  of  ancient  British 
or  Romano-British  origin.  Others, 
again,  have  considered  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  compurgators  (or  sworn  wit¬ 
nesses  to  credib^ility),  the  sworn  wit¬ 
nesses  to  facts,  the  frith-borh,  the 


twelve  senior  thegns  of  Ethelred’g 
law,  who  were  sworn  to  accuse  none 
falsely,  the  system  of  trial  in  local 
courts,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Shire 
or  Hundred,  contain  the  germ  of  the 
modern  jury.  Yet  with  the  exceptiou 
of  what  may  be  termed  Ethelred’g 
Jury  of  Presentment,  not  ohe  of  these 
supposed  origins  would  be  found,  if  we 
examined  them  closely,  to  possess  much 
more  than  a  superficial  analogy  to  the 
in(juest  by  sworn  recognitors,  the  his¬ 
toric  progenitor  of  the  existing  jury. 

The  theory  which  presents  the  fewest 
difficulties,  and  which  is  supported  by 
very  weighty  arguments,  regards  the 
English  system  of  sworn  inquests  as 
being  derived  from  Normandy.  There, 
both  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  tlie 
cession  of  the  Neustriau  province  to 
Rollo  by  Charles  the  Simple,  it  had 
existed,  as  in  the  rest  of  France,  from 
its  establishment  under  the  Carlo- 
vingian  kings,  whose  Capitularies  con¬ 
tain  minute  instructions  for  inquisi¬ 
tions  by  sworn  witnesses  in  the  local 
courts.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  re¬ 
mote  source  of  this  institution,  out  of 
which  trial  by  jury  grew,  two  points 
aie  at  any  rate  clear  :  (1)  The  system 
of  inquest  by  sworn  recognitors,  even 
in  its  simplest  form,  makes  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  England  soon  after  the 
Norman  conquest.  (2)  This  system 
was  in  England,  from  the  first,  worked 
in  close  combination  with  the  previous¬ 
ly  existing  procedure  of  the  shire  moot ; 
and,  in  its  developed  form  of  ”  trial  by 
jury,”  is  distinctly  an  English  insti¬ 
tution.  When  we  attempt  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  an  institution  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  hoary 
antiquity  we  must  carefully  note  under 
what  form  it  appears  when  for  the  first 
time  it  receives  the  notice  of  contem¬ 
porary  writers.  This  often  differs  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  form  and  character 
which  it  assumes  in  the  growth  of 
years.  There  is  one  important  feature 
in  this  institution,  and  it  is  this,  that 
its  members  give  their  decision  under 
the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath  ;  but 
this  feature  is  not  peculiar  to  this  in¬ 
stitution,  for,  under  the  like  sanction, 
the  Dicasts  at  Athens,  and  the  Judices 
at  Rome  decided.  The  same  rule  also 
prevailed  in  the  old  Norse  Thing  and 
German  Mallum,  where  the  right  of  all 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  gau  or  mark  to 
be  present  in  the  judicial  proceedings 
of  these  periodical  assemblies  became 
in  practice  limited  to  a  fear,  as  the  re}v 
resentatives  of  the  community.  Kut 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
system  is  that  the  jury  consists  of  a 
body  of  men  taken  from  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large,  and  summoned  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  truth  of  disput¬ 
ed  facts,  who  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  judges  or  the  court.  Their  duty  is 
to  decide  upon  the  effect  of  evidence, 
so  that  the  court  may  be  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  right  judgment.  Twelve 
men  of  ordinary  ability  are  just  as 
capable  of  deciding  to-day  on  the  effect 
of  evidence  as  they  were  in  the  infancy 
of  the  institution.  Although  the  tech¬ 
nicality  of  the  law  has  increased,  yet  it  in 
no  way  interferes  with  their  fitness  to 
decide  on  the  effect  of  proofs.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  English  jury 
flourishes  still  in  its  pristine  vigor, 
while  the  old  juries  of  the  Continent 
have  either  fallen  into  decay  or  been 
entirely  swept  away. 

No  trace  of  such  an  institution  as  a 
jury  can  be  found  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  for,  if  it  had  existed,  distinct 
mention  would  have  been  frequently 
made  of  it  in  the  body  of  Anglo-Saxon 
laws  and  contemporary  chronicles 
which  we  possess,  extending  from  the 
time  of  Ethelbert  (a.d.  56B-616)  to  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  but  no  mention  is 
made. 

With  respect  to  criminal  trials,  we 
meet,  in  the  ordinance  of  King  Ethel- 
red  II.  (978-1016),  with  a  kind  of. jury 
of  accusation,  resembling  our  Grand 
Jury,  and  possibly  its  direct  progenitor. 
In  Gemot  of  every  Hundred,  the  twelve 
senior  thegns,  with  the  reeve,  were  di¬ 
rected  to  go  apart,  and  bring  accusa¬ 
tion  against  all  whom  they  believed  to 
have  committed  any  crime.  But  this 
jury  did  not  decide  the  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  accused  ;  that  had  to  be 
decided  by  compurgation,  or  the  or¬ 
deal.  This  primitive  Grand  J ury  proba¬ 
bly  continued  in  use  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  until  it  was  reconstituted  by 
Henry  II.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  Conquest  the  ancient 
Anglo  Saxon  modes  of  trial,  or  forms 
of  proof,  by  ordeal  {judicium  Dei),  by 
oath  (compurgation,  termed  later  on 


“  wager  of  law”),  by  witnesses  and 
production  of  charters,  continued  in 
general  use,  alongside  the  Norman  pro¬ 
cedure — the  wager  of  battle,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  the  inquest  by  sworn 
recognitors.  The  Conqueror  was  doubt¬ 
less  desirous  that  the  English  should 
still  continue  to  enjoy  the  rights  and 
usages  to  which  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed.  Consequently  we  find  that  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence  were  retained  by  the 
Conqueror.  But  he  made,  however, 
some  important  changes  in  the  judicial 
system  ;  he  separated  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  courts ;  he  introduced  the 
combat,  or  duel,  as  a  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  civil  suits  and  questions  of 
^uilt  or  innocence  ;  and  he  appointed 
justices  to  administer  justice  through¬ 
out  the  realm. 

It  was  only  by  degrees,  however, 
that  the  advantages  of  the  principle  of 
recognition  by  jury  in  its  application 
to  judicial  matters  were  realized.  The 
sworn  inquest  appears  to  have  been  at 
first  chiefly  used  for  the  determining 
of  non-judicial  matters,  such  as  the 
ascertaining  of  the  laws  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  the  assessing  of  feudal  taxation 
under  William  IL  and  Henry  I.,  and 
the  customs  of  the  Church  of  York, 
which  the  latter  monarch,  in  1106, 
directed  five  commissioners  to  verify 
by  the  oath  of  twelve  of  the  citizens. 
On  one  occasion  the  Conqueror  or¬ 
dered  the  Justiciars  to  summon  the 
shire  moots,  which  had  taken  part  in  a 
suit  touching  the  rights  of  Ely ;  a 
number  of  the  English  who  knew  the 
state  of  the  lands  in  question  in  the 
reign  of  Edward,  were  then  to  be 
chosen,  these  were  to  swear  to  the  truth 
of  their  depositions  ;  and  action  was  to 
be  taken  accordingly.  But  still,  there 
are  equally  early  instances  of  strictly 
legal  matters  being  decided  by  the 
recognition  on  oath  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  prohi  et  legales  homines,  selected 
from  the  men  of  the  county  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  neighborhood,  and  testify  to 
facts  of  which  they  had  special  knowl¬ 
edge.  Recognition  by  jury  was  ap¬ 
plied  by  Henry  II.  to  every  description 
of  business,  both  fiscal  and  legal. 

The  primitive  German  courts  were 
tribunals  of  fully  qualified- members  of 
the  community,  capable  of  declaring 
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the  law  or  custom  of  the  country,  and 
of  deciding  what,  according  to  that 
custom,  should  be  done  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  case  brought  before  them.  They 
were  not  set  to  decide,  what  was  the 
truth  of  facts,  but  to  determine  what 
action  ought  to  be  taken  upon  proof 
given.  The  proof  itself  was  furnished 
by  the  oaths  of  the  parties  to  the  suit, 
and  their  compurgators,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  witnesses,  and  the  use  of  the 
ordeal  ;  trial  by  battle,  being  a  sort  of 
ultimate  expedient  for  obtaining  a 
practical  decision,  an  expedient  partly 
akin  to  the  ordeal,  as  a  judgment  of 
God,  and  partly  founded  on  the  idea 
that  when  legal  measures  had  failed, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  force.  The 
complainant  addressed  his  cliarge  to 
the  defendant  in  solemn  traditional 
form  ;  the  defendant  replied  to  the 
complainant  by  an  equally  solemn 
verbal  and  logical  contradiction. 

The  compurgators  joining  their 
hands,  in  one  voice,  swore  to  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  oath  of  their  jirincipal.  If 
the  oath  was  inconclusive  the  parties 
brought  their  witnesses  to  declare  such 
knowledge,  as  their  position  as  neigh¬ 
bors  had  given  them,  the  court  having 
determined  the  point  to  which  the  wit¬ 
nesses  must  swear,  they  swore  to  that 
particular  fact.  If  the  witnesses  also 
failed,  the  ordeal  was  made  use  of. 
And  where  the  defeated  party  called  in 
question  the  sentence  thus  obtained,  he 
might  challenge  the  decision  of  the 
court,  by  appealing  to  the  members  of 
it  for  a  trial  by  combat.  This  prac¬ 
tice,  however  common  among  some 
branches  of  the  German  stock,  was  by 
no  means  universal,  and  was  not  prac¬ 
tised  among  the  native  English. 

In  these  proceedings  we  fand  circum¬ 
stances,  which  when  viewed  superQ- 
cially  appear  to  be  analogous  to  the 
later  trial  by  jury  ;  but  on  closer  ex¬ 
amination,  we  see  that  they  warrant  no 
such  impression.  The  ancient  judges 
who  declared  the  law,  and  gave  the 
sentence  —  the  rachinburgii,  or  the 
scabiiii — were  by  no  means  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  modern  jury,  who  ascertain 
the  fact,  by  hearing  and  balancing  evi¬ 
dence,  leaving  the  law  and  sentence  to 
the  presiding  magistrate.  Nor  were 
the  ancient  witnesses  who  deposed  to 
the  precise  point  in  dispute,  more  near- 
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ly  akin  to  the  jurors,  who  have  to  in- 
quire  the  truth  and  declare  the  result 
of  the  inquiry,  than  to  the  modern  wit- 
ms  jes,  who  swear  to  speak  not  only 
the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
but  the  whole  truth.  The  compurga¬ 
tors  swore  to  confirm  the  oath  of  their 
principal,  and  the  only  thing  they  had 
in  common  with  the  modern  jury,  was, 
that  they  took  an  oath.  Although  this 
is  so,  yet  the  procedure  in  question  is  a 
step  in  the  history  of  the  jury  :  the 
first  form  in  which  the  jury  appears  is 
that  of  witness,  and  the  principle  which 
gives  weight  to  that  witness  is  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  even  the  idea  of  the  com- 
purgatory  oath  is  not  without  the  same 
element,  the  compurgators  have  certain 
legal  qualifications  which  shall  secure 
their  credibility.  Beyond  this  point, 
modified  here  as  elsewhere  by  local 
usages,  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  did 
not  proceed.  The  compurgation,  the 
sworn  witness,  and  the  ordeal  supplied 
the  proof  ;  and  the  sheriff  with  his 
fellows,  the  bishop,  the  shire-thegns, 
the  judices  and  juratores  and  the  suit¬ 
ors  of  the  court,  declare  the  law. 

The  Normans  generally  abolished 
trial  by  compurgators  in  criminal  cases, 
and  though  the  trial  by  ordeal  long 
continued  in  force,  it  began  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  impious  absurdity. 
In  the  year  1/J15,  the  year  of  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  Magna  Charta,  the  ordeal  was 
abolished  throughout  Western  Europe 
by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  which 
prohibited  the  further  use  of  that  mode 
of  trial,  so  that  trial  by  jiiry  became 
unavoidably  general  in  England,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  the  numerous 
class  of  cases,  when  the  charge  was 
preferred,  not  by  an  injured  individual 
against  the  culprit  in  the  form  of  an 
appeal,  but  by  the  great  inquest  of  the 
country  (our  modern  Grand  Jury)  in 
the  form  of  a  presentment.  For  it  was 
only  where  there  was  an  accusing  ap¬ 
pellant,  that  the  trial  by  battle  was  pos¬ 
sible.  But  still  there  was  for  a  long 
time  no  mode  of  compelling  a  prisoner 
to  submit  the  question  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence  to  twelve  sworn  men,  sum¬ 
moned  from  the  neighborhood. 

The  Thirty-Ninth  Section  of  Magna 
Charta  says  :  “  No  free  man  shall  be 
taken  or  imprisoned,  or  disseized,  or 
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outlawed,  or  exiled  or  anywajs  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor 
will  we  send  upon  him,  unless  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land”  {nisi  per  legale  judi¬ 
cium  pariurn  suorum,  vel  per  legem 
ierrae).  This  has  been  generally  taken 
as  establishing  the  institution  of  trial 
by  jury.  But  such  cannot  be  the  case," 
for  we  find  the  same  expression  occur¬ 
ring  ill  a  compilation  of  our  laws  of 
earlier  date  than  Magna  Charta.  We 
find  it  in  the  Leges  Henrici  Primi. 
Thus :  unusquisque  per  pares  suos 
judicandus  est  et  ejusdeni  provinciae. 
Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  learned  treatise  en¬ 
titled  History  of  Trial  by  Jury,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  pares  hero 
spoken  of  have  no  reference  to  a  jury. 
He  considers  that  “  they  may  possibly 
include  the  members  of  the  county  and 
other  courts,  who  discharged  the  func¬ 
tions  of  judges,  and  who  were  the  peers 
or  fellows  of  the  parties  before  them.” 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  “In  a 
stricter  and  more  technical  sense,  how¬ 
ever,  they  mean  the  homage  or  suitors 
of  the  baronial  courts,  which  had 
seignorial  jurisdiction,  corresponding 
to  the  hall-motes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  in  some  degree  to  the  manorial 
courts  of  the  present  day.  And  the 
words  above  quoted  from  the  laws  of 
Henry  I.  were  taken  by  the  compiler 
from  the  Capitularies  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  where  we  know  that  no  such 
institution  ns  the  jury  existed  until  the 
period  of  the  first  Revolution.”  The 
“judicium  pariurn”  of  Magna  Charta 
is  the  enunciation,  however,  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  legal  principle  rather  than  the 
technical  definition  of  a  mode  of  trial. 
“  It  lay,”  says  Stubbs,  “  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  German  law,  and  the  very 
formula  here  used  it  probably  adopted 
from  the  laws  of  the  Franconian  and 
Saxon  Caesars.” 

The  use  of  a  jury,  both  for  criminal 
presentment  and  civil  inquest,  is  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  first  time  in  our  statute 
law  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
The  manner  in  which  the  jury  is  re¬ 
ferred  to,  gives  one  the  impression  that 
it  was  already  in  common  use.  The 
statute  declared  that  “  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  twelve  lawful  men,”  the  Chief 
Justice  should  decide  all  disputes  as  to 
the  lay  or  clerical  tenure  of  land. 


By  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  it  was 
ordained  that  in  every  county  twelve 
lawful  men  of  each  hundred,  with  four 
lawful  men  from  each  township,  should 
be  sworn  to  present  all  reputed  crim¬ 
inals  of  their  district  in  each  county 
court.  The  persons  so  presented  were 
to  be  at  once  seized,  and  sent  to  the 
water  ordeal.  This  was  simply  a  re¬ 
vival,  in  an  expanded  form,  of  the  old 
English  institution  analogous  to  a 
Grand  Jury,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  existed  at  least  since  the  time  of 
Ethelred  II. 

It  was  in  the  Grand  Assize  (the  exact 
date  of  which  is  unknown)  that  the 
principle  of  recognition  by  jury,  hav¬ 
ing  gradually  grown  into  familiar  use 
in  various  civil  matters,  was  applied  by 
Henry  II.,  in  an  expanded  form,  to  the 
decision  of  suits  to  try  the  right  to 
land.  This  Assize  is  called  by  Glanvill, 
a  contemporary  and  the  earliest  of  our 
judicial  writers,  a  regalio  institutio. 
In  it  we  first  find  the  jury  in  its  dis¬ 
tinct  form,  but  the  elements  of  which 
it  was  composed  were  all  familiar  to 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  time.  By  the 
Grand  Assize  the  defendant  was  al¬ 
lowed  his  choice  between  wager  of  bat¬ 
tle  and  the  recognition  of  a  jury  of 
twelve  sworn  knights  of  the  vicinage 
summoned  for  that  purpose  by  the 
sheriff. 

The  Assiza  or  Magna  Assiza,  as  it 
was  usually  teimed,  was  a  mode  of  trial 
confined  to  questions  concerning  (1) 
the  recovery  of  lands  of  which  the  com¬ 
plainant  had  been  disseized  ;  (2)  rights 
of  advowsons  ;  (3)  claims  of  vassalage 
affecting  the  civil  status  of  the  defend¬ 
ant.  A  writ  was  then  addressed  to  the 
sheriff,  commanding  him  to  summon 
four  knights  of  the  neighborhood, 
where  the  disputed  property  lay,  who 
were,  after  that  they  were  sworn,  to 
chobse  twelve  lawful  knights  who  were 
most  cognizant  of  the  facts  {qui  melius 
veritatem  sciant),  and  who  were  upon 
their  oaths  to  decide  which  of  the  par¬ 
ties  was  entitled  to  the  land.  The  de¬ 
fendant  was  also  summoned  to  hear  the 
election  of  the  twelve  jurors  made  by 
the  four  knights,  and  he  might  object 
to  any  of  them.  When  the  twelve  were 
duly  chosen  they  were  summoned  by 
writ  to.appear  in  court,  and  testify  on 
oath  the  rights  of  the  pai ties.  They 
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took  an  oath  that  they  would  not  give 
false  evidence,  nor  knowingly  conceal 
the  truth  ;  and  by  knowledge,  says 
Glanvill,  was  meant  what  they  had  seen 
or  heard  by  trustworthy  information, 
and  this  shows  most  clearly  how  entire¬ 
ly  they  were  looked  upon  as  mere  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  how  different  the  idea  of 
their  duties  then  was  from  what  it  is 
now.  If  they  were  all  ignorant  as  to 
the  rightful  claimant  they  testified  this 
in  court,  and  then  others  were  chosen 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  facts  in 
.  dispute.  But  if  some  did  and  some 
did  not  know  the  facts,  the  latter  only 
were  removed,  and  others  were  sum¬ 
moned  in  their  place  until  twelve  at 
least  were  found  who  knew  and  agreed 
upon  the  facts.  If  the  jurors  could 
not  all  agree,  others  were  added  to  the 
number  until  twelve,  at  least,  agreed 
in  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other.  This 
process  was  called  “  afforcing”  the  as¬ 
size.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  con¬ 
clusive  ;  and  there  could  be  no  subse¬ 
quent  action  brought  upon  the  same 
claim,  for  it  was  a  legal  maxim  that 
lites  per  magnam  assisam  domini  Regis 
legitime  decisce  nulla  occasione  rite  re- 
suscitantur  imposteruni.  If  the  jurors 
were  guilty  of  perjury,  and  were  con¬ 
victed  or  confessed  their  crime,  they 
were  deprived  of  all  their  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  and  were  imprisoned  for  a  year  at 
the  least.  They  were  declared  to  be 
infamous,  and  became  incompetent  to 
act  as  witnesses  or  compurgators  in  fu¬ 
ture  {legem  terrae  amittunt),  but  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  freeholds.  From 
this  we  see  that  this  proceeding  by  as¬ 
size  was  nothing  more  than  the  sworn 
testimony  of  a  certain  number  of  per¬ 
sons  summoned  that  they  might  testify 
concerning  matters  of  which  they  were 
cognizant.  So  entirely  did  the  verdict 
of  the  recognitors  proceed  upon  their 
own  prejudgment  of  the  disputed  facts 
that  they  seem  to  have  considered  them¬ 
selves  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  was  offered  in  court,  how¬ 
ever  clearly  it  might  disprove  the  case 
they  had  come  there  to  support. 

Although  twelve  was  the  most  usual 
it  was  not  the  unvarying  number  of  the 
jurors  of  assize  for  some  years.  When 
the  institution  was  in  its  infancy  the 
number  appears  to  have  fluctuated  ac¬ 
cording  to  convenience  or  local  custom. 


In  trial  by  jury,  as  permanently  es¬ 
tablished,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  by  Henry  II.,  the  function  of  the 
jury  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be 
very  different  from  that  of  the  jury  of 
the  present  day.  The  jurymen  were 
still  mere  recognitors,  giving  their  ver¬ 
dict  solely  on  their  own  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  or  from  tradition,  and  not 
upon  evidence  produced  before  them ; 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  they  were 
always  chosen  from  the  hundred  or 
vicinage  in  which  the  question  arose. 
On  the  other  hand,  jurymen  in  the 
present  day  are  triers  of  the  issue; 
they  base  their  decision  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence,  whether  oral  or  written,  brought 
before  them.  But  the  ancient  jurymen 
were  not  impanelled  to  examine  into 
the  credibility  of  evidence  ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  discussed  before  them ; 
they,  the  jurymen,  were  the  witnesses 
themselves,  and  the  verdict  was,  in 
reality,  the  examination  of  these  wit¬ 
nesses,  who  of  their  own  knowledge 
gave  their  evidence  concerning  the 
facts  in  dispute  to  the  best  of  their  be¬ 
lief.  Trial  by  jury  was,  therefore,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  institution  only  a 
trial  by  witnesses  ;  and  jurymen  were 
distinguished  from  other  witnesses  only 
by  customs  which  imposed  upon  them 
the  obligations  of  an  oath,  and  regu¬ 
lated  their  number,  and  which  pre¬ 
scribed  their  rank,  and  defined  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  qualifications,  whence  they 
obtained  their  degree  and  influence  in 
society. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  jurors  founded 
their  verdict  on  their  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  in  dispute,  without 
hearing  the  evidence  of  witnesses  in 
court.  But  there  was  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  deeds  in  which  persons  were 
named  as  witnessing  the  grant  or  other 
matter  testified  by  the  deed.  And  thus 
an  important  change  was  made,  where¬ 
by  the  jury,  ceasing  to  be  witnesses 
themselves,  gave  their  verdict  upon  the 
evidence  brought  before  them  at  the 
trials. 

In  the  time  of  Glanvill,  the  usual 
mode  of  proving  deeds,  the  execution 
of  which  was  denied,  was  by  combat, 
in  which  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses 
was  the  champion  of  the  plaintiff.  If 
the  name  of  no  attesting  witness  was 
inserted  in  the  deed  the  combat  had  to 
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be  maintained  by  some  other  person, 
who  had  seen  or  known  of  the  execu¬ 
tion.  Another  mode  of  proof  was  by 
comparing  the  disputed  deed  with 
others  admitted  or  proved  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  party  ;  but  this,  which 
would  at  the  present  day  be  a  question 
for  the  jury,  was  determined  then  by 
the  court. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  later  devel¬ 
opment,  common  both  to  the  civil  and 
criminal  jury,  by  which  the  jurors 
gradually  changea  from  witnesses  into 
the  judges  of  fact,  the  proof  of  which 
rested  exclusively  on  the  evidence.  In 
reality,  however,  since  jurymen  were 
originally  mere  witnesses,  there  was  no 
distinction  of  principle  between  them 
and  the  attesting  witnesses,  and  that 
gradually  in  the  course  of  time  a  s^a- 
ration  look  place  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  ;  for,  although  we  find  in  the 
Year  Books  of  that  period  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “  the  witnesses  were  joined  to  the 
assize,”  a  clear  distinction  is,  notwith¬ 
standing,  drawn  between  them.  Thus, 
in  a  passagei  where  these  words  occur, 
we  are  told  that  a  witness  was  chal¬ 
lenged  because  he  was  of  kin  to  the 
plaintiff  ;  but  the  objection  was  over¬ 
ruled  on  the  ground  that  “  the  verdict 
could  not  be  received  from  witnesses, 
but  from  the  jurors  of  assize.”  And  it 
was  said  that,  when  the  witnesses  did 
not  agree  with  the  verdict  in  an  in¬ 
quest,  the  defeated  party  might  have 
an  attaint. 

The  difficulty  that  was  found  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  verdict  of  twelve  caused  for  a 
time  the  verdict  of  the  majority  to  be 
received.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV., 
however,  the  necessity  for  a  unanimous 
verdict  of  twelve  was  re-established. 

In  the  Year  Books  of  23d  Edward 
III.  mention  is  made  of  witnesses  being 
adjoined  to  the  jury  to  give  them  their 
testimony,  but  without  having  any  voice 
in  the  verdict.  This  is  the  first  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  jury  deciding  on  evidence 
formally  produced  in  addition  to  their 
own  knowledge,  and  forms  the  con¬ 
necting-link  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  jury.  As  the  use  of  juries  be¬ 
came  more  frequent,  and  the  advantage 
of  employing  them  in  the  decision  of 
disputes  more  manifest,  the  witnesses 
who  formed  the  secta  of  a  plaintiff  be¬ 
gan  to  give  their  evidence  before  them. 


and,  like  the  attesting  witnesses  to 
deeds,  furnished  them  with  that  in¬ 
formation  which  in  theory  they  were 
supposed  to  possess  previously  respect¬ 
ing  the  matter  in  dispute.  The  rules 
of  evidence  now  became  more  strict. 
We  find  that,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  a  still  further  advance  was 
made.  All  evidence  was  required  to  be 
given  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  so  that 
the  judges  might  be  able  to  exclude 
improper  testimony.  From  this  change 
two  important  consequences  followed  : 
(1)  From  tho  exercise  of  control  on  the 
part  of  the  judges  sprang  up  the  whole 
system  of  rules  as  to  evidence  :  (2)  the 
practice  of  receiving  evidence  openly 
at  the  bar  of  the  court  produced  a  great 
extension  of  the  duty  of  an  advocate. 
Henceforward  witnesses  were  examined 
and  cross-examined  in  open  court.  Ex¬ 
cept  as  regards  the  right  of  the  jury  to 
found  their  verdict  upon  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  knowledge,  the  trial  was  conduct¬ 
ed  on  much  the  same  principles  as  at 
the  present  day.  Juries  were,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  long  time  entitled  to  rely  on 
their  own  knowledge  in  addition  to  the 
evidence.  In  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Anne  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  de¬ 
cided  that  if  a  jury  gave  a  verdict  of 
their  own  knowledge,  they  ought  so  to 
inform  the  court,  that  they  might  be 
sworn  as  witnesses.  This,  and  a  sub¬ 
sequent  case  in  the  reign  of  George  I., 
at  length  put  an  end  to  all  remains  of 
the  ancient  functions  of  juries  as  recog¬ 
nitors.  While  the  jurymen  were  mere 
recognitors,  if  they  gave  a  wrong  ver¬ 
dict,  they  must  usually  have  been  guilty 
of  perjury.  Hence,  at  Common  Law, 
they  became  liable  to  the  writ  of  at¬ 
taint.  In  attaint  the  cause  was  tried 
again  by  a  jury  of  twenty  four.  If  the 
verdict  of  the  second  jury  was  opposed 
to  that  of  the  first,  the  original  twelve 
jutors  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  ; 
their  personal  chattels  were  forfeited 
to  the  king,  and  they  became  for  the 
future  infamous.  After  the  jury  be¬ 
came  distiuct  from  witnesses,  attaint 
gradually  fell  into  disuse.  Besides  the 
legal  method  of  attaint,  there  was  also 
another  and  illegal  method  of  punish¬ 
ing  a  jury  for  a  false  verdict,  frequent¬ 
ly  employed  by  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
sovereigns  for  political  purposes.  This 
was  by  fine  and  imprisonment  by  the 
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Court  of  the  Star  Chamber.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
Crown  made  use  of  the  judges  to  in¬ 
timidate  juries.  At  length  the  immu¬ 
nity  of  juries  was  finally  established  in 
1670  by  the  celebrated  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  Vaughan  in  BushelVs  case. 
The  institution  of  a  jury  has  thus  been 
traced  from  the  period  of  its  first  intro¬ 
duction  into  England,  when  the  jury 
acted  as  mere  recognitors,  up  to  the  time 
when  they  finally  became  separated 
from  the  witnesses,  and  gave  their  ver¬ 
dict,  not  from  their  own  previous 
knowledge  of  the  disputed  facts,  but 
from  a  consideration  of  the  evidence 
which  was  brought  before  them.  An 
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institution  like  the  jury,  existing  for 
ages  among  a  people,  cannot  but  influ¬ 
ence  the  national  character.  The  very 
essence  of  trial  by  jury  is  its  principle 
of  fairness.  The  right  of  being  tried 
by  his  equals,  that  is,  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
mass,  who  feel  neither  malice  nor 
favor,  but  simply  decide  according 
to  what  in  their  conscience  they  believe 
to  be  the  truth,  gives  every  man  a  con¬ 
viction  that  he  will  be  dealt  with  im¬ 
partially,  and  inspires  him  with  the 
wish  to  mete  out  to  others  the  same 
measure  of  equity  that  is  dealt  to  him¬ 
self. —  Westminster  Review. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  GRUB  STREET. 
A  BOSWELLIAN  FRAGMENT. 

BY  H.  D.  TUAILL. 


.  .  .  Some  days  ago  1  accepted 

for  Dr.  Johnson  and  myself  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  Loudon  spirit-party,  at  which 
a  very  distinguished  author  was  to  be 
among  the  corporeal  guests.  It  was 
with  some  uneasiness  that  I  announced 
this  to  my  revered  friend,  as  hitherto  I 
had  been  always  accustomed  to  take  his 
pleasure  on  the  matter  before  making 
any  engagement  of  the  kind.  At  first, 
as  I  feared,  he  took  it  very  much  amiss. 
“  Sir,”  he  said,  “  you  have  permit¬ 
ted  yourself  to  use  an  unwarrantable 
freedom.  Why  did  you  accept  for 
me?”  Boswell:  “I  imagined,  sir, 
that  I  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
your  tastes  to  justify  me  in  assuming 
that  this  visit  to  my  friend  would  be 
agreeable  to  you.”  Johnson;  Sir, 
the  event  itself  shows  that  you  were 
mistaken,  as  people  commonly  are  who 
act  upon  ‘  imaginations  ’  ”  (blowing 
with  derision)  ”  as  though  they  were 
reasoned  beliefs.  Sir,  the  very  word 
you  employ  convicts  you  of  levity  and 
officiousness.”  Boswell  :  ‘‘  You  used 
to  be  well  pleased  to  dine  with  our 
friend  Mr.  Dilly,  the  bookseller,  in  .the 
Poultry,  where  we  met  many  literary 
persons.”  Johnson  :  ‘‘  Well,  sir,  and 
what  of  that  ?  This  gentleman  you 
speak  of  is  no  friend  of  Mr.  Dilly’s, 


nor  have  I  met  him  before.”  Bos- 
W’ELL  :  “  True,  sir ;  but  I  thought 
that  as  you  were  formerly  not  averse 
from  the  company  of  authors,  you  might 
be  amused  by  again  meeting  one  of 
them.”  Johnson  (testily)  :  “And  so, 
sir,  you  might  argue  that  because  1  had 
a  liking  for  roast  veal  and  stuRiug,  1 
should  have  an  equal  relish  for  apple- 
pie  and  custard.  Sir,  you  are  talking 
at  random.  Authors  are  not  like  peas 
in  a  pod,  and  if  some  of  them  are  civil 
and  clubbable  men,  we  are  not  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  are  so.”  I  was  casting 
about  for  other  excuses  with  which  to 
mollify  him,  but  he  cut  me  short. 
“  Nay,  sir,”  he  said,  “  let  us  deal  plain¬ 
ly  with  each  other.  You  wished  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation  because  you  had  a 
curiosity  to  meet  the  gentleman,  and 
you  father  your  own  inclinations  upon 
me.” 

I  saw  from  the  humor  he  was  in  that 
it  would  be  better  to  drop  the  subject 
for  the  time,  in  the  expectation  that 
when  the  day  of  our  engagement  ar¬ 
rived,  he  would  recur  to  it  of  his  own 
accord,  and  in  a  more  compliant  mood. 
Of  this  I  was  not  disappointed,  for 
when  the  day  came  he  said,  in  a  sud¬ 
den  way  :  “  Well,  sir,  are  we  not  going 
to  your  friend’s  ?”  To  this  1  replied 
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that  I  was  myself  ready  and  willing, 
and  should  like  nothing  better  ;  but 
that  the  least  I  could  do  to  atone  for 
mv  unfortunate  misapprehension  of  his 
wishes  was  to  make  quite  sure  of  them 
now,  and  that  I  had  merely  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  soem  indication  of  their  direc¬ 
tion.  Johnson  (smiling)  :  “  I  see,  sir, 
that  you  are  determined  to  make  an  ac¬ 
complice  of  nie.  Well,  let  us  go.” 
Here  I  saw  my  opportunity  for  appeal¬ 
ing  to  his  love  of  controversy.  “  I 
beg,  sir,”  I  said,  “  that  you  will  not 
consider  yourself  under  any  obligation 
to  fulfil  this  unauthorized  engagement 
which  I  have  made  for  you.  Pi  ay  look 
upon  yourself  as  released  from  it.” 
Johnson  :  ‘‘  How  can  I  do  that,  sir, 
without  permission,  and  what  right 
have  you  to  permit  me  ?  The  right  is 
your  friend’s,  and  he  has  given  you  no 
more  authority  to  release  me  than  I 
gave  you  to  bind  me.  Sir,  you  are 
seeking  to  make  amends  for  one  free¬ 
dom  by  committing  another.”  Bos¬ 
well  :  “  But  surely,  sir,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  an  undertaking  given  in  your 
name,  but  without  your  sanction,  can 
impose  upon  you  any  liability  to  dis¬ 
charge  it.”  Johnson  :  “  Why  not, 
sir  ?  It  happens  every  day  in  the  City 
of  London.  You  have  forgot  the 
maxim.  Fieri  non  dehet,  factum  valet. 
Your  friend  may  well  suppose  that  I 
have  given  you  a  general  authority  to 
accept  invitations  for  me,  and  that  I 
have  specially  revoked  it  in  his  case.  I 
should  not  like  the  dog  to  think  that 
we  have  no  manners  here.  Come,  sir, 
let  us  go.” 

His  argumentative  victory  had  so 
pleased  him  that  he  started  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  in  high  good  humor  ;  but  before 
we  reached  my  friend’s  house  I  saw  that 
a  change  had  come  over  him.  1  be¬ 
lieve  he  was  vexed  by  the  informality 
of  the  invitation,  now  that  he  had  time 
to  reflect  upon  it,  and  came  prepared 
to  stand  on  his  dignity.  He  was  cer- 
tainly  in  his  gruffest  mood  when  the 
Eminent  Author,  whose  name  I  think 
it  better  to  conceal,  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  be  introduced  to  him. 

The  conversation,  to  which  I  listened 
very  attentively,  began  thus :  The 
Author  :  *‘  Dr.  Johnson,  your  most 
obedient  servant.”  Johnson  :  “  Who 
are  you,  sir?”  The  Author  :  “lam 


a  humble  soldier,  in  the  army  of  which 
you  were  the  illustrious  commander. 
My  weapons  are  those  which,  in  your 

powerful  hand - ”  Johnson:  “Nay, 

sir,  I  asked  for  neither  flatteries  nor 
figures  of  speech.  A  plain  answer  to  a 
plain  question  will  serve  me  well 
enough.  Are  you  a  writer  of  books?” 
The  Author:  “That  is  indeed  my 
calling.”  Johnson  :  “  Then,  sir,  I 
wish  you  joy  of  it.  It  was  a  beggarly 
trade  in  my  day,  and  many  a  man  who 
plied  it  had  better  left  it  alone.  But 
you,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  have  prospered 
at  it.  There  are  no  holes  in  your  coat, 
and  you  do  not  look  as  if  you  had  often 
had  to  go  without  your  dinner.”  The 
Author  (complacently)  :  “  ’Tis  true, 
sir,  I  have  been  prosperous  enough. 
My  last  book  has  just  reached  its  fif¬ 
tieth  thousand.”  Johnson  :  “  Sir, 
you  sui  prise  me.  Either  the  sales  of 
all  books  must  be  vastly  larger  than 
ever  I  remember,  or  you  must  be  the 
most  admired  writer  of  your  time,  or 
indeed  of  all  time.”  The  Author  : 
“  You  offer  me  an  embarrassing  choice 
of  alternatives.  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  honesty  rejects  the  one 
which  modesty  would  prefer.  I  can¬ 
not  truthfully  say  that  the  sales  of  all 
books  are  larger  than  you  remember 
them.”  Johnson  :  “  is  it  an  epic, 
sir?”  The  Author:  “Some  of  my 
friends  are  good  enough  to  call  it  a 
prose  epic.”  Johnson  :  “A  prose 
epic  !  Not  like  Mr.  Maepherson’s  Os- 
Stan,  I  trust.”  The  Author  :  “  No, 
indeed,  it  is  a  work  of  fiction.”  John¬ 
son  :  “  So,  in  my  opinion,  was  Mr. 
Maepherson’s  Ossian.  But  doubtless 
you  mean  a  romance,  sir,  like  my  own 
Basselas." 

The  gentleman  seemed  rather  dis- 
contiposed,  I  thought,  at  the  compari¬ 
son,  and  1  judged  it  time  to  come  to 
his  assistance.  “  Perhaps,  sir,”  I  said, 

“  Mr.  - ’s  romance  is  of  a  less 

philosophical  cast  than  your  history  of 
the  Prince  of  Abyssinia.”  Johnson  : 
“  Nay,  sir,  let  the  gentleman  speak  for 
himself.  Why  trouble  us  with  your 
‘  perhaps  this,’  and  ‘  perhaps  t’other  ’  ? 
You  are  wasting  our  time  over  conjec¬ 
tures,  when,  if  you  would  only  be 
silent  for  a  moment,  we  should  learn 
the  facts.  Was  your  romance  a  love 
story,  sir?”’  The  Author  :  “  It  was  ; 
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a  story  of  love  and  of  betrayal.” 
Johnson  :  “  I  surmised  as  much.  A 
tale  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Gold¬ 
smith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  I  sop- 
pose?”  Here  the  gentleman  again 
seemed  a  little  in  doubt,  but,  after  a 
short  pause,  he  replied  that,  with  allow¬ 
ances  for  differences  of  treatment,  the 
tale  was  one  of  the  same  kind.  John¬ 
son  (laughing  and  rolling  about)  : 
‘‘  And  you  tell  me,  sir,  that  the  book¬ 
sellers  have  sold  fifty  thousand  copies 
of  this  history  of  Jenny  and  Jessamy. 
Pray,  sir,  at  what  price?”  The  Au¬ 
thor  :  “  The  published  price  is  six 
shillings.”  Johnson  :  ‘‘  six  shillings 
only  !  Then  I  conclude  it  must  be  a 
little  book.  ”  The  author,  however,  as¬ 
sured  him  that  that  was  not  the  case. 
It  was  at  least  three  times  the  length 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  At  this 
Dr.  Johnson  was  greatly  surprised, 
being  unable,  as  he  said,  to  understand 
how  so  lar^e  a  book  could  be  sold  at 
such  a  price  and  return  a  profit. 
“  Why,  sir,”  he  inquired,  ”  what  in 
the  world  does  it  cost  to  produce  it  ?” 
The  gentleman  replied,  a  shilling. 
Johnson  ;  “  What,  and  sells  for  six  P’ 
The  Author  :  ”  No,  sir,  six  shillings 
is  but  the  published  price,  as  it  is  called. 
The  price  to  the  purchaser  is  only  four 
shillings  and  sixpence.”  Johnson  : 
”  Be  it  so,- sir  ;  but  that  leaves  still  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  bookseller. 
Why,  sir,  if  the  fellow  does  all  his  busi¬ 
ness  on  those  terms  he  must  roll  in 
wealth.”  The  Author:  “It  is  not 
all  clear  profit  to  him,  but  he  does  very 
well.” 

The  conversation  here  shifted  for  a 
time  to  other  topics,  but  I  could  see 
that  my  illustrious  friend  was  still  re¬ 
volving  in  his  mind  the  strange  par¬ 
ticulars  he  had  just  heard,  and  that  he 
was,  above  all,  curious  to  know  what 
could  have  been  the  author’s  gains 
from  this  marvellous  book.  I  there¬ 
fore  had  the  temerity  to  say  :  “  There 
is  a  question,  sir,  which  I  see  Dr. 
Johnson  wishes  to  ask  yon  ;  but  he  is 
afraid  to  do  so  for  fear  of  appearing 
uncivil.  He  would  like  to  know  what 
was  the  sum  paid  you  for  the  book.” 
I  confess  I  put  this  question  with  no 
little  trepidation,  and  held  myself  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  terrible  rebuke  ;  but  to  my 
great  relief  the  Sage  took  tny  interfer- 
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ence  in  excellent  part.  “  Sir,”  said  he 
smiling,  “  when  you  become  better  ac* 
q|uainted  with  Mr.  Boswell  you  will 
find  that  it  is  his  common  practice  to 
impute  his  own  weaknesses  to  me.  Bnt 
I  own  that,  in  this  case,  I  keep  him  in 
countenance.  It  would  interest  me 
much  to  hear  what  the  bookseller  paid 
you  for  so  vastly  successful  a  work.” 
The  author  not  at  once  replying.  Dr. 
Johnson  added  :  “  I  trust  the  rogue 
did  not  get  it  too  cheap.”  Boswell  : 
“  Dr.  Goldsmith,  sir,  only  got  sixty 

fuineas  for  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

OHNSON  :  “  What  of  that,  sir  ?  Beg. 
gars  cannot  be  choosers,  and  poor  Goldy 
was  in  great  straits  when  I  found  him 
a  purchaser  for  his  book.”  Bosw'ell  : 
“  But  the  purchaser,  sir  !  Ought  any 
man  to  take  advantage  of  another  in 
that  situation?”  Johnson:  “Sir, 
what  matters  whether  he  ought  or  not? 
We  know  that,  as  man  is  constituted, 
he  usually  will,  and  the  spendthrift 
whose  necessities  place  him  at  the 
mercy  of  others  should  blame  his  own 
improvidence,  not  their  cupidity.  But 
you,  sir”  (turning  to  the  author),  “  can 
have  had  no  necessities  for  cupidity  to 
prey  upon.  I  trust  you  did  not  part 
with  your  romance  for  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds?” 

Here  a  gentleman  of  the  company, 
who  had  been  listening  to  the  talk  with 
evident  signs  of  amusement,  could  con¬ 
tain  himself  no  longpr,  and  burst  out 
a-laughing.  Johnson  (sternly)  :  “  Sir, 
this  ill-timed  merriment  is  mighty 
offensive.  What  was  it  in  my  last 
speech  that  you  are  pleased  to  find 
ridiculous?”  The  gentleman,  much 
alarmed,  made  haste  to  assure  Dr. 
Johnson  that  he  meant  no  offence,  and 
was  laughing,  not  so  much  at  anything 
that  had  been  said,  as  at  his  own 
thoughts.  Johnson  (somewhat  molli¬ 
fied,  but  unwilling  to  let  the  ^ntleman 

fo  without  another  rub)  :  “^or  aught 
know,  sir,  your  thoughts  may  deserve 
to  be  laughed  at  for  their  absurdity  ; 
but”  (smiling)  “  if  it  is  their  wit  that 
tickles  you,  I  think  you  should  share 
them  with  the  company.”  The  Gen¬ 
tleman  (vastly  reliev^  by  the  Sage’s 
return  to  good  humor)  :  “  With  all  my 
heart,  though  I  cannot  claim  the  merit 
of  wit  for  them.  I  happen  for  my 
sins,  or  those  of  other  people,  to  be  a 
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bookseller,  and  I  was  laughing  to  my¬ 
self  at  the  thought  of  what  our  success¬ 
ful  authors  would  say  if  we  paid  them 
as  we  did  in  your  days.”  Johnson  : 
“  0  ho  !  sir,  you  are  a  bookseller,  are 
von?  Then  you  will  be  able  to  check 

Mr. - ’s  accounts  for  us  :  at  least, 

when  he  renders  them,  which  he  seems 
somewhat  loath  to  do.”  The  Authok  : 
“  Not  at  all.  Dr.  Johnson,  not  at  all,  I 
assure  you.  I  consider  the  laborer 
worthy  of  his  hire.  1  receive  a  mod¬ 
est  royalty  of  five-and- twenty  per 
cent.,  thirteen  copies  as  twelve.” 
Johnson  :  “  Sir,  I  do  not  catch  your 
meaning.”  The  gentleman  who  had 
described  himself  as  a  bookseller' ex¬ 
plained  that  the  royalty  spoken  of  was 
a  percentage  on  the  published  price  of 
each  copy  sold,  with  the  exception  of 
one  in  every  thirteen,  on  which  no  roy¬ 
alty  is  paid.  The  Author  :  “  It  came 
to  one  and  fourpence-halfpenny  a 
copy.” 

Dr.  Johnson  receiving  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  silence,  the  author,  after  a  few 
moments,  observed,  somewhat  anxious¬ 
ly,  ”  I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  consider 
that  as  otherwise  than  a  modest  sum. 
But  you  say  nothing.”  Johnson 
(something  impatiently)  :  “  Sir,  I  wish 
you  would  follow  my  example  for  a 
moment,  if  you  desire  me  to  answer 
your  questions.  You  mistake  the  si¬ 
lence  of  computation  for  the  reticence 
of  dissent.  I  was  reckoning  the  profits 
of  this  love-story  of  yours,  and  I  find” 
(he  added,  after  a  few  moments)  ”  that 
they  come  to  near  three  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds.”  The  Author  : 
“  Well,  sir,  is  that  sum  an  exorbitant 
one?”  Johnson  :  “  Why,  no,  sir.  It 
is  large,  but  we  are  to  consider  things 
in  their  relations.  There  was  a  very 
large  sum  to  be  divided.”  The  Au¬ 
thor  :  ‘‘  Then  you  would  not  accuse 
me  of  unbridled  greed  for  demanding 
and  obtaining  this  share  of  the  sum  so 
divisible?”  Johnson  No,  sir.  Let 
us  not  wrest  language  from  its  natural 
meaning.  He  only  is  greedy  who 
grasps  at  a  larger  share  of  anything 
than  he  can  justly  claim.  The  book¬ 
seller,  I  suppose,  was  a  free  agent ; 
and  if  so,  in  agreeing  to  your  claim,  he 
admitted  its  justice.”  Boswell  :  ‘‘  But 
might  he  not  agree  to  it,  sir,  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  his  own,  yet  without  consider¬ 


ing  it  just?”  Johnson  :  ‘‘  I  do  not 
think  so.  How  can  it  be  unjust  for 
one  man  to  strike  a  bargain  with  an¬ 
other,  which  each  judges  to  be  to  his 
advantage?  Moreover,  the  event  showed 
that  each  judged  rightly.  The  sale  of 

Mr.  - ’s  romance  at  four  shillings 

and  sixpence,  after  it  had  cost  but  a 
shilling  to  print  and  bind,  left  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  author  and  the  bookseller. 

If  the  author’s  share  of  this  was  one 
shilling  and  fourpence-halfpenny, -there 
must  have  remained  for  the  bookseller 
a  profit  of  two  shillings  and  three-half¬ 
pence  on  each  volume — surely  a  very 
pretty  sum.” 

Seeing  that  the  bookseller  was  again 
hard  put  to  it  to  restrain  his  laughter, 
Johnson  turned  to  him  and  said  good- 
humoredly,  ‘‘  I  see  that  either  I  or  this 
gentleman’s  thoughts  have  again  been 
fortunate  enough  to  amuse  him.  If  it 
be  his  thoughts,  I  hope  he  will  once 
more  entertain  us  with  them.”  The 
Bookseller  :  “  I  wish,  sir,  you  would 

ask  Mr. - whether  his  bookseller — 

or,  as  he  and  I  should  call  him,  his 
publisher — drew  two  shillings  and 
three-halfpence  of  profit  per  copy  from 
the  sale  of  his  last  novel.”  Johnson  : 

*•  Nay,  sir,  ask  him  yourself,  or  tell  us 
without  asking  him,  since  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  you  know.”  But  the  au¬ 
thor  here  interposed,  and  admitted  of 
his  own  accord  that  his  publisher’s 
profit  on  the  book  had  not  amounted 
to  more  than  elevenpence  a  copy. 
Johnson  :  ‘‘Then  pray,  sir,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  lest  of  the  money  ?”  The 
Author  :  ‘‘  Sir,  it  is  sweated  away  as 
it  passes  through  the  hands  of  middle¬ 
men.  The  London  publisher,  or  book¬ 
seller  as  you  would  have  called  him, 
passes  it  on  to  some  great  wholesale 
bookseller  or  other,  and  by  the  time  it 
reaohes  the  country  bookshop  there  is 
nothing  left  but  a  beggarly  shred  of 
profit  for  the  last  seller.” 

As  I  saw  that  the  bookseller  was 
listening  to  this  with  much  impatience, 
and  with  many  signs  of  a  desire  to 
speak,  I  endeavored  to  obtain  a  hear¬ 
ing  for  him  by  interrupting  Mr. - 

with  the  words,  ‘‘  Sir,  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  be  heard.  Pray,  sir,  give  the 
gentleman  leave.”  Dr.  Johnson,  how-  / 
ever,  seemed  nettled  at  my  interference 
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and  rapped  out  smartly  :  “  Nay,  sir, 

give  this  gentleman  leave.  Mr. - , 

as  I  judge,  is  relating  facts  within  his 
own  experience,  and  that  is  a  relation 
which  no  one  else  is  qualified  to  cor¬ 
rect.  1  conclude  that  he  is  going  on  to 
tell  us  why  the  seller  of  his  book  took 
it  at  all  from  the  man  through  whose 
hands  it  last  passed  if  he  could  not  re¬ 
sell  it  at  a  reasonable  profit,  or  why  he 
did  not  clap  so  much  on  to  the  last 
price  as  would  repay  him.”  The  au¬ 
thor  assured  us  that  this  was  impossible 
because  of  the  active  competition  of 
others  in  the  trade  who  would  under¬ 
sell  and  ruin  him  if  he  attempted  such 
a  thing.  Johnson  :  “  Then  why,  sir, 
does  he  not  buy  direct  of  the  bookseller 
who  printed  the  work?  Why  should 
he  let  any  wholesale  dealer  come  be¬ 
tween  them  ?”  The  Author  :  “  That, 
sir,  would  in  fact  be  competing  with 
the  wholesale  dealer,  and  he  has  not 
the  capital  for  such  a  venture.”  John¬ 
son  :  “  Sir,  if  that  is  so,  he  had  better 
quit  bookselling  and  shift  his  money  to 
some  other  concern.”  The  Author  : 
”  Surely,  sir,  he  has  a  right  to  live  and 
thrive  on  this  business  which  his  father 
before  him  found  at  least  profitable 
enough  to  subsist  upon.  The  publisher 
should  take  care  that  the  book  reaches 
him  at  a  price  which  will  afford  him 
what  we  now  call  ‘  a  living  wage.’  1 
have  before  this  stipulated  with  my 
publisher  as  part  of  my  own  agreement 
with  him  that  the  country  bookseller 
should  get  my  book  on  such  terms  as 
will  afford  him  a  decent  margin  of 
profit  on  the  sales.”  Johnson  :  ”  Vast¬ 
ly  well,  indeed,  sir.  Of  course,  if  you 
choose  out  of  charity  to  forego  a  part 
of  your  own  profits  (perhaps  the  four- 
pence-halfpenny  over  the  shilling  on 
each  copy)  in  order  that  a  worthy 
man  may  be  supported  in  a  trade  that 
he  cannot  make  a  living  at,  von  can  do 
so,  and  there’s  an  end  on’t.’’ 

Here,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
company  fell  silent.  The  bookseller 
seemed  to  be  again  so  much  diverted 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  with  watch¬ 
ing  the  author  (who  appeared  to  me 
mighty  uneasy)  as  to  have  lost  all  his 
former  inclination'to  speak.  The  con¬ 
versation,  moreover,  was  becoming 
rather  tedious  to  myself,  and  I  wished, 
if  1  could,  to  give  it  an  impulse  in  some 
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new  direction.  I  therefore  turned  to 
the  bookseller,  and  inquired  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  an  expression  which  had  fallen 
from  one  of  the  company  before  our 
talk  about  bookselling  had  begun. 
Who  and  what,  I  asked,  was  the  New 
Woman  ?  Seeing  that  the  gentleman 
hesitated  a  little,  Johnson  said  pleas¬ 
antly  enough  :  ‘‘  You  see,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Boswell’s  habit  of  curiosity  still  sur¬ 
vives.  But  the  term  which  perplexes 
him  is  one  I  have  never  heard  ;  nor 
should  I  readily  believe  that  there  is 
anything  in  nature  corresponding  to 
it.”  The  Bookseller:  “  What,  sir, 
you  think  a  New  Woman  an  impossi¬ 
bility?’  Johnson:  “Why,  yes,  sir, 
to  be  sure.-  Man  himself  has  changed 
but  infinitesimally  in  the  course  of 
ages,  and  woman,  in  whom  the  primi¬ 
tive  instincts  arc  necessarily  stronger, 
changes  with  still  more  difficulty.”  Bos¬ 
well  :  “  What  do  you  say,  sir,  to  the 
Varium  et  mntabile  of  Virgil  ?”  John¬ 
son  :  “  Nay,  sir,  you  should  finish  your 
quotation  before  asking  me  what  1  say 
to  it.  It  is  varium  et  mutabile  semper 
femina.  What  do  you  say  to  the  sem¬ 
per  f  The  poet  is  on  my  side,  not 
yours.  What  he  ascribes  to  woman  is 
an  immutable  mutability.  He  says  in 
effect  of  her,  that  she  is  constant  to 
her  inconstancy,  an  unchanging  type 
of  change.” 

I  was  not  convinced  nor,  I  think, 
was  the  bookseller  by  the  reply  of  John¬ 
son’s,  who  here,  as  in  other  instances, 
seemed  to  me  to  be  merely  talking  for 
an  argumentative  victory.  But  the 
author,  who  had  remained  silent,  and 
who  seemed  to  me  to  be  reflecting  with 
more  and  more  disquiet  on  the  remark 
Johnson  had  last  addressed  to  him, 
here  broke  in,  a  little  abruptly,  with 
the  question,  “  Why,  sir,  should  the 
publisher  exist  at  all  ?”  Johnson, 
who  never  relished  such  sudden  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  a  conversation  in  which  he 
was  interested,  answered  him  some¬ 
thing  shortly  :  “  I  thought  we  were 
done  with  your  business,  sir.  We  can¬ 
not  be  forever  talking  of  you  and  your 
wonderful  book.”  The  author,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  in  no  wise  dashed  by  the 
Sage’s  reproof,  but  continued  to  enlarge 
upon  what  was  evidently  the  favorite 
subject,  with  increasing  vehemence  of 
manner.  “  Why  should  not  wo  deal 
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directly  with  the  country  bookseller 
and  gcjueeze  out  the  publisher  alto¬ 
gether  ?  Only  two  parties  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  production  of  a  book — the 
man  who  makes  it  and  the  man  who 
sells  it  to  the  public.  The  publisher  is 
a  modern  invention,  or  rather  a  late 
and  superfluous  growth.  He  is  a  mere 
excrescence,  a  wart,  a  wen.  He  did 
not  exist  in  England  even  as  recently 
as  your  own  day.  Or.  Johnson.  Au¬ 
thors  then  talked  of  writing  for  the 
booksellers,  not  for  the  publishers.” 
Johnson  :  “  Why,  sir,  what  stuti  is 
this?  How  did  Mr.  Cave,  or  Mr. 
Cadell,  or  Mr.  Millar,  or  Mr.  Dodsley 
differ  from  the  men  you  now  call  pub¬ 
lishers?  It  is  true  we  talked  of  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  booksellers  ;  but  the  book 
had  to  be  made  before  it  could  be  sold, 
and  the  one  bookseller  who  made  it  to 
be  sold  by  himself  and  other  booksell¬ 
ers  answered  to  your  publisher.  Do 
you  say  there  is  no  need  for  him?” 
The  Authok  :  “  No,  sir.  I  repeat 
that  only  two  parties  are  necessary  to 
the  production  of  a  book  :  the  man 
who  makes  it  and  the  man  who  sells  it 
to  the  public.”  Johnson  :  “  Yes,  sir, 
I  hear  you  repeat  it.  Like  many  other 
disputants  you  are  content  with  merely 
repeating  what  it  is  your  business  lo 
elucidate  and  defend.  Let  me  observe, 
however,  that  you  do  not  state  your 
own  case  accurately,  or  as  favorably  for 
yourself  as  you  might.  You  say  that 
two  parties  are  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  book,  and  you  set  about  to 
prove  it  by  adding  that  it  takes  one 
man  to  produce  the  book  and  another 
to  sell  it,  which  is  a  wholly  different 
operation.  Why,  sir  (laughing),  this 
is  to  talk  like  the  urchin  who  said  that 
enrrant  pie  was  of  two  kinds — currant 
pie,  and  currant-and-raspberry  pie.” 

I  saw  that  Johnson  had  put  himself 
into  good  humor  by  his  jest,  so  I 
thought  it  well  to  interpose  no  remark 
of  my  own.  But  the  author,  thinking 
to  trip  up  my  venerable  friend  in  his 
talk,  exclaimed  rather  loudly  :  “  Be  it 
80,  sir,  I  accept  your  estimate,  fjet 
me  say  that  only  one  man  is  required.” 
Johnson  :  ”  Let  us  say  no  such  thing, 
sir.  The  estimate,  as  you  call  it,  is 
none  of  mine.  I  did  but  correct  yours 
in  order  to  reduce  it  ad  absurdum. 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 


say  that  even  to  the  production  of  a 
book  but  one  man  is  necessary — the 
man  who  makes  it.  Is  it  then  made 
by  one  man,  and  that  man  the  author, 
or  is  it  to  be  so  made  in  future  ?  Is 
the  writer  of  the  book  to  make  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  and  to  set 
up  the  type,  and  to  bind  the  volumes  ?” 
The  Author  :  “  No,  sir,  I  do  not 
mean  that.  I  should,  perhaps,  have 
used  the  word  ‘distribution’  instead 
of  the  word  ‘  production.’  It  is  in  the 
distribution  of  a  book  that  the  publish¬ 
er  is,  in  my  opinion,  unnecessary.  To 
that  process  there  are,  I  maintain,  but 
two  necessary  parties — the  author  and 
the  bookseller.  Why  should  not  the 
author  send  his  booK  direct  from  the 
printer  and  bookbinder  to  the  shop  of 
the  bookseller  ?  A  business  representa¬ 
tive,  a  clerk,  a  cashier,  is  all  he  would 
want  for  such  a  purpose  ?”  Johnson  : 
‘‘  Does  a  book  then  drop  down  from 
heaven  ready  printed  and  bound  ?  If 
not,  how  is  it  to  he  got  into  the  hands 
of  the  printer  and  bookbinder  ?  Is  the 
author’s  clerk,  his  cashier,  to  do  this 
business  for  him,  too?  Is  he  to  make 
his  contract  with  the  paper-maker  for 
the  paper,  and  with  the  printer  for  the 
printing,  and  with  the  binder  for  the 
binding?  Why,  sir,  at  that  rate  every 
author  will  have  to  keep  a  counting- 
house  of  his  own,  with  all  its  apparatus, 
and  will  have  to  spend  more  hours  at 
his  ledger  than  in  his  library.  Besides, 
if  he  can  do  this,  why  stop  there? 
Why  should  he  not  abolish  the  book¬ 
seller  and  sell  his  own  books?  Why 
riot  plant  a  clerk  or  a  cashier  in  a  rent¬ 
ed  shop  in  fifty  country  towns?  They 
could  doubtless  make  shift  to  sell  a 
thousand  copies  each,  and  you  would 
then  add  the  bookseller’s  profits,  such 
as  they  are,  on  the  whole  fifty  thou¬ 
sand,  to  your  own.” 

In,  spite  of  the  vigor  with  which 
Johnson  pressed  home  these  arguments, 
the  author  still  held  his  ground  sturd¬ 
ily.  ‘‘  Publishers,”  ho  complained, 
“  have  been  threatening  in  a  high  and 
mighty  fashion  to  send  us  back  to 
Grub  Street,  but  we  will  show  them 
that  in  these  days  the  dwellers  in  Grub 
Street  have  learned  the  lesson  of  revolt. 
They  had  no  such  temptation  in  your 
time.  Dr.  Johnson  ;  for  bookselling 
was  in  a  thriving  state  in  those  days, 
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and  authors  were  not  so  often  starved 
out  of  existence.”  Johnson  (agitat¬ 
ed)  :  ”  Hold,  sir.  You  are  now  talk¬ 
ing  of  matters  you  kuow  nothing  of. 
In  all  ages  there  have  been  writers  who 
lacked  b^read,  and  there  are  some  such, 
1  doubt  not,  in  your  own  times.  But 
if  you  think  you  would  have  bettered 
yourselves  by  going  back  to  the  days  of 
Bichard  Savage,  or  if  any  one  has  led 
you  to  suppose,  that  there  were  fewer 
ens  scribbling  in  vain  to  feed  an  empty 
elly  in  my  time  than  in  yours,  why 
then,  sir,  your  credulity  has  been 
much  abused.  We  do  not  forget  what 
we  suffered  in  Grub  Street,  though  there 
is  neither  sense  nor  pleasure  in  recall¬ 
ing  it.” 

1  have  not  often  seen  this  firm-mind¬ 
ed  and  almost  stoic  philosopher  so 
deeply  moved  at  anything,  and  by  way 
of  turning  his  thoughts  in  the  more 
pleasant  direction  of  his  own  poetical 
treatment  of  this  sad  subject,  1  softly 
whispered  the  well-known  couplet  from 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  : 

“  There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar’s  life  assail. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.” 

‘‘At  least,”  I  added,  “  you  have  got 
rid  of  patrons.”  The  Author  :  ‘‘  There 
is  but  little  gain  in  that.  The  publish¬ 
er  is  but  the  patron  in  another  form. 
And  you  know  what  the  publisher  is, 
Hr.  Johnson  ;  you  who  once  knocked 
down  a  bookseller  with  a  fo — ”  John¬ 
son  (hastily)  :  ”  Sir,  it  was  not  so. 
The  story  is  a  ridiculous  fable.  The 
fellow  was  impertinent  to  me  and  I  beat 
him,  but  it  was  not  with  a  folio.  1  had 
too  much  respect  for  books.”  The 
Author  :  ‘‘  But  you  have  spoken 
against  booksellers.”  Johnson  :  “  Why, 
yes,  sir  ;  and  so  may  you  have  spoken 
against  those  you  have  a  value  for. 
But  1  have  said  much  more  for  them 
than  I  have  ever  said  against  them. 
Mr.  Boswell’s  book,  if  indeed  it  is  still 
to  be  procured,  will  tell  you  that  I 
spoke  of  them  as  ‘  generous,  liberal- 
minded  men.’  I  acknowledged  myself 
to  have  been  handsomely  treated  by 
Mr.  Millar  for  my  Dictionary,  though 
the  sum  I  received  for  it  will  seem 
small  indeed  to  you,  sir — a  poor  fifteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds — but 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  profits 
which  have  come  to  you  from  your 
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love-tale.”  The  Author  :  ”  Posterity, 
Dr.  Johnson,  has  admired  your  own 
magnanimity  more  than  the  liberality 
of  the  booksellers.”  Johnson:  “Sir, 
I  am  much  beholden  to  posterity  ;  but 
what,  pr:w,  is  your  own  complaint  of 
them  ?  You  do  not  seem  to  have  fared 
so  ill  at  their  hands.  Their  faults, 
whatever  they  are,  have  not  prevented 
you  from  obtaining  a  princely  sum  for 
your  last  work.  This  seems  no  sulti- 
cient  cause  for  a  grudge  against  them.” 
The  Author  :  “  Pardon  me.  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  but  you  mistake  my  motives.  I 
have  no  grudge  against  the  publisher. 
I  am  merely  anxious  to  protect  the 
country  bookseller.”  Johnson:  “Oh, 
if  that  is  all  you  are  concerned  about, 
I  think  you  may  very  well  let  it  alone. 
1  had  supposed  that  you  wished  to  in¬ 
crease  your  profits.  You  said,  did  you 
not,  that  by  dealing  directly  with  the 
last  handler  of  your  book  before  it  goes 
to  the  reader  you  would  put  more  into 
your  own  pocket  as  well  as  into  his?” 
The  Author  :  “  True,  I  did  say  so  ; 
and  so  it  would  be  ;  but  that  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  which  does  not  weigh  with 
me.  My  object  is  to  save  the  country 
bookseller  from  extinction.”  John¬ 
son  :  “  Sir,  the  country  bookseller 
would  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
you,  but  you  would  hardly  earn  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  virtuous  by  so  invidious  a 
benevolence.  Nor  will  you  increase 
the  sum  of  human  happiness  if  you 
merely  save  one  trade  from  extinction 
hy  extinguishing  another.”. 

The  author  was  about  to  answer,  but 
Johnson,  who  1  perceived  was  becom¬ 
ing  impatient  of  his  tenacity,  antici¬ 
pated  his  reply  with  a  ‘‘  Nay,  sir,  I  beg 
you  will  use  no  further  argument  on  a 
question  that,  in  truth,  admits  of  none. 
Had  you  pleaded  your  own  interest  you 
had  silenced  me  ;  for  that  must  be  left 
to  every  man  to  decide  for  himself.” 
Boswell  :  “  Yes,  sir,  every  man  is  the 
best  judge  of  that.”  Johnson  :  “  Why, 
no,  sir,  a  man  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  judge  of  it.  But  he  is  the  only 
judge  with  an  authoritative  commis¬ 
sion  to  act,  or  with  any  power  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  decrees.  And  so,  sir,  had  you 
told  me  that  you  were  consulting  your 
own  advantage  in  this,  I  had  said 
nothing.  But  when  you  inform  me 
that  you  are  for  setting  the  world  to 
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rights  in  this  matter,  I  shall  hardly  be 
thought  intrusive  in  attempting  to  dis¬ 
suade  you  from  such  an  adventure.  It 
is  not  for  fallible  mortals  to  determine 
what  lawful  trades  shall  continue  to 
exist  for  the  good  of  Society,  or  to  es¬ 
say  the  part  of  an  earthly  Providence 
by  attempting  to  cocker  one  trade  and 
to  crush  out  another.  No,  sir,  if  you 
will  be  guided  by  me,  you  will  write  an¬ 
other  love-story,  since  such  tales  seem 
most  to  take  the  present  taste  of  the 
town,  and  see  if  you  cannot  sell  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  copies  of  it  at  the  same, 
or,  if  you  can  obtain  it,  at  a  higher 
percentage,  leaving  the  booksellers,  in 
town  and  country,  to  settle  their  own 
bargains  with  each  other  by  the  hig¬ 
gling  of  the  market.” 

It  being  now  cock-crow  we  took  our 
leave,  and  on  our  way  back  I  ventured 
to  rally  Dr.  Johnson  on  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  booksellers.  “  After  all, 
sir,”  I  said,  “  is  it  any  concern  of  the 
world  how  the  author  and  the  book¬ 
seller  divide  their  spoils?  And  would 
it  not  be  more  decent  of  them  to  keep 
their  disputes  to  themselves?”  John¬ 
son  :  ‘‘  Why,  yes,  sir,  that  may  be  ; 
but  we  are  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  bo 
put  off  with  false  morality  and  bad  rea¬ 
soning  in  a  public  controversy  because 
the  disputants  ought  to  have  quarrelled 
in  private.  If  a  man  and  his  wife  fall 
to  fisticuffs  in  Drury  Lane  instead  of 
within  doors,  we  may  have  an  opinion 
on  the  battle  and  express  it.”  Bos¬ 
well  :  ”  That  is  true,  sir  ;  but  we  do 
not  care  a  fig  which  wins  ;  and  why, 
then,  should  it  matter  to  you  whether 
Mr. - could  extinguish  publishers  or 


not.”  Johnson  :  ”  Sir,  it  does  mat¬ 
ter.  It  matters  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  kingdom.  Suppose  it 
were  possible  for  him  to  do  without  the 
publisher  in  his  own  case,  and,  by  that 
means,  to  drive  an  even  better  trade  in 
his  own  works  than  he  seems  to  have 
driven  hitherto.  Nay,  suppose  all 
other  writers  of  the  same  kind  could 
do  the  same  thing.  What  would  that 
prove  as  to  the  publishers’  utility  or 
inutility  to  the  world  ?  The  gentleman 
talks  as  if  all  literature  were  contained 
within  the  covers  of  six-shilling  ro¬ 
mances  that  run  through  fifty  editions 
in  a  year.  But  unless  all  literature  be, 
in  fact,  contained  therein,  how  will  it 
fare  with  the  remainder  of  it?  Could 
the  publisher  be  dispensed  with  for 
that  ?  Can  the  poet,  the  historian,  the 
moralist,  open  shop  for  themselves  and 
send  their  own  works  by  ‘  a  clerk  or  a 
cashier  ’  direct  from  the  binder  to  the 
country  bookseller,  to  be  by  him  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  an  eager  crowd  of  buyers  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  copies  a  week  ? 
No,  sir,  we  all  well  know  that  they  can¬ 
not  ;  and  that  since  they  cannot,  they 
will  always  need  the  services  of  some 
trader — call  him  publisher,  bookseller, 
or  what  you  will — with  capital  enough 
to  undertake  the  venture,  and  to  Tie 
out  of  his  money  till  its  slow  returns 
come  back  to  him.” 

Though  I  was  only  half  convinced,  I 
did  not  well  see  what  to  reply  to  this 
argument ;  which,  Johnson  noticing, 
he  observed  in  a  playful  way. .  .  . 

{Here,  unfortunately,  the  fragment 
ends.) — Fortnightly  Review. 
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Nothing  has  contributed  more  to 
the  downfall  in  public  estimation  of  the 
present  Government  than  its  failure  to 
deal  effectively  with  any  of  the  social 
problems  of  the  day.  The  hopes  which 
were  held  out  by  its  supporters  at  the 
general  election  of  1892  could  indeed 
never  have  been  realized,  because  all 
the  Parliamentary  time  was  mortgaged 
from  the  outset  to  measures  of  political 
New  Series.— Vol.  LXII.,  No.  3. 


change  ;  but  this  fact  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  appreciated  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  electors.  The  general  desire 
of  the  people  to  try  what  the  other  side 
can  do  in  social  legislation  will  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  influences  at  work 
in  the  coming  general  election.  If  it 
should  give  a  majority  to  the  opponents 
of  the  Government,  their  own  retention 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people  will  in 
22 
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its  turn  depend  upon  their  fulfilment 
of  expectations  which  have  been  built 
quite  as  much  upon  popular  hope  as 
upon  any  definite  pledges  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  have  given. 
They  will  have  one  immense  and  obvi¬ 
ous  advantage  over  their  predecessors. 
Pledged  to  no  political  changes,  they 
can  devote  the  whole  of  their  Parlia¬ 
mentary  time  and  the  entire  energy  of 
their  administration  to  the  framing, 
discussing,  and  passing  of  measures 
which  directly  affect  the  well-being  of 
the  people  :  they  will  not  be  obliged  to 
put  off  reform  by  Royal  Commissions, 
Select  Committees,  and  sham  Bills. 

The  policy  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  reference  to  labor  and  social  legisla¬ 
tion  would  be  guided  by  constitutional 
principles,  and  would  necessarily  pro¬ 
ceed  along  the  existing  lines  of  social 
organization.  During  the  last  fifty 
years  solid  and  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  people.  It  would  be  folly  not  to 
seek  for  further  progress  along  the 
same  lines,  and  to  imperil  all  that  has 
been  attained  by  some  wild  experiment 
in  socialism,  contrary  to  that  caution 
and  sobriety  of  sentiment  which  has 
always  characterized  the  British  people. 

But  there  are  two  diseases  or  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  body  politic  which,  though 
of  old  standing,  have  in  recent  times 
undergone  a  new  and  alarming  devel¬ 
opment.  They  not  only  obstruct  prog¬ 
ress,  but  threaten  to  destroy  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  existing  social  order.  Some 
immediate  remedy  for  them  is  urgently 
called  for.  They  are — 

1.  Strikes  and  lock-outs. 

2.  The  unemployed. 

The  first  efforts  of  any  administra¬ 
tion  which  is  placed  in  office  by  the 
next  Parliament  will  have  to  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  treatment  of  these  pressing 
and  dangerous  disorders  :  they  have 
been  fully  discussed  ;  their  symptoms 
have  been  studied  ;  remedies  have  been 
suggested  ;  they  are  ripe  for  remedial 
legislation,  if  legislation  can  cure  them. 

Strikes. 

The  first  of  these  disorders  is  not  so 
hard  to  deal  with  as  the  second,  of 
which  it  is  moreover  one  of  the  aggra¬ 
vating  causes.  The  task  is  also  made 
easier  by  the  example  of  laws  existing 


in  our  own  colonies,  in  American  States 
and  in  European  countries,  many  of 
which  have  been  in  operation  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results  for  some  years. 

Certain  of  the  best-organized  trades 
in  our  own  country,  such  as  the  Cleve¬ 
land  iron-workers  and  the  Northum¬ 
berland  miners,  have  for  many  years 
had  the  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  regulated  by  voluntary 
joint  committees,  which  have  success¬ 
fully  dealt  with  questions  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labor,  and  have  maintained  in¬ 
dustrial  peace  for  long  periods.  Guid¬ 
ed  by  these  precedents,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  now  work  out  a  plan  by 
which  Uie  benefits  possessed  by  the 
well-organized  industries  can  be  to 
some  extent  conferred  on  the  general 
mass  of  less  organized  workers.  Pub¬ 
lic  bodies,  local  and  central,  should  be 
called  into  existence,  to  impede,  if  they 
could  notaltogether  prevent,  industrial 
conflicts.  Local  bodies  would  deal  with 
local  disputes,  which,  though  indi¬ 
vidually  small,  produce  a  vast  aggre¬ 
gate  of  misery  and  loss.  Central  bodies 
would  deal  with  conflicts  affecting  the 
great  staple  industries  of  the  country. 
Authority  to  create  such  bodies  should 
be  derived  from  Parliament,  which 
should  prescribe  their  general  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  they  should  act.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  local  bodies  would  be  made 
under  schemes  prescribed  by  the  Coun¬ 
cils  of  counties  and  the  municipal  cor¬ 
porations  of  boroughs,  which  should 
have  considerable  latitude  in  adapting 
their  constitution  and  procedure,  and 
their  mode  of  election  or  appointment, 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  appointment  of 
central  bodies  would  be  made  directly 
by  the  Government.  The  general  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  laid  down  and  observed  are 
such  as  these  : — 

1.  They  should  be  permanent.  Peo¬ 
ple  object  to  the  intrusion  of  volunteers 
and  to  the  meddling  of  a  Government 
department.  Disputants  cavil  at  the 
choice  of  persons  to  judge  their  par¬ 
ticular  quarrel.  A  standing  body  ac¬ 
quires  experience  and  prestige. 

2.  Employer  and  employed  should 
have  an  tqual  voice.  They  should 
themselves  as  far  as  practicable  choose 
their  own  representatives,  and  should 
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jointly  appoint  an  impartial  and  judi¬ 
cial  president. 

3.  They  should  act  with  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  law  and  in  the  name  of  the 
people  at  large.  The  nation,  as  well  as 
the  parties  to  the  quarrel,  suffer  from 
a  labor  war  ;  but  the  interests  of  the 
former  are  little  thought  of,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  its  function  is  only  to 
keep  the  ring,  while  the  latter  fight  out 
their  quarrel  without  regard  to  the 
damage  they  are  inflicting  upon  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

4.  They  should  be  clothed  with  suffi¬ 
cient  legal  power,  in  the  way  of  sum¬ 
moning  parties  and  securing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  evidence,  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  the  duties  for  which  they  are 
appointed. 

5.  Their  6rst  effort  should  be  to 
bring  the  parties  together  and  induce 
them  by  mediation  to  come  to  a  com¬ 
mon  understanding. 

6.  If  this  failed  they  should  ascer¬ 
tain  the  facts  of  the  dispute.  They 
should  publish  them  to  the  parties, 
who  are  often  ignorant  of  them,  and  to 
the  world.  They  should  add,  if  they 
think  fit,  their  own  judgment  thereon. 
This  would  bring  the  disputants  to  the 
bar  of  public  opinion.  A  right  of  ap¬ 
peal  in  certain’  cases  from  the  local  to 
the  central  body  might  be  allowed. 

Some  of  the  decisions  of  these  bodies, 
especially  those  relating  to  existing  con¬ 
tracts  of  service,  would  be  capable  of 
being  enforced  by  the  ordinary  proc¬ 
esses  of  law  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
judgments  of  courts  of  justice  ;  but 
most  of  them  would  not.  The  com¬ 
monest  ground  of  dispute  is  whether 
future  wages  shall  be  raised  or  lowered, 
and  this  is  one  in  which  neither  party 
can  by  any  possibility  be  coerced  into  a 
specific  performance  of  the  award, 
^ou  cannot  force  employers  to  pay 
wages  they  think  too  high  ;  you  cannot 
force  workers  to  accept  wages  they 
think  too  low.  In  such  a  case,  when 
conciliation  has  failed  to  bring  the  par¬ 
ties  to  an  agreement,  and  when  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  public  opinion  has  not  in¬ 
duced  either  to  give  way,  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  a  trial  of  strength 
in  a  labor  war.  But  experience  has 
proved  that  conciliation  is  effective  in 
many  cases  ;  that  in  others  arbitration, 
backed  by  public  opinion,  can  force 


the  party  pronounced  to  be  in  the 
wrong  to  submit  ;  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  these  efficacious  remedies 
should  not  be  applied,  because  there  is 
a  small  residuum  of  cases  for  which  no 
adequate  cure  has  been  yet  discovered. 

The  first  item,  therefore,  of  social 
reform  to  which  the  new  Parliament 
should  address  itself  should  be  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  real  and  effective  Boards 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  trade 
disputes. 

The  Unemployed. 

The  problem  of  the  unemployed  is 
one  which  Governnients  shrink  from 
taking  in  hand.  Society  refuses  to 
recognize  the  “  droit  du  travail.”  Ma¬ 
chinery  to  give  effect  to  it  is  not  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  society  does  not  see  its  way 
to  create  it.  The  tragedy  in  Paris  in 
1848  has  taught  Governments  what  the 
rash  recognition  of  such  a  right,  while 
the  State  has  no  work  to  give,  may 
lead  to.  But  society  can  no  longer 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
conditions  of  modern  industrv  the 
drunken,  the  undeserving,  and  the 
wilfully  idle  constitute  a  small  part 
only  of  the  mass  of  those  who  are  out 
of  work.  Fluctuations  of  trade,  inven¬ 
tions  of  machinery,  changes  of  fashion, 
immigration  of  foreigners,  influences 
over  which  the  worker  has  no  control, 
may  take  away  at  any  moment  the 
market  value  of  that  skill  which  is  his 
only  possession,  and  sink  him  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently  into  the  quick¬ 
sand  of  the  unemployed.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  these  victims  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  modern  industry  may,  by  a  process 
of  natural  selection,  be  composed  of 
those  who  are  possessed  of  less  than  the 
average  diligence  and  capacity.  But 
they  are  not  all  such.  Even  the  best 
are  liable  to  the  calamity.  Whether 
the  a<?tual  number  of  the  unemployed 
is  or  is  not  on  the  increase  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  our  existing  statistics  seem 
not  to  enable  us  to  answer ;  but  the 
rapid  depopulation  of  rural  districts 
and  the  concentration  of  increasing 
masses  of  unemployed,  half  employed, 
and  sweated  workers  in  great  cities  is 
an  undoubted  fact ;  and  even  if  the 
total  number  is  not  increasing  the  evil 
is  becoming  more  conspicuous  and  more 
dangerous. 
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The  situation  is  extraordinary  and 
paradoxical.  There  is  land  lying  waste 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  metropolis, 
capital  so  plentiful  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  borrow  as  much  as  it  pleases 
on  short  loan  for  1  per  cent,  and  per¬ 
manently  at  less  than  2^  per  cent.,  and 
labor  vainly  crying  for  employment, 
while  society  at  large  maintains,  at  a 
great  cost  to  itself,  but  in  the  most 
miserable  plight,  this  army  of  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  in  involuntary  idleness. 
It  is  quite  true  that  such  a  dangerous 
and  diseased  state  of  society  cannot  be 
remedied  suddenly  nor  by  any  one 
specific  ;  but  it  ought  not  on  that  ac¬ 
count  to  be  less  the  object  of  anxious 
concern  to  the  Government  of  the  coun*- 
try.  Remedies  have  been  suggested, 
some  of  which  would  at  least  palliate 
the  existing  symptoms  ;  local  authori¬ 
ties  have  displayed  invention  and  re¬ 
source  and  a  disposition  to  experiment 
much  in  advance  of  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  latter,  instead  of  thwart¬ 
ing,  should  sedulously  promote  all 
schemes  for  removing  workers  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  which  are 
of  such  a  character  as  not  to  cause  a 
subsequent  aggravation  of  the  mis¬ 
chief.  Every  single  person  out  of 
work,  who  is  converted  into  a  self-sup¬ 
porting  citizen,  is  a  solid  gain  to  the 
community  at  large.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  central  Government 
should  abandon  the  policy  of  irresolu¬ 
tion  and  procrastination  and  adopt 
such  definite  measures  as  are  hereafter 
enumerated  for  the  reduction  of  the 
numbers  of  the  unemployed. 

1.  The  general  good  government  of 
the  country,  the  maintenance  of  peace 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  protection  of 
our  trade  and  commerce,  the  security 
of. property,  the  opening  of  foreign 
markets  for  our  industries,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  public  confidence,  all  tend 
to  widen  the  area  of  employment  and 
thus  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed. 

2.  Labor  registries  for  those  seeking 
work  have  proved  a  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cess  in  our  own  colonies  and  in  foreign 
countries.  Many  have  been  established 
by  local  authorities  in  our  own  country. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  provide  as  far  as 
possible  for  the  unskilled  and  unorgan¬ 
ized  workers  those  benefits  which  the 


best  trade  unions  provide  for  their 
members.  The  further  development 
of  the  scheme  is  arrested  by  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  central  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  clearing  house  with  which  the 
local  registries  should  be  in  correspond¬ 
ence.  There  should  be  means  for  shift¬ 
ing  labor  with  certainty  and  exactness 
from  places  where  it  is  not  wanted  to 
places  where  it  is.  To  have  people 
tramping  about  in  a  land  of  telegraphs 
and  telephones  “  in  search  of  work”  is 
a  stupid  and  unnecessary  way  of  de¬ 
moralizing  the  worker. 

3.  The  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities  to  set  the  unemployed 
to  work  should  be  encouraged  as  a 
sound  view  of  that  which  has  been  their 
constitutional  duty  for  centuries.  But 
the  changed  circumstances  of  modern 
industry  require  that  the  powers  pos¬ 
sessed  by  local  authorities  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  revised,  and  that  the 
principles,  the  conditions,  and  the  re¬ 
strictions  under  which  the  work  is  to 
be  performed  should  be  clearly  laid 
down  by  Parliament.  Those  out  of 
work  are  a  burden  on  society  already  ; 
they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest.  The  provision  for 
their  wants  which  reaches  them  is  in¬ 
deed  mean  and  paltry,  but  the  cost 
which  society  incurs  in  making  it  is 
very  large.  Any  plan  under  which  the 
people  supply  even  a  part  of  their  own 
necessities,  unless  the  net  cost  of  it  is 
greater  than  that  to  which  society  is 
already  subject,  is  an  economic  gain, 
besides  the  moral  one  of  having  an  in¬ 
dustrious  instead  of  an  idle  population. 
The  danger  of  throwing  other  people 
out  of  work  by  competing  with  the 
roducts  of  private  industry  would 
ave  to  be  guarded  against.  The  in¬ 
dustry  of  those  in  public  employment 
should  be  directed  to  making  such  arti¬ 
cles  or  growing  such  food  as  would  be 
consumed  by  themselves  or  by  those  al¬ 
ready  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  They  should  not  make  goods 
for  sale  in  foreign  or  home  markets. 
Carried  to  its  utmost  development,  the 
system  would  be  an  experiment  not  in 
Socialism  but  in  Co-operation,  under 
the  benevolent  supervision  of  a  public 
authority.  But  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  there  would  be  little  risk  of 
local  authorities  trying  to  carry  the  ex- 
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periment  beyond  a  very  elementary 
stage.  Experience  would  bring  to  light, 
in  ample  time  the  dangers  which  had 
to  be  guarded  against. 

4.  A  considerable  proportion  of  those 
out  of  work  are  not  only  unemployed, 
but  unemployable.  Every  mental  and 
physical  capacity  which  is  unused  speed¬ 
ily  degenerates  ;  and  to  this  law  the 
capacity  to  do  an  honest  day’s  work  in 
any  trade,  skilled  or  unskilled,  is  no 
exception.  After  a  few  weeks  of  com¬ 
pulsory  idleness  a  worker  cannot  recover 
all  at  once  the  full  vigor  of  his  former 
powers.  When  he  has  once  sunk  into 
the  ranks  of  the  chronically  unem¬ 
ployed,  some  remedial  treatment  be¬ 
comes  necessary  before  he  can  be  re¬ 
stored  again  to  the  industrial  efficiency 
from  which  he  has  lapsed.  Experi¬ 
mental  labor  colonies,  which  have  been 
established  by  volunteer  agencies  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  have  proved 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  social  waste 
can  be  reclaimed  and  converted  from  a 
burden  into  a  support.  It  is  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  State  to  foster  all  projects  of 
this  sort  which  may  be  set  on  foot 
either  by  local  authorities  or  voluntary 
associations.  A  conjprehensive  system 
for  the  education  of  the  idle  and  worth¬ 
less  in  habits  of  industry  might  be 
gradually  evolved,  just  as  elementary 
education  grew  out  of  private  effort. 
Our  social  waste  might  be  passed 
through  a  process  which  would  reclaim 
a  certain  percentage  of  it. 

5.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  residu¬ 
um,  which  being  able  to  work  will  not, 
or  which  being  unfit  to  work  refuses  to 
be  restored  to  efficiency,  would  be 
small.  When  the  public  is  once  con¬ 
vinced  that  every  honest  worker  out  of 
employment  can  be  put  into  the  way  of 
getting  work,  it  will  be  prepared  to 
treat  this  residuum  with  wholesome  se¬ 
verity.  It  will  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  prey  upon  the  compassion  of  the 
charitable,  to  live  in  idleness  upon  the 
ratepayers,  or  to  wander  about  the 
country  at  the  cost  of  the  public.  It 
will  become  the  object  of  such  an 
amount  of  coercive  restraint  as  may  be 
necessary  to  break  off  its  habits  of  in¬ 
dolence  and  vagabondage,  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  public  authority  such  com¬ 
pulsory  training  in  industry  as  may 
convert  a  portion  into  self-supporting 


citizens,  and  prevent  the  more  incor¬ 
rigible  from  being  a  standing  annoy¬ 
ance  and  danger  to  the  community. 

Such  an  active  policy  of  removing 
the  insecurity  which  hinders  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  industry,  and  of  encour¬ 
aging  and  enabling  local  authorities  to 
find  public  employment  for  the  best  of 
those  out  of  work,  schools  of  industry 
for  those  willing  to  be  reformed,  ami 
houses  of  wholesome  correction  for  the 
wilfully  idle,  would  lessen  the  evil  and 
danger  of  the  unemployed  while  the 
world  was  looking  for  some  means  to 
bring  about  the  permanent  extinction 
of  the  class. 

Employers’  Liability. 

There  is  one  danger  which  hangs 
over  the  most  prosperous  worker  all 
his  life  long,  that  of  having  his  capac¬ 
ity  to  earn  wages  cut  short  by  acci¬ 
dent.  He  may  be  changed  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  the  bread-winner  and  sup¬ 
port  of  his  family  into  a  helpless  burden 
upon  it  for  months,  or  even  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  It  is  true  that  he  may 
protect  himself  against  some  part  of 
the  pecuniary  loss  arising  from  such  a 
disaster  by  insurance.  But  accident  is 
the  last  of  the  ills  of  life  against  which 
mankind  thinks  of  insuring  :  it  is  not 
so  common  as  sickness  ;  it  is  not  so 
certain  as  old  age.  Modern  industry, 
with  its  applications  of  steam  and  elec¬ 
tricity  to  every  sort  of  operation,  exacts 
its  annual  toll  of  life  and  limb.  The 
killed  and  wounded  and  their  families, 
so  far  as  they  are  incapacitated  from 
maintaining  themselves,  have  now  to 
be  supported  in  some  fashion  or  other 
by  the  rest  of  society.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  burden  from  which  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  cannot  shake  itself  free 
should  be  fairly  and  evenly  adjusted. 
In  a  few  cases  the  loss  falls  upon  the 
Friendly  Society  of  which  the  victim  is 
a  member  ;  oftener  upon  the  benevo¬ 
lence  or  sense  of  justice  of  the  employer 
in  whose  service  he  has  suffered  ;  in 
many  Ciises  upon  the  savings  of  his 
family  or  friends,  which  the  poor  apply 
with  such  touching  generosity  to  each 
other’s  necessities ;  sometimes  upon 

f>ublic  or  private  charity  ;  and  in  the 
ast,  which  is  frequently  the  only,  re¬ 
sort  upon  the  ratepayers,  in  the  shape 
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of  the  relief  of  the  in6rmary  and  work¬ 
house. 

Justly  this  inevitable  destruction  of 
life  and  limb  in  the  processes  of  mod¬ 
ern  trade  and  manufacture  is  part  of 
the  costs  of  rendering  the  service  or  of 
producing  the  article,  and  should  be 
reckoned  and  paid  for  as  such.  It  is 
just  as  much  a  matter  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  price  as  the 
consumption  of  material  or  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  instruments  of  production. 

The  most  convenient  and  effective 
arrangement  for  society  to  make  is  to 
cast,  in  the  first  instance,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  the  capitalist  of  providing 
the  necessary  compensation  to  the 
workers  and  their  families,  and  to  leave 
him  to  recoup  himself  by  an  adjust¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  amount  would  be 
infinitesimal,  of  wages,  profits,  or 
prices,*a8  the  condition'of  his  particu¬ 
lar  industry  may  require.  The  injured 
worker  would  thus  look  to  his  employ¬ 
er  for  the  indemnity  which  in  a  clumsy 
and  unequal  fashion  society  now  allots 
to  him ;  and  if  neither  wages  nor 
profits  will  bear  the  minute  reduction 
which  the  extra  cost  would  entail,  some 
trifling  increase  of  price  will  have  to 
be  paid,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  the  service  rendered  or  for 
the  article  purchased.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  statistics  of  foreign 
countries — we  have  no  reliable  statis¬ 
tics  of  our  own — about  one-fourth  only 
of  the  accidents  which  occur  in  the 
processes  of  modern  industry  are  at¬ 
tributable  to  negligence.  A  measure 
like  that  proposed  by  the  Government 
two  years  ago,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  make  the  employer  liable  merely  in 
those  cases  in  which  negligence  on  the 
part  of  his  servants  could  be  proved,  is 
a  wholly  inadequate  remedy.  Every¬ 
body  who  has  had  any  experience  of 
courts  knows  the  difticulty,  the  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  uncertainty  of  proving 
negligence  even  where  there  is  not  the 
slightest  moral  doubt  of  its  existence. 
But  even  if  proof  were  in  every  case  cer¬ 
tain,  the  workers,  as  to  three-fourths 
of  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  ex¬ 
posed,  would  be  no  better  off  than  they 
are  now.  The  law  of  liability,  in  the 
shape  proposed  by  the  Government, 
was  actually  enacted  in  Germany  some 
years  ago,  and  after  a  fair  trial  was 


abandoned  by  general  consent,  because 
of  the  costly  litigation  and  universal 
dissatisfaction  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
A  Bill  should  be  proposed  to  the  next 
Parliament  giving  every  worker  a  right 
to  receive  compensation  from  his  em¬ 
ployer  for  all  accidents  which  befall 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  duties  of 
liis  employment,  unless  they  are  caused 
by  his  own  misconduct.  A  scale  of 
compensation  for  various  degrees  of  in¬ 
jury  and  disablement,  according  to  the 
rate  of  wages  received,  might  be  speci¬ 
fied  in  a  schedule,  instead  of  being  left 
to  the  fluctuating  caprices  of  judges 
and  juries.  From  such  a  complete 
right  to  compensation  as  this  no  con¬ 
tracting  out  is  necessary,  and  none 
should  be  allowed.  The  right  is  con¬ 
ferred  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
worker  himself,  but  for  that  of  society 
at  large,  which  would  otherwise  be  un¬ 
equally  and  unjustly  burdened  by  his 
maintenance.  If  the  worker  were  per¬ 
mitted,  in  consideration  of  some  imme¬ 
diate  advantage,  to  renounce  his  con¬ 
tingent  compensation,  ho  would  in 
reality  be  selling  not  his  own  rights, 
but  those  of  society.  He  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  guarantee  that,  in  the 
event  of  accident  befalling  him,  he  will 
not  become  a  burden  to  the  public, 
upon  whom,  if  the  employer  is  released 
from  his  liability,  the  loss  will  ulti¬ 
mately  fall.  In  the  case  of  a  partial 
scheme  of  indemnity,  like  that  of 
the  Government,  there  is  plausible 
ground  for  contending  that  some  power 
of  contracting  out  should  be  allowed. 
Prudent  workers  must  make  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  three-fourths  of  the  acci¬ 
dents  in  respect  of  which  their  employ¬ 
er  cannot,  under  the  proposed  law,  be 
made  liable.  If  they  form  a  solvent 
association  which  secures  to  them  com¬ 
pensation  for  all  accidents,  it  is  hard  to 
prevent  such  an  association  from  selling 
their  partial  rights  against  their  em¬ 
ployer  for  an  adequate  contribution  to 
their  insurance  fund.  Indeed,  a  law 
forbidding  contracting  out  could,  if 
both  employers  and  employed  wished 
it,  be  easily  evaded  wherever  a  sound 
and  solvent  society  for  insurance  against 
accident  was  established.  All  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  that  the 
employer  should  receive,  in  exchange 
for  a  subscription  to  the  insurance 
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fund,  ail  indemnity  from  the  society 
against  all  claims  for  compensation 
which  were  made  upon  him  by  any  of 
its  members.  He  would  be  then  in ' 
virtually  the  same  position  as  if  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  society  had 
contracted  with  him  not  to  prosecute 
their  legal  rights. 

The  rival  Conservative  programme  is 
thus  complete,  as  against  partial,  in¬ 
demnity.  Under  the  former  the  em¬ 
ployers,  because  payment  comes  through 
them,  would  have  the  strongest  interest 
in  making  use  of  every  safeguard  that 
could  be  invented  ;  and  the  workers, 
though  nothing  can  protect  them 
against  all  risk,  would  be  relieved  from 
the  dread  of  financial  ruin  us  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  accident. 

The  Children  of  the  State. 

The  measures  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  discussed  tend  to  diminish  the 
number  of  the  poor  and  relieve  society 
from  the  burden  of  their  maintenance. 
But  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  pov¬ 
erty  is  extinct,  and  the  character  of  the 
Poor  Law  and  of  its  administration 
will  for  generations  to  come  be  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  great  influence  in  Social  Re¬ 
form.  IMiat  Poor  Law  Relief  should 
be  made  so  unpleasant  as  to  deter  peo¬ 
ple  from  applying  for  and  accepting  it 
IS  a  very  sound  general  principle,  but 
it  requires  discretion  in  the  applica¬ 
tion.  A  system  which  has  no  terrors 
for  the  vagabond  and  the  loafer,  but 
frightens  the  helpless  widow  and  pun¬ 
ishes  the  veteran  of  industry,  is  not 
satisfactory  as  a  deterrent ;  while  a  re¬ 
duction  of  relief,  produced,  not  by 
diminishing  the  numbers  of  the  idle, 
but  by  cutting  off  the  assistance  to 
which  the  young,  the  helpless,  and  the 
aged  are  justly  entitled,  is  not  a  form 
of  economy  that  can  be  commended. 

Without  making  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  Poor  Law  and  its  admin¬ 
istration,  for  which  public  opinion  is 
not  yet  ripe,  great  reforms  could  be 
effected  by  changes  in  the  law  which 
involve  no  new  principles,  and  by  the 
use  of  a  little  more  common  sense  in 
its  administration.  Such  reforms  spe¬ 
cially  affect — 

1.  The  children. 

2.  The  sick. 

3.  The  aged. 


The  condition  of  Poor  Law  children 
has  fundamentally  changed  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  since  the  days  of  Oliver  Twist ;  but 
we  are  still  far  from  the  universal  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  turn  the  children 
for  whom  it  has  become  responsible 
into  virtuous  and  self-supporting  men 
and  women,  and  that  whatever  expense 
may  be  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  this  duty  is  the  truest  economy  in 
the  end.  Among  the  maxims  that 
need  to  be  impressed  on  authorities, 
central  and  local,  are  these  : — 

1.  The  interests  of  children  should 
not  bo  subordinated  to  the  object  of 
using  them  as  a  deterrent  to  keep  their 
parents  off  the  rates.  To  put  a  young 
family  on  the  back  of  a  tramp  is  seldom 
effective  as  a  cure  for  his  vagabond 
propensities  ;  and  a  method  which,  in 
a  futile  effort  to  extinguish  an  old 
pauper,  runs  a  pretty  certain  risk  of 
manufacturing  half  a  dozen  new  ones 
is  repugnant  to  political  economy  and 
common  sense.  Let  society  use  any 
other  means  at  its  disposal  for  afflicting 
able-bodied  paupers  ;  children  are  too 
precious  and  too  important  to  the  com¬ 
munity  to  be  expended  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

2.  Parents  who  cast  upon  the  public 
the  duty  of  maintaining  their  children 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  retain  un¬ 
challenged  their  parental  authority.  In 
London  workhouses  children  are  to  be 
found  who  have  been  maintained  for 
more  than  a  year  by  the  ratepayers, 
and  have  never  found  their  way  into 
the  district  schools.  On  the  morning 
of  the  periodic  day  when  children  are 
drafted  off  to  the  schools  the  parent 
discharges  himself  and  family,  and  re¬ 
enters  in  the  evening,  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  gone.  Every  child  which  be¬ 
comes  chargeable  to  the  public  should 
become  the  ward  of  some  public  author¬ 
ity,  empowered,  under  proper  restric¬ 
tions  and  conditions,  to  prevent  the 
parents  from  injuring  the  child.  Tn 
colonies  and  foreign  countries  in  which 
such  a  system  has  been  tried  it  has 
proved  most  efficacious  not  only  in 
benefiting  those  who  have  become  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  State,  but  in  inducing  par¬ 
ents  to  provide  for  children  at  home 
and  not  throw  them  upon  the  public. 
In  comparison  with  our  plan  of  tying 
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cbildren  as  deterrents  round  the  par¬ 
ent’s  neck  it  has  proved  inhnitely  more 
effective. 

3.  Nature  and  experience  both  de¬ 
clare  that  the  proper  place  in  which  to 
bring  up  a  child  is  a  family.  The  best 
thing  the  State  can  do  for  a  child,  for 
which  it  has  become  responsible,  is  to 
find  a  family  in  which  it  can  be  brought 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ;  in  some 
colonies  and  foreign  countries  State 
children  are  even  boarded  out  on  this 
principle  with  their  own  widowed  moth¬ 
ers.  Children  reared  in  an  ordinary 
family  become  lost  in  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  ;  as  they  are  watched  public 
authority,  their  food,  their  clothes, 
their  lodging,  their  schooling,  are 
rather  above  than  below  the  average  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  ; 
and  as  the  foster  parents  are  selected  as 
the  best  of  their  class,  the  child  of  the 
State  has  a  rather  better  chance  than 
others  of  securing  parental  love  and 
support.  In  the  manufacture  of  good 
men  and  women  the  cost  of  the  process 
is  a  very  unimportant  element  of  con¬ 
sideration.  If  boarding  out  were  the 
most  costly  way  of  bringing  up  chil¬ 
dren,  it  would  be  good  economy  for 
society,  if  it  were  also  the  most  effica¬ 
cious,  to  adopt  it ;  but  trials  in  various 
countries  under  varying  conditions 
have  proved  that  of  all  ways  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  children  it  is  by  a  long  way  the 
cheapest. 

4.  If  a  child  cannot  be'placed  in  a 
real  home,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
make  for  it  an  artificial  one  as  like  a 
real  home  as  can  be  contrived.  The 
Sheffield  guardians,  after  having  sur¬ 
mounted  all  the  difficulties  and  obsta¬ 
cles  placed  in  their  way  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  have  established  a 
system  whereby  children  chargeable  to 
the  rates  are  dispersed  about  the  town 
in  small  houses,  rented  by  the  guard¬ 
ians  and  widely  separated  from  one  an¬ 
other.  In  each  of  these  a  dozen  chil¬ 
dren,  of  both  sexes  and  various  ages, 
under  the  charge  of  an  artificial  moth¬ 
er,  are  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  like 
the  children  of  an  ordinary  worker’s 
family ;  they  attend  the  elementary 
schools,  Sunday  services,  and  children’s 
entertainments  of  the  neighborhood. 
Local  intelligence  has,  with  scant  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  central  authority, 


devised  other  methods  of  giving  to  the 
children  of  the  State  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  possessed  by  those  brought  up 
in  ordinary  family  life.  Distinctive 
uniform  has  been  abolished  ;  work- 
house  children  have  been  sent  to  sliare 
with  others  the  common  instruction  of 
the  elementary  schools ;  institutions 
have  been  broken  up  into  blocks,  con¬ 
taining  smaller  numbeis  maintained  as 
a  separate  family.  The  nearer  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  family  life  the  better  has  been 
the  result  on  the  health,  intellect,  and 
morals  of  the  children  ;  in  no  case  has 
the  cost  been  greatly  increased  ;  in 
most  it  has  been  materially  diminished. 

5.  Of  all  methods  of  bringing  up 
children,  the  worst  is  to  collect  them 
together  in  hundreds  in  great  barrack 
schools.  Their  health  suffers  :  ophthal¬ 
mia  is  ever  present,  and  can  only  be 
kept  in  check  by  rigid  quarantine  and 
costly  apparatus  for  washing ;  ring¬ 
worm  and  other  skin  disorders  are  rife  ; 
contagious  disease,  whenever  it  obtains 
an  inroad,  spreads  with  frightful  rapid¬ 
ity.  Their  intellects  suffer  :  in  spite 
of  the  regularity  of  attendance,  and  the 
discipline  out  of  school  from  which 
they  are  never  free,  their  scholastic  at¬ 
tainments  are  vastly  inferior  to  those 
of  the  children  in  common  elementary 
schools.  Their  characters  suffer  :  mod¬ 
esty,  self-respect,  and  self-dependence 
are  uncultivated.  They  miss  that  best 
part  of  education  which  is  given  by  the 
incidents  of  family  life.  They  have 
nobody  who  loves  and  cares  for  them, 
for  what  guardian  or  superintendent, 
however  benevolent,  can  love  a  thou¬ 
sand  children  ?  They  are  turned  out 
into  the  world  as  helpless  as  the  chick¬ 
ens  from  an  incubator.  But  the  build¬ 
ings,  the  staff,  the  contractors,  and  all 
the  vested  interests  gathered  round 
such  institutions  exist  and  form  a 
strong  passive  obstacle  to  any  reform 
that  would  prevent  the  machine  from 
grinding  on.  The  interest  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  demands  its  destruction.  If  the 
apparatus  for  turning  out  men  and 
women  which  they  have  bought  and 
paid  for  is  inefficient  and  produces  dis¬ 
astrous  results,  it  is  better  to  throw  it 
away  than  to  go  on  using  it. 

The  Sick. 

It  is  obviously  the  direct  interest  of 
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society  that  workers  who  are  disabled 
by  temporary  sickness  should  be  cured 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  restored  to 
the  ranks  of  self-supporting  citizens. 
Society  has  got  the  burden  of  the  sick 
already  upon  its  shoulders.  They  have 
to  be  somehow  cared  for  and  main¬ 
tained  by  those  who  are  whole.  But 
the  demand  upon  society  is  much  in¬ 
creased,  the  comfort  of  the  sick  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  their  recovery  retarded  by 
the  lamentable  defects  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  medical  relief.  There  is  here  a 
wide  field  for  reform,  legislative  and 
administrative.  Besides  medical  out- 
relief  and  workhouse  infirmaries  there 
are  the  hospitals  for  those  who  are  able 
to  beg  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  subscribers  ;  there  are  free  dispen¬ 
saries  connected  wdth  the  Church  and 
religious  bodies  ;  there  are  clubs  and 
socreties  of  every  degree  of  respectabil¬ 
ity  and  solvency — all  liable  to  overlap. 
A  lady  resident  in  East'  London  in¬ 
formed  me  that  she  once  knew  a  man 
who  was  attending  fourteen  doctors  at 
the  same  time.  The  man  died. 

Sickness  is  such  a  common  incident 
of  life  that  everybody  should  make  pro¬ 
vision  against  it.  In  Germany  people 
are  compelled  to  do  so  by  law.  In  our 
country  a  large  proportion  do  it  spon¬ 
taneously  through  the  agency  of  Friend¬ 
ly  Societies  and  clubs.  On  the  other 
hand  neither  humanity  nor  self  interest 
])ermits  society  to  abandon  those,  who 
while  in  health  have  in  this  respect 
neglected  their  duty,  to  languish  un¬ 
aided  in  sickness.  Our  State  has  so 
entirely  given  up  the  theory  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  rely  for  aid 
in  sickness  upon  his  own  providence  as 
to  declare  by  law  that  medical  relief 
does  not  pauperize,  and  that  the  re- 
eipient  of  it  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  an  independent  citizen.  The  logi¬ 
cal  outcome  of  such  a  doctrine  is  that 
society  should  provide  free  medical  ad¬ 
vice  and  treatment  for  all  who  think  fit 
to  apply.  By  a  better  organization  of 
existing  institutions  even  this  could  be 
effected  not  only  without  throwing  any 
additional  burden  upon  the  public,  but 
probably  with  some  alleviation  of  that 
which  it  has  already  assumed. 

But  whatever  opinions  may  be  held 
M  to  the  expediency  of  the  State  carry¬ 
ing  out  in  practice  the  free  medical  re¬ 


lief  to  which  it  has  committed  itself  in 
theory,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as 
to  the  duty  of  maintaining  such  public 
institutions  for  the  sick  as  do  exist  in 
a  state  of  complete  efficiency.  There 
are  some  workhouse  infirmaries  w'hich 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  hos¬ 
pitals  ;  but  there  are  many,  as  appears 
from  recent  reports  in  the  Britiali 
Medical  Journal,  in  which  there  is  no 
trained  nurse  at  all ;  in  many  there  is 
no  night  nurse  ;  in  most  the  nursing 
staff  is  composed  of  pauper  ^inmates, 
wholly  unfit  for  the  duty.  There  is  no 
service  of  nurses  recognized  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  nurse 
is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  matron, 
who  is  generally  her  inferior  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  character.  In  many  unions, 
both  in  London  and  the  country,  the 
buildings  are  antiquated  or  imperfectly 
adapted  to  modern  requirements  by 
patching  ;  there  are  no  baths,  no  hot 
and  cold  water  supply,  no  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangements,  no  children’s  wards,  no 
classification,  no  screens,  no  surgical 
supplies.  In  many  the  wards  in  which 
the  sick  have  to  pass  the  whole  of  their 
time  are  shamefully  overcrowded.  The 
master  and  matron  of  these,  as  of  other 
Poor  Law  institutions,  are  often  wholly 
incompetent  for  the  difficult  duties 
they  have  to  discharge.  The  Local 
Government  Board  inspectors  having 
eyes  see  not,  and  having  noses  smell 
not ;  no  special  qualification  or  train¬ 
ing  for  their  duties  is  required  of  them, 
and  they  might  go  on  visiting  infirma¬ 
ries  till  doomsday,  without  discovering 
their  defects.  Inspection  by  women 
has  not  been  attempted.  All  this  in¬ 
efficiency  is  the  result  of  the  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  local  authorities,  second¬ 
ed  by  the  indifference  and  incapacity  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Much 
of  it  is  the  result  of  ill-judged  efforts  at 
economy,  by  persons  who  seem  unaware 
that  economy  of  this  sort  is  more  cost¬ 
ly  in  the  end  than  the  most  reckless 
extravagance. 

The  Aged. 

In  the  case  of  children  and  of  the 
sick  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  those 
selfish  interests  of  society  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  proper  education  of  the 
former  and  the  speedy  cure  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  but  in  the  case  of  the  aged  it  is 
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only  justice  and  mercy  that  can  be  in¬ 
voked.  They  have  finished  their  life’s 
work,  and  can  be  of  no  further  direct 
advantage  to  society.  They  are  of  lit¬ 
tle  use  for  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  now  applied — examples,  to  terrify 
the  young  into  making  independent 
provision  for  old  age.  Men  and  wom¬ 
en  in  the  vigor  of  youth  are  little  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  dis¬ 
comforts  endured  by  the  aged  in  the 
workhouse.  For  centuries  the  people 
of  this  country  have  undertaken  the 
maintenance  of  the  destitute  aged ; 
and  the  conditions  of  modern  industry 
are  such  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
workers,  who  live  long  enough,  have  to 
end  their  days  as  pensioners  upon  so¬ 
ciety.  In  their  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
children  and  the  sick,  it  is  no  new 
liability  which  it  is  proposed  to  impose 
upon  the  people.  The  aged  are  now 
maintained  by  the  rest  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  :  the  only  question  is  whether  their 
public  maintenance  can  be  given  to 
them  in  a  pleasanter  shape,  without 
unduly  increasing  the  burden  upon 
their  neighbors.  It  is  undoubtedly 
possible  even  at  present  rates  of  wages 
for  men  and  women  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-five  years  of  age  to  make 
provision  for  old  age,  and  if  marriage 
could  be  postponed  till  this  had  been 
done  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large.  But  that  is  just 
the  time  of  life  when  nobody  thinks  of 
destitute  old  age  except  as  a  very  re¬ 
mote  and  uncertain  calamity  ;  and  al¬ 
though  no  effort  should  be  spared  to 
inculcate  the  duty  of  thrift  and  provide 
facilities  for  its  exercise,  it  is  utopian 
to  expect  that  any  premium  which  the 
State  could  offer,  by  augmenting  the 
provision  voluntarily  made,  would  be 
sufficient  to  induce  the  young  generally 
to  embrace  a  system  of  insurance 
against  old  age.  What  is  most  wanted 
to  stimulate  such  insurance  is  nut  sub¬ 
sidies,  but  security.  In  rural  districts 
in  particular  the  spectacle  of  old  men 
who  have  subscribed  for  pensions  to 
clubs  which  have  become  insolvent, 
and  who  have  therefore  to  go  to  the 
workhouse  notwithstanding  their  early 
thrift,  is  the  great  obstacle  to  insur¬ 
ance.  The  ricner  classes  are  protected 
by  the  laws  to  which  life  assurance  offi¬ 
ces  are  subjected  ;  the  poorer  classes 


stand  in  much  greater  need  of  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  risk  of  entrusting  their 
savings  to  clubs  and  societies  which  are 
financially  unsound. 

But  all  schemes  for  old-age  pensions 
partly  subscribed  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves  are  too  late  for  the  existing  aged 
and  for  the  survivors  of  the  generation 
now  in  middle  life.  Their  lot  might 
be  improved  in  two  ways — 

1.  By  better  classification  within  the 
workhouse  itself.  Many  local  authori¬ 
ties  are  desirous  of  trying  such  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction  as  with  the 
sanction  of  the  central  authority  areal- 
ready  within  their  legal  powers.  These 
experiments  should  be  encouraged  and 
not  thwarted.  There  is  no  justice  in 
treating  all  alike,  irrespective  of  their 
antecedents  and  character.  There  is 
no  reason  for  subjecting  godly  men  and 
women,  whose  only  fault  is  that  they 
are  desolate  and  helpless,  to  the  blas¬ 
phemies  and  indecent  language  of  the 
common  pauper. 

2.  The  experiment  of  State  pensions 
for  the  aged  might  be  tried.  The  chief 
objection  to  such  a  system  is  its  cost. 
But  by  placing  the  age  at  which  the 
right  to  a  State  pension  should  accrue 
high  enough,  and  by  making  the  con¬ 
ditions  sufficiently  stringent,  the  cost 
could  be  kept  within  any  limits  that 
were  thought  right.  If  the  title  to  a 
pension  depended  upon  the  applicant 
not  having  for  a  long  antecedent  period 
been  chargeable  to  the  public,  a  new 
and  powerful  motive  for  keeping  off 
the  rates  would  come  into  operation. 
The  community  would  retain  full  power 
to  lower  the  age,  and  to  relax  the  con¬ 
ditions,  according  to  the  results  of  the 
experiment.  It  might  even  prove  less 
costly  than  maintenance  in  a  work- 
house. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  reform  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  the  direction  of  better 
treatment  of  the  children,  the  sick,  and 
the  aged  may  be  effected  on  sound  Con¬ 
servative  principles,  with  advantage  not 
only  to  the  persons  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  but  also  to  the  community  at 
large.  Bringing  up  the  children  of 
the  State  in  homes  real  or  artificial,  so 
as  to  make  good  men  and  women  of 
them,  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
next  generation.  The  social  problems 
with  which  it  will  be  confronted  will 
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be  the  more  easily  solved.  Organizing 
medical  relief  and  making  public  hos¬ 
pitals  and  infirmaries  available  and 
effective  for  the  cure  of  the  destitute 
sick  will  lessen  the  burden  that  has  to 
bo  borne  by  the  existing  community. 
And  the  classification  of  the  aged  in 
workhouses  and  a  system  of  State  pen¬ 
sions  for  the  veterans  of  industry  is  not 
a  mere  piece  of  sentimental  benevo¬ 
lence.  It  is  justified  by  a  profound  re¬ 
gard  for  the  permanence  of  our  social 
progress.  Western  writers  seldom  refer 
to  Chinese  civilization  unless  to  scoff 


at  it.  But  it  has  one  excellence  in 
which  it  is  unique.  Ancestois  are  not 
only  worshipped  when  dead,  but  are 
reverenced  while  still  alive.  To  the 
last  moment  of  their  lives  they  remain 
the  cherished  and  honored  heads  of 
their  families  of  children,  grandchil¬ 
dren,  and  great  grandchildren.  And 
it  has  also  another  peculiarity,  in  which 
it  is  unique.  Compared  with  our 
ephemeral  Western  civilizations,  its 
days  have  been  long  in  the  land. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 


MR.  WILLIAM  WATSON’S  SERIOUS  VERSE.* 

BY  LAURIE  MAGNUS. 


Whatever  the  arguments— and  they 
are  many — against  an  English  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Letters,  the  poetical  criticism  of 
to-day  misses,  and  shows  that  it  misses, 
the  standardizing  force  with  such  an 
institution  might  give.  We  read  again 
and  again  of  the  birth  of  another 
laureate,  whose  fame  after  all  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  fashiou  of  his  admirers. 
Wordsworth’s  tardy  recognition  is 
amply  avenged  by  the  moral  terror  of 
his  example.  But  critics  notwithstand- 
ing,  popular  appreciation  waits  slowly 
upon  poetry.  We  have  long  lost  our 
distrust  of  science,  and  accord  a  ready 
welcome  to  practical  inventions  ;  but 
in  our  poetry  we  are  still  conservative. 
Yet  a  time  comes  at  last  when  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  the  wisdom  of  this  exclusive¬ 
ness  cannot  but  be ‘reconsidered — its 
justice  toward  the  claimants,  its  wis¬ 
dom  for  ourselves.  In  the  case  of  one 
of  these  new  poets,  that  time  would 
seem  to  be  at  hand.  For  while  the 
critics  are  crowning  him  and  the  edi¬ 
tors  besiege  his  throne,  to  the  majority 
of  English  readers  Mr.  William  Watson 
is  still  unknown.  Remembering  how 
rare  such  unanimity  is,  and  how  con¬ 
trary  the  common  fortune  of  the  siege, 
we  shall  do  well  to  examine  his  preten¬ 
sions  :  if  they  are  sound,  to  put  off  our 
jealousy,  and  reverence  the  new  voice 


*  Lachryniffi  Mnsarum.  Masmillan  &  Co., 
1892. — Poems.  Macmillan  A  Co.,  1893. — Odes 
and  other  Poems.  John  Lane,  1894. 


beside  the  old  ;  if  they  are  vicious,  to 
leave  to  time,  who  can  afford  to  wait, 
the  final  arrangement  of  the  groups 
ujion  Parnassus,  when  the  hands  of  the 
critics  are  dust. 

We  start  with  a  twofold  preposses¬ 
sion  in  Mr.  Watson’s  favor  ;  but  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  hold  of  us  only  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  poetry,  and  does  not 
fill  us  with  his  presence,  nor  carry  us 
outside  ourselves,  it  fails  to  establish 
the  claims  which  have  been  made  for 
him.  The  first  point  is — for  it  would 
be  ungracious  to  thank'him  for  the 
slight  bulk  of  his  work — that  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  takes  himself  quite  seriously.  Poet¬ 
ry,  as  he  conceives  it,  is  not  alone  the 
ornament  or  the  recreation  of  life,  but 
its  interpretation,  life  itself.  It  is  a 
grave  matter,  this  mandate  to  sing,  and 
cannot  be  discharged  by  peculiar  atten¬ 
tion  to  type,  paper,  and  margin.  In 
the  bewildering  chorus  of  irresponsible 
poetasters,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  one 
man  on  whom  the  authority  as  of  a 
prophet  has  fallen,  who  fearlessly  as¬ 
serts  the  paramount  dignity  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Watson’s  conviction  of  the 
message  of  poetry  is  at  least  an  earnest 
that  he  will  not  be  content  with  mere 
prettiness  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  false 
emotion  on  the  other.  It  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  to  him,  as  to  so 
many  others,  it  is  easier  to  demand 
than  to  supply.  In  the  verses  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “  England,  my  Mother,”  he 
writes — 
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"  Deemest  thou,  labor 
Only  is  earnest  ? 

Grave  is  all  beauty, 

Solemn  is  joy. 

Song  is  no  bauble, — 

Slight  not  the  songsmitb, 

England,  my  mother, 

Maker  of  men.”  * 

Nor  does  he  fail  to  rebuke  those  for 
whose  indifference  or  lack-lustre  the 
muse  has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  con¬ 
tempt  : — 

”  And  idly  tuneful,  the  loquacious  throng 
Flutter  and  twitter,  prodigal  of  time. 

And  little  masters  make  a  toy  of  song 
Till  grave  men  weary  of  the  sound  of 
rhyme.”  f 

The  reminder  is  as  timely  as  it  is  dig¬ 
nified  ;  for  the  cowardice  of  our  poets 
and  the  conceit  of  their  readers  have 
too  long  indulged  our  lazy  oblivion  of 
“  the  divine  mystery,”  as  Carlyle  called 
it,  which  all  may  see  but  few  may  read. 
Poetry  has  been  complacent  too  long — 
so  long  that  her  votaries  had  almost 
fallen  into  our  own  easy  forgetfulness 
of  the  burden  and  the  yoke  which  its 
practice  entails.  The  metrical  annalist 
of  very  early  Rome  has  told  us,  humor¬ 
ously  enough,  that  he  could  never  com¬ 
pose  unless  inflamed  by  gout  or  wine, 
so  true  it  is  that  poetry  is  no  elegant 
appurtenance  of  leisure  or  wealth,  but 
the  outcome  of  the  stress  of  life.  Mr. 
Watson  recalls  us  to  the  ancient  syn- 
onymity  of  prophet  and  poet  so  mod¬ 
estly,  but  so  surely  withal,  that  we  are 
a  trifle  ashamed  of  our  temporary  lapse. 
Nor  does  he  forget,  while  insisting  on 
the  authority  of  the  poet,  that  his  work 
must  be  tuneful  as  well  as  true,  en¬ 
lightening  as  well  as  wise  : — 

‘  ‘  Fo^et  not,  brother  singer !  that  though 
,  Prose 

Gan  never  be  too  truthful  or  too  wise. 
Song  is  not  Truth,  not  Wisdom,  but  the 
rose 

Upon  Truth's  lips,  the  light  in  Wisdom's 
eyes.”  J 

On  the  beauty  of  this  expression  it  is 
not  relevant  to  dwell.  It  is  quoted  to 
complete  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son’s  attitude  toward  his  craft ;  for  this 
at  least  is  certain,  in  the  confusion  of 
polities  and  economies,  that  the  laborer 

*  Lachrymae  Mnsarum,  p.  69. 

t  Poems,  p.  143. 

\  Odes  and  other  Poems,  p.  71. 


who  despises  his  work  is  undeserving  of 
his  wage.  Mr.  Watson  recognizes  to 
the  full  the  solemn  priesthood  of  poesy. 
It  may  be  that  his  powers  are  limited— 

”  Not  mine  the  rich  and  showering  hand,  that 
strews 

The  facile  largeness  of  a  stintless  Muse  ; 

A  fitful  presence  seldom  tarrying  long. 
Capriciously  she  touches  me  to  song,”  *— 

or  it  may  be  that  his  range  is  narrow, 
but  at  least  he  aims  at  the  highest  and 
the  best.  And  he  aims  at  them  through 
the  highest  and  the  best ;  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  point  at  which  Mr.  Watson  at¬ 
tracts  us,  and  almost  proves  himself  a 
poet,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  Carl}  le’s 
dictum,  ”  We  are  all  poets  when  we 
read  a  poem  well,”  is  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  his  poetic  discipline. 
This  is  told  most  fully  in  a  poem  ad¬ 
dressed  “  To  Edward  Dowden,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  from  him  a  copy  of  ‘  The  Life 
of  Shelley.’  ”  Since  Mr.  Watson  touches 
his  high-water  mark  in  these  lines,  a 
longer  quotation  may  perhaps  be  per¬ 
mitted.  After  a  brief  but  graceful  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  gift,  Mr.  Watson 
passes  by  a  natural  transition  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  of  the  biography  : — 

“  In  my  young  days  of  fervid  poesy 

He  drew  me  to  him  with  his  strange  far 
light,— 

He  held  me  in  a  world  all  clouds  and 
gleams, 

And  vasty  phantoms,  where  ev’n  Man  him¬ 
self 

Moved  like  a  phantom  'mid  the  clouds  and 
gleams. 

Anon  the  Earth  recalled  me,  and  a  voice 
Murmuring  of  dethroned  divinities 
And  dead  times  deathless  upon  sculptured 
um — 

And  Philomela’s  long-descended  pain 
Flooding  the  night— and  maidens  of  ro¬ 
mance 

To  whom  asleep  St.  Agnes’  love-dreams 
come  — 

Awhile  constrained  me  to  a  sweet  duresse 
And  thraldom,  lapping  me  in  high  content. 
Soft  as  the  bondage  of  white  amorous  arms. 
And  then  a  third  voice,  long  unheeded— 
held 

Clanstral  and  cold,  and  dissonant  and  tame— 
Found  me  at  last  with  ears  to  hear. 

It  sang 

Of  lowly  sorrows  and  familiar  joys. 

Of  simple  manhood,  artless  womanhood. 
And  childhood  fragrant  as  the  limpid  morn  ; 
And  from  the  homely  matter  nigh  at  hand 
Ascending  and  dilating,  it  disclosed 

*  Poems,  Prelude.- 
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Spaces  and  avenues,  calm  heights  and 
breadths 

Of  vision,  whence  I  saw  each  blade  of  grass 

With  roots  that  groped  about  eternity. 

And  in  each  drop  of  dew  upon  each  blade 

The  mirror  of  the  inseparable  All. 

The  hrst  voice,  then  the  second,  in  their 
turns 

Had  sung  me  captive.  This  voice  sang  me 
free  ”  * 

Shelley,  Keats,  Wordsworth, — perhaps 
not  an  uncommon  experience  ;  but  the 
lines  which  summarize  their  respective 
merits  and  influence,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  are  very  fine,  and  the  criticism 
which  follows  of  Keats — 

“  a  lucid  presence,  great 
With  somewhat  of  a  glorious  soullessness 

and  of  Shelley — 

“  great  with  an  excess  of  soul, 

Shelley,  the  hectic  dame-like  rose  of  verse. 

All  color,  and  all  odor,  and  all  bloom. 

Steeped  in  the  noon-light,  glutted  in  the  sun,” 

leading  to  the  generous  and  heartfelt 
jitean  of  Wordsworth’s  praise,  although, 
perhaps,  a  little  less  than  justice  is 
done  to  the  Keats  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale  ode,  yet  cannot  be  read  by  any 
one  at  all  familiar  with  these  poets 
without  admiration,  gratitude,  and 
delight.  As  literary  criticism  it  is  un¬ 
surpassed,  as  literature  it  is  unsurpass¬ 
able.  There  is  indeed  a  very  consider¬ 
able  amount  not  of  criticism  so  much 
as  of  appreciation  in  Mr.  W^atson’s 
works.  VVe  know  all  his  sympathies 
and  dislikes,  and  they  are  all  orthodox, 
not  to  say  conventional.  We  gain  from 
him  a  welcome  reassurance  that  the 
great  names  w'hich  in  the  growing  bulk 
of  minor  literature  have  begun  to  exist 
for  us  as  names  alone,  are  really  the 
best,  really  the  nearest,  really  the  most 
abiding.  He  has  scant  courtesy  for  the 
fads  and  fashions  of  a  shifty  genera¬ 
tion.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words¬ 
worth,  our  fathers’  gods  shall  be  our 
gods  in  the  tranquil  ingathering  of  the 
fruit.  He  is  not  to  be  led  away  by  any 
affectation  of  foreign  culture — 

“  More  than  the  froth  and  flotsam  of  the 
Seine, 

More  than  your  Hngo-flare  against  the 
night, 

And  more  than  Weimar’s  proud  elaborate 
calm. 

One  flash  of  Byron’s  lightning,  Words¬ 
worth’s  light.”  f 


He  is  not  to  be  beguiled  by  daintiness, 
or  charmed  by  melody,  or  reasoned  by 
learning  into  a  paltry  acquiescence  in 
noisy  exaggeration  and  convenient 
makeshifts — 

”  I  hear  it  vouched  the  Muse  is  with  us  still ; 
If  less  divinely  frenzied  than  of  yore, 

In  lieu  of  feelings  she  has  wondrous  skill 
To  simulate  emotion  felt  no  more. 

*  *  *  * 

Lo,  one  with  empty  music  floods  the  ear, 
And  one,  the  heart  refreshing,  tires  the 
brain.”  * 

He  has  a  sturdy  loyalty  for  the  old 
masters  of  song,  founded,  it  is  every¬ 
where  obvious,  not  on  a  mere  accept- 
ance  of  their  merits,  but  on  the  trial 
and  proof  of  their  deserts,  on  a  genuine 
and  a  personal  love.  His  stubbornness 
is  of  the  most  invincible  sort,  the  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  contentment. 

It  may  seem  that  there  is  a  certain 
monotony  in  all  this  :  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Wordsworth,  are  household 
words  whom  it  is  superfluous,  if  not 
presumptuous,  to  recommend.  This 
“  Wordsworth’s  Grave,”  these  tears  for 
Tennyson,  this  “  Shelley’s  Centenary,” 
— why  should  he  advertise  his  respect¬ 
able  preferences  and  quite  common 
place  tastes?  Are  there  not  popular 
editions  of  these  poets  which  he  who 
runs  may  read,  without  pausing  to  pant 
out  an  elegy  or  eulogy  on  the  way? 
The  apology,  should  this  protest  be 
seriously  made,  is  not  far  to  seek.  To 
plead  in  melodious  numbers  for  the 
true  realization  of  our  inalienable  herit¬ 
age  of  song,  with  all  its  blessings  and 
responsibilities,  its  realization  in  na¬ 
tional  conduct  and  in  individual  char¬ 
acter,  in  tho  beauty  of  our  homes  and 
the  purity  of  our  streets,  in  honesty  to 
ourselves  and  charity  to  our  kind,  is 
by  no  means  a  work  of  supererogation 
in  these  latter  days.  We  repeat  again 
and  again,  and  it  is  well  that  this 
should  be  so,  that  England  is  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  poetry,  the  laureate  among  na¬ 
tions  ;  but  to  most  of  us  this  brings 
but  a  transitory  thrill,  or  perhaps  only 
confirms  us  in  our  insularity.  Yet  if 
a  poet  is  anything  more  than  ”  the  idle 
singer  of  an  empty  day,”  if  in  Carlyle’s 
language  again;  ‘‘  the  Great  Man  here 
too,  as  always,  is  a  Force  of  Nature,’* 


*  Poems,  pp,  85,  86. 
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then  surely  the  most  ordinary  mortal 
in  his  moments  of  reflection  cannot  but 
admit  that  there  is  something  amiss 
with  his  world  which  Mr.  Watson  is 
trying  to  set  straight.  It  is  not  that 
poetry,  used  aright,  should  issue  in 
noisy  deeds  which  go  to  the  making  of 
history  :  “  Let  us  honor  the  great  em¬ 
pire  of  Silence  once  more  !  the  bound¬ 
less  treasury  which  we  do  not  jingle  in 
our  pockets,  or  count  up  and  present 
before  men  !”  But  let  us  at  least  make 
sure  that  the  silence  is  golden,  not  a 
leaden  lethargy,  or  a  make-shift  with  a 
baser  metal.  It  is  against  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  poetry  and  the  circulation  of 
an  inferior  currency  that  Mr.  Watson 
has  here  lifted  up  his  voice,  unashamed 
to  worship  with  the  multitude,  but 
with  this  saving  difference,  that  he  has 
felt  the  Hallelujahs  which  they  ate  but 
conventionally  repeating.  “  This  voice 
sang  me  free,*’  and  it  is  to  the  freedom 
which  Wordsworth  can  bring,  to  the 

“  Reat !  ’twas  the  gift  he  gave  ;  and  peace  ! 
the  shade 

He  spread,  for  spirits  fevered  with  the 
sun,” * 

that  Mr.  Watson  would  recall  us  now, 
to  the  peace  and  freedom  which  are  so 
alien  to  the  hurry  and  the  bustle,  the 
growing  laxity  and  irresponsibility  of 
modern  life,  to  the  peace  which  is  joy 
and  the  freedom  which  is  order, 

"  Nor  peace  that  grows  by  Lethe,  scentless 
flower. 

There  in  white  languors  to  decline  and 
cease  ; 

But  peace  whose  names  are  also  rapture, 
power, 

Clear  sight,  and  love  ;  for  these  are  parts 
of  peace.”  f 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Watson’s  message  ;  and  salutary  and 
tuneful  though  it  be,  it  by  no  means 
justifies  the  extravagance  of  his  critics, 
who  have  discovered  in  him  a  new 
“major  poet,”  akin  to  the  mighty 
dead.  The  spirit  which  breathes  in 
these  memorial  verses  is  rather  of  the 
satirist  than  the  poet,  of  one  who  sees 
in  what  universal  honor  his  text  is 
held— 

“  Video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor.” 

This  sad  conviction  is  eloquent  in  Mr. 


*  Poems,  p.  148.  t  Ib.,  p.  137. 
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Watson,  but  of  all  the  guesses  that  have 
been  made  at  the  definition  of  poetry, 
none  perhaps  is  more  suggestive  than 
the  dictum  of  Mill,  that  “  Eloquence 
is  heard,  poetry  is  overheard.”  The 
preacher,  the  orator,  and  the  satirist  — 
and  Mr.  Watson  is  something  of  all 
three — are  thus  differentiated  from  the 
poet.  The  pity  is  that  the  critics  have 
placed  him  in  the  wrong  category. 

We  have  dwelt  at  this  length  in  the 
porches  of  Mr.  Watson’s  work,  partly 
for  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  ap¬ 
peal,  partly  for  shrinking  from  the 
examination  of  his  poetry.  For  while 
we  yield  to  none  in  admiration  of  the 
fervor  and  the  delicacy  of  his  literary 
criticism,  with  the  subaued  sense  of  its 
inefBcacy  which  he  subtly  conveys,  we 
are  surprised  at  the  undiscriminating 
temerity  of  those  who  have  either  con¬ 
founded  the  appreciation  of  poetry  with 
its  creation,  or  have  read  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  critic  into  the  endeavor  of 
the  poet.  And  in  rejecting  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  from  the  inner  circle  of  our  true 
poets,  we  would  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
both  for  distaste  of  the  task  and  for  the 
delight  which  his  high  gifts  have  other¬ 
wise  afforded  us. 

Almost  the  first  question  which  we 
ask  of  a  new  poet  is.  What  is  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Nature?  Here  may  be 
mentioned,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  an 
opinion  which  has  compared  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son’s  poetry  with  Wordsworth’s,  for 
underlying  the  comparison  is  a  confu¬ 
sion  of  considerable  importance.  Mr. 
Watson’s  study  of  the  elder  poet  has 
been  searching  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  Wordsworthian,  and  in 
certain  external  characteristics  there  is 
therefore  an  illusory  likeness.  “  Ver 
Tenebrosum,  the  Sonnets  of  March  and 
April,  1885,”  bear  a  formal  resemblance 
to  Wordsworth’s  collection  of  ‘‘  Son¬ 
nets  dedicated  to  Liberty.’’  ”  The 
Ideal  Popular  Leader”  suggests  per¬ 
haps  by  its  name  ”  The  Happy  War¬ 
rior,”  and  in  some  rather  lumbering 
and  awkward  titles  Mr.  Watson  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Wordsworth’s  equally  in¬ 
felicitous  choice.  But  here,  excepting 
only  their  common  patriotism  and  the 
accident  that  the  elder  poet  is  often  the 
younger  writer’s  subject,  all  likeness 
ceases.  Wordsworth’s  Muse  is  as  rus¬ 
tic  and  spontaneous  as  Mr.  Watson’s  is 
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urban  and  academic.  He  never  goes 
direct  to  Nature,  to  daisied  meadows 
and  thickly-planted  woods,  lakes  radi¬ 
ant  with  sunset,  and  banks  where  the 
primrose  grows,  reading  straight  from 
what  lies  before  him  lessons  of  faith 
and  messages  of  joy.  He  takes  us 
rather  to  interpreted  Nature,  to  the 
Xature  of  literary  convention.  Let  us 
consider  in  this  aspect  his  ode  to  “  The 
First  Skylark  of  Spring,”*  a  subject 
which  is  peculiarly  helpful,  as  it  has 
been  treated  already  by  Shelley  and 
Wordsworth.  Mr.  Watson  differs  char¬ 
acteristically  from  both,  and  neither  in 
inspiration  nor  in  contagion  can  he 
bear  comparison  with  either.  While 
Shelley  has  caught  the  skylark’s  own 
throb  of  joy  in  the  flood  of  verse  which 
he  ponrs  forth,  so  that  the  poem  itself 
is  a  very  skylark’s  song,  panting  and 
ascending  ;  while  Wordsworth  draws 
from  our  pleasure  in  the  song  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  something  common  to  the  sky¬ 
lark  and  to  us,  \\\Qanima  mundi  which 
was  his  constant  care,  and  sees  that 
order  in  its  freedom  which  he  desider¬ 
ated  for  men  ;  Mr.  Watson  only  con¬ 
trasts  the  sk/lark’s  lot  with  our  own, 
neither  abandoning  himself,  like  Shel¬ 
ley,  to  the  intoxication  of  its  joy,  nor 
claiming  our  share  in  it,  like  Words¬ 
worth. 

“  We  Bing  of  Life,  with  stormy  breath 

That  shakes  the  Inte’s  distempered  string  ; 

We  Bing  of  Love,  and  loveless  Death 
Takes  up  the  song  we  sing. 

*  «  *  «  » 

“  And  fruitless  knowledge  clouds  my  soul. 
And  fretful  ignorance  irks  it  more. 

Thou  sing'st  as  if  thou  knew'st  the  whole. 
And  lightly  held'st  thy  lore.” 

This  is  neither  abandonment  nor  con¬ 
solation,  but  it  answers,  nevertheless, 
to  a  note  within  us  ;  not,  indeed,  to  the 
lirst  note  which  is  struck  when  we  listen 
to  the  lark,  for  that  is  of  the  pure  joy 
which  Shelley  has  rendered  ;  nor  to 
the  secondary  note  w'hich  comes  with 
reflection,  when  we  pass  from  consider¬ 
ing  the  lark,  how  it  sings,  to  considering 
its  relation  to  ourselves,  for  that  is  of 
the  transcendental  joy  which  Words¬ 
worth  has  attained  ;  but  to  a  note  of 
discontented  humanity,  too  feeble  for 
self-respect. 


“  Somewhat  as  thou,  Man  once  could  sing. 

In  porches  of  the  lucent  morn. 

Ere  he  bad  felt  his  lack  of  wing. 

Or  cursed  bis  iron  bourn. 

”  The  spring-tide  bubbled  in  his  heart. 

The  sweet  sky  seemed  not  far  above, 

And  young  and  lovesome  came  the  note  ; — 
Ah,  thine  is  Vouth  and  Love  !” 

It  is,  in  a  sense,  if  we  may  further 
press  the  point,  a  note  of  the  later 
nineteenth  century,  when  we  have 
drifted  far  from  the  intimate  sympa¬ 
thy  with  Nature  which  characterized 
its  opening  years,  yet  find  in  the  very 
contrast  which  we  evoke  that  pity  of 
self,  which  too,  in  its  way,  refreshes 
and  soothes,  even  if  it  cannot  heat. 
Shelley’s  verses  fuse  onr-clinging  clay 
with  the  liquid  gladness  of  the  bong. 
Our  identity  is  lost,  space  and  time  are 
forgotten  in  a  delicious  sense  of  flight 
and  flood  ;  we  are  like  children  living 
in  fairy  land,  too  soon,  alas  !  bodied 
and  solidified  again.  The  audacity  of 
anarchism  and  atheism  riots  through 
his  lines.  On  Wordsworth  lies  the  bur¬ 
den  and  the  blessing  of  the  world,  the 
eternal  paradox  of  voluntary  knowl¬ 
edge.  If  we  miss  in  him  the  fusion 
d'dtne  of  joy  which  Shelley  gives  us,  we 
gain  that  higner  joy  of  order,  that 
loftier  freedom  of  responsibility,  in 
which  the  song  is  made  articulate  with 
design,  and  man  becomes  spiritual  in 
execution.  Mr.  Watson,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  a  spectator  rather  than  an  in¬ 
terpreter.  Ho  neither  draws  man  out¬ 
side  cosmos,  like  Shelley,  nor  raises 
both  man  and  bird  to  cosmic  terms, 
like  Wordsworth — 

”  True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heav’n  and 
home.” 

It  is  not  unfair  to  make  this  a  crucial 
instance,  for  the  contrast  is  so  very 
striking.  For  all  his  admiration  of 
Wordsworth,  Mr.  Watson,  as  a  creator, 
never  comes  near  the  master’s  height 
of  vision.  For  all  his  sense  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  poetry,  he  is  yet  a  ‘‘  minor 
poet,”  who  only  expresses  more  elo¬ 
quently  than  the  rest  the  feelings  that 
are  common  to  us  all.  Listen  closely 
as  we  may,  we  never  “overhear”  Mr. 
Watson’s  finer  interpretation  of  those 
feelings.  He  has  no  salve  to  offer  to 
us,  no  secret  to  share  with  us.  He 
never  wins  for  himself  from  nature 
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“  That  bleaaed  mood 
In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery, 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 

Is  lightened.  .  .  . 

While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things,” 

although  in  two  poems  at  least,  “  Vita 
Nuova”  and  “The  Things  that  are 
More  Excellent,”  he  has  succeeded  in 
conveying  the  reflection  of  that  ready¬ 
made  mood.  He  is  a  fine  critic,  a 
master  of  form  and  metre,  but  no  poet, 
as  those  to  whom  he  has  been  so  lightly 
likened  have  taught  us  to  count  poets. 
AVe  are  grateful  for  his  earnest  satire 
on  our  national  indifference,  for  his  elo¬ 
quent  recall  to  our  national  treasures  ; 
but  when  his  friends  go  further,  and 
claim  for  him,  too,  room  among  those 
treasures,  we  listen  in  vain  to  his  wan¬ 
dering  and  plaintive  voice  for  the  sound 
to  turn  that  key  which  is  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  people’s  heart.  Had  this 
position  never  been  challenged,  it 
would  be  unnecessary,  as  ic  is  ungra¬ 
cious,  to  defend  it ;  but  Mr.  Watson 
does  so  little  to  relieve,  except  by  its 
expression,  the  despair  and  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  life,  pipes  so  persistently  in  a 
minor  key,  that,  really  beautirul  as 
many  of  his  verses  are,  we  are  more 
concerned  with  the  help  which  we  miss 
than  with  the  sympathy  which  we  find. 
We  are  all  commonplace  ;  he  sets  our 
platitudes  to  music.  With  the  two  ex¬ 
ceptions  just  now  mentioned  by  name, 
Mr.  Watson  fails  on  the  side  of  joy. 
He  draws  from  Nature  just  what  he 
brings  to  it,  not  hope  nor  comfort,  but 
a  vision  of  alien  beauty,  a  confirmation 
of  his  own  despair.  Even  those  two 
poems,  lofty  in  sentiment  as  they  are, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  true  poetry. 
“  The  Things  that  are  More  Excel¬ 
lent”  *  is  an  eloquent  satire  or  sermon 
in  verse,  illustrated  by  natural  objects  ; 
while  “  Vita  Nuova”  f  is  a  fragment 
of  autobiography  so  unique  in  inspira¬ 
tion  as  to  be  rather  morbidly  personal 
than  poetically  universal. 

We  might,  indeed,  without  offending 
the  blind  side  of  opinion,  venture  fur¬ 
ther  than  this.  The  function  of  the 
critic  is  synthetic  no  less  than  analyti- 


*  Lsohrymss  Masarnm,  p.  54  and  foil, 
f  Odes  and  other  Poems,  pp.  45,  46, 
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cal,  and  his  work  is  but  half  done,  and 
therefore  badly  done,  if  he  stops  short 
at  the  form  while  neglecting  the  mat¬ 
ter.  For  the  poetry  of  an  age,  more 
discreetly  considered,  is  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  mass,  the  moulding  out  of 
the  raw  bulk  of  civilization  the  type  and 
character  which  are  its  content,  and  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  a  poet  is  said  to  be 
the  mirror  of  his  age.  The  difference 
is,  that  the  mirror  is  magical,  shaping 
while  it  reflects.  It  can  hardly  he  seri¬ 
ously  maintained  that  Mr.  Watson 
satisfies  this  condition.  There  is  a 
phrase,  depreciated  of  late  by  the  free- 
trade  of  the  press,  to  which  sociologists 
might  extend  a  partial  protection,  for 
Jin  de  sihcle  is  not  equivalent  to  the  end 
of  a  century  but  to  the  close  of  an  age. 
A  superstitious  reverence  for  an  arbi¬ 
trary  division  of  time  has  cheapened 
the  word  and  confused  the  thought ; 
but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain 
significance  to  be  recovered.  We  are 
living  in  a  Jin  de  slide  which  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  hundreds  column  of 
our  calendar.  Historians,  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  time,  will  see  enacted  in  our 
midst  a  revolution  no  less  sure  for 
being  silent.  Feudalism  is  surrender¬ 
ing  its  last  stronghold  before  the  in¬ 
coming  wave  of  democracy,  and  the 
long  war  between  the  “  Haves”  and  the 
“  Have-nots,”  where  the  latter  have 
been  victorious  at  every  point,  is  re¬ 
solving  itself  into  a  last  duel  between 
Capital  and  Labor,  a  duel  of  which  the 
issue  is  foregone.  The  political  par¬ 
ties  of  the  future  will  move  on  a  place, 
like  the  guests  at  the  Mad  Tea-Party. 
The  Conservatives  will  succeed  to  the 
Individualistic  policy  which  the  van  of 
the  Liberals  is  deserting,  and  in  this 
faith  will  correct  and  temper  the  So¬ 
cialism  with  which  their  opponents 
tend  more  and  more  to  become  identi¬ 
fied.  Under  these  banners  the  |final 
conflict  will  be  fought,  and  the  new 
age  inaugurated.  In  all  this  there  is 
no  room  for  Mr.  Watson.  Transition 
can  neither  be  crystallized  nor  rnade 
artistic  ;  “  Virgil’s  Laokoon  was  obliged 
to  shriek,”  but  Lessing  is  shocked  none 
the  less.  There  is  nothing  solid  be¬ 
neath  our  feet,  and  form  cannot  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  shifting  matter.  The  very 
fact  that  Mr.  Watson  is  mainly  occu¬ 
pied  as  a  eulogist  and  an  advocate  be- 
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comes  in  this  light  not  an  isolated 
statement,  but  a  reasonable  judgment 
from  the  foregoing  generalizations. 
Seen  aright,  there  would  be  cause  for 
surprise  if  a  “  major  poet”  had  arisen 
in  times  when  there  is  no  stability  and 
no  clearness  of  vision,  when  the  last 
stage  of  an  antiquated  order  is  drag¬ 
ging  itself  slowly  to  the  new,  to  the 
consummation  of  that  silent  revolu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  working  out  of 
sight.  Seen  aright,  criticism  would  be 
stultified  if  it  recognized  in  the  wail  of 
the  reactionary  or  the  war-cry  of  the 
reformer,  in  the  laudator  temporis  acti 
or  the  dreamer  of  things  to  be,  an  abid¬ 
ing  and  uplifting  voice,  more  than  the 
consolation  of  the  moment,  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  the  passing  hour.  Youth  only 
is  eternal,  and  eternally  the  same,  and 
with  every  cycle  of  the  world’s  renewal 
the  new-old  songs  are  sung ;  every 
morning  the  lark  goes  up,  and  there  is 
“a  clear  shining  after  rain,”  but  in 
age  and  darkness  poetry  is  not  made. 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  return  to  this. 
He  has  a  painter’s  eye  for  the  various 
attitudes  of  the  sea,  though  here,  too, 
we  look  in  vain  for  ”  the  light  that 
never  was,  .  .  .  the  poet’s  dream,” 
and  somewhat  akin  to  his  love  for  the 
sea  is  his  love  for  the  great  ocean  of 
London.  Certain  moods  of  both  these 
subjects  he  renders  with  attractive 
fidelity,  and  the  best  of  both  is  perhaps 
combined  in  the  following  lines  from  a 
Dedication  ‘‘  To  London,  my  Host¬ 
ess” 

"  Yes,  alien  in  thy  midst  am  I, 

Not  of  thy  brood  ; 

The  nnrsling  of  a  norland  sky 
Of  rongher  mood  : 

To  me,  thy  tarrying  gnest,  to  me, 

’Mid  thy  load  hnm, 


Strayed  visions  of  the  moor  or  sea 
Tormenting  come. 

Above  the  thunder  of  the  wheels 
That  hnriy  by. 

From  lapping  of  lone  waves  there  steals 
A  far-sent  sigh  ; 

And  many  a  dream-reared  mountain  crest 
My  feet  have  trod 

There  where  thy  Minster  in  the  West 
Gropes  toward  God. 

Tet  from  thy  presence  if  1  go, 

By  woodlands  deep 

Or  ocean  fringes,  thou,  I  know. 

Wilt  haunt  my  sleep  ; 

Thy  restless  tides  of  life  will  foam. 

Still,  in  my  sight ; 

Thy  imperturbable  dark  dome 
Will  crown  my  night. 

*  «  »  »  » 

O  living  forest,  living  sea. 

Take  thou  my  song.”  ** 

He  gives  us  very  few  flowers,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  he  catches  their  charm  in  a 
happy  phrase.  This  is  oftenest  the 
case  with  the  rose,  but  we  may  also 
select  the  passage — 

“  Where  gentian  flowers 
Make  mimic  sky  in  mountain  bowers,”  f 

though  here,  as  elsewhere,  be  it  ob¬ 
served  that  he  stands  outside  of  his  pic¬ 
ture,  and  is  ”  heard,”  not  ‘‘  over¬ 
heard.”  But  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  and  quoted  to  learn  what  to  look 
for  without  disappointment  in  Mr. 
Watson’s  slender  volumes.  He  is  not, 
nor  has  he  ever  claimed  to  be,  a  poet 
of  the  higher  rank,  and  those  who  have 
made  this  claim  on  his  behalf  may  live 
to  see  it.  reversed  by  the  verdict  of 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  grace¬ 
ful  critic,  a  kindly  satirist,  and  a  cul¬ 
tured  observer  ;  a  man  withal  of  deep 
personal  emotion  matched  by  a  state¬ 
liness  "of  expression.  There  is  ample 
room  for  his  like  in  the  land,  but  in 
the  valley,  not  on  the  heights  of  Par¬ 
nassus. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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found  him  apparently  strongly  sympa¬ 
thetic,  no  longer  anibitious  for  himself, 
but  ambitious  for  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  as  the  best  among  the  old  learn  to 
be  when  they  have  laid  down  their 
weapons  and  retired  from  the  battle. 
Elliot  even  went  so  far  as  to  formally 
make  over  his  writing-room  to  his  son, 
who  worked  there  almost  ever?  day 
with  a  passionate  eagerness.  The  fa¬ 
ther  was  fighting  strenuously  with  him¬ 
self,  and  all  he  did  at  this  time  was 
done  deliberately  in  the  teeth  of  his 
real  inclination.  For  he  confessed  to 
himself  that  he  hated  the  labor  which 
was  not  his  own,  the  creation  that  did 
not  spring  from  his  own  brain.  And 
the  hatred  grew  within  him  despite  his 
effort  against  it.  He  realized  thor¬ 
oughly  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  a 
strange  powerlessness  against  an  inter¬ 
nal  foe  that  beset  him.  This  debasing 
jealousy  of  his  son  increased  steadily, 
stealthily  day  by  day,  until  it  was  ever 
present  and  began  to  catch  his  fatherly 
affection  by  the  throat  as  if  to  stran¬ 
gle  it. 

While  Jack  was  shut  up  writing,  El¬ 
liot  was  possessed  by  a  dreadful  restless¬ 
ness.  He  found  it  difficult  and  almost 
impossible  to  fix  his  mind  upon  any¬ 
thing,  or  even  to  continue  in  any  atti¬ 
tude  of  body.  If  he  sat  down  and  took 
up  a  book,  he  could  not  read — he  could 
not  remain  quiet.  He  found  himself 
trying  to  follow  his  son’s  progress  in 
the  next  room — trying  to  think  him¬ 
self  into  his  son’s  mind,  to  feel  his  ex¬ 
citement,  his  alternations  of  hope  and 
despair,  even  his  enervation  and  fatigue 
at  the  close  rf  the  wearying  task.  He 
was  living  in  another’s  life,  but  with 
agony,  almost  with  fury,  for  he  was 
only  an  onlooker  after  all,  a  spectator 
of  the  strife  which  it  had  been  his  great 
joy  to  partake  in.  The  pen  wrote,  but 
his  hand  did  not  hold  it,  and  it  wrote 
down  the  thoughts  of  another  in  the 
language  of  another. 

Did  it  write  better  now  than  when 
he  held  it  ? 

That  was  a  question  that  he  continu¬ 
ally  asked  himself,  and  not  with  the 
hope  that  would  have  been  natural  and 
beautiful,  but  with  a  dread  that  was 
horiible  and  debasing. 

Was  his  son  surpassing  him  in  each 
of  these  long  hours  of  effort  ?  W’as  he 
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building  up  an  edifice  that  would  en¬ 
dure  ? 

Elliot  never  forgot  the  day  on  which 
he  flatly  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
he  hoped  not,  for  on  that  day  he  crossed 
a  rubicou  and  deserted  his  bel  ter  self  i 
upon  the  farther  shore.  The  mgs  of 
self-deception  fell  from  him  finally,  and 
left  him  naked.  He  shivered  with  the 
cold.  Then  a  strange  impulse  seized 
him.  He  got  up  from  his  armchair, 
walked  over  to  the  mantelpiece,  and 
stared  into  the  mirror  that  surmount¬ 
ed  it.  Surely  there  must  be  a  definite 
change  in  his  face,  come  with,  the 
change  in  his  nature.  Surely  there 
must  be  a  line  about  the  eyes,  a  curve 
by  the  mouth,  a  contraction  in  the 
forehead,  something  to  outwardly  mark 
the  internal  cancer  that  had  now  been 
diagnosed  and  called  by  its  name.  He 
examined  his  reflection  long  and  mi¬ 
nutely,  but  all  he  could  notice  in  it  was 
that  it  looked  startlingly  old  with  a  sad 
and  dreary  elderliness.  Failure  seemed 
to  be  legibly  written  upon  it — failure 
that  corrodes  the  soul  and  corrupts  the  j 

heart.  Yes,  his  face  revealed  the  sor-  j 

didness  of  failure  rather  than  failure’s  I 
lonely  tragedy.  He  had  confessed  to  1 

his  son  that  first  evening.  It  had  not  j 
been  necessary — his  face  confessed  even  • 

when  his  lips  were  silent.  His  face  j 

confessed  all.  After  that  day  he  never  j 

looked  into  the  glass  again — he  was  1 
afraid.  . 

Jack  was  so  immeised  in  the  labor  of  ; 
creating  that  he  was  far  less  observant 
than  usual  at  that  time.  Concentra¬ 
tion  rendered  him  short-sighted  and 
careless  when  he  looked  at  things  that 
did  not  concern  his  creation.  When  : 

he  was  with  his  father  he  ceased  to  \ 

watch  him,  he  failed  to  pounce  upon  J 

gradations  of  manner,  shades  of  tern-  | 

per,  little  revelations  of  conduct,  and  | 

to  analyze  them  as  he  would  have  1 

analyzea  them  when  he  first  came  ] 

home.  Therefore  he  did  not  even  see  j 

what  his  father  had  seen  in  the  mirror, 
much  less  that  which  no  shining  sheet 
of  glass  revealed.  And  once  having 
taken  Elliot  into  his  confidence,  he  fell 
into  a  habit  of  eager  frankness,  and 
told  his  story  day  by  day  as  he  made 
it.  Not  one  inch  did  it  grow  without 
the  elder  man’s  knowledge,  not  one 
subtlety  sprang  up  in  it  that  he  was 
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not  called  to  comment  upon.  Each 
evening  the  son  read  aloud  the  pages 
he  had  written  during  the  day,  and 
each  night  Elliot  lay  awake  trying  to 
judge  them,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
their  merit.  Was  this  work  better 
than  any  he  had  done  ?  Would  it  grip 
the  public?  Would  it?  Would  it? 
He  seldom  slept  much,  and  his  face 
grew  more  lined  and  weary  as  the 
agony  of  his  mind  increased.  Some¬ 
times  it  seemed  to  him  that  each  page 
his  son  completed  drew  one  more  drop 
of  energy,  of  capability  out  of  his  own 
mind,  and  that  as  the  youth  gathered 
strength  with  flight,  he  failed  more 
and  more  certainly.  The  growing  book 
was  like  a  vampire  sucking  out  his  life¬ 
blood.  One  night  a  new  and  horrible 
thought  came  to  him.  If  Jack  won  a 
real  and  lasting  success,  how  it  would 
accentuate  and  draw  attention  to  his 
own  reiterated  failure  !  He  had  never 
considered  the  matter  in  precisely  this 
light  before,  but  now  he  began  to  dwell 
morbidly  upon  it,  and  to  turn  it  cease¬ 
lessly  over  and  over  in  his  mind.  He 
had  resolved  that  the  critics  should 
never  have  another  chance  of  discuss¬ 
ing  him.  His  own  son  would  give 
them  the  chance.  Already  he  saw  re¬ 
views  in  all  the  papers  lauding  Jack  to 
the  skies,  and  referring  to  him  with 
Uie  scarcely  veiled  pity  that  suggests  so 
much  contempt.  His  son,  in  spring¬ 
ing  up  the  ladder,  would,  of  necessity 
almost,  spurn  him  to  the  ground.  Un¬ 
less  the  book  were  published  anony¬ 
mously,  or  a  pseudonym  were  adopted. 

“Jack,”  he  said  one  evening,  “if 
you  publish  your  book,  what  name  shall 
you  take  ?” 

“  I  shall  stick  to  my  own,  pater,” 
said  his  son. 

“  But  it  is  the  same  as  mine  !” 

“  Ah,  so  it  is.  Would  that  injure 
yon?  Do  you  intend  to  write  any 
more?” 

“  Xever  !  Still  the.  critics  would 
naturally  assume  that  the  book  was 
mine  if  it  was  issued  under  my  name.” 

“  Yes.  Then  I  suppose  I  must  add. 
Junior  John  Elliot,  Junior.  Would 
it  look  very  bad  on  a  title-page?  If  1 
ever  do  anything  I  should  like  to  own 
it.  Even  if  the  ‘  gentlemen  of  the 
press’  fall  upon  me,  let  them  know 
whom  they  are  attacking.” 


“  John  Elliot,  Junior,  let  it  be  then  !” 
said  his  father,  thinking  silently  to 
himself,  “  How  inevitably  such  a  name 
will  suggest  comparison.  Not  a  paper 
will  avoid  some  reference  to  me.” 

Nevertheless  ho  did  not  attempt  to 
dissuade  his  sou  from  his  decision. 
The  younger  generation  seemed  beyond 
his  power  to  control.  He  could  only 
sit  still  and  wait  for  the  march  of 
events. 

And  so  he  waited  until  at  last  the 
book  was  finished.  John  Elliot  never 
forgot  that  day  through  all  the  years  of 
his  after  life. 

It  was  summer  time  now,  late  sum¬ 
mer  time.  August  was  waning,  was 
drooping  in  a  languid  dream  of  lustrous 
weather.  The  world  was  a  world  of 
blue  and  gold,  for  the  cloudless  skies 
and  the  myriads  of  sunbeams  seemed 
to  color  all  Nature,  to  lay  a  spell  upon 
the  green  leafage  of  talking  woods,  the 
gray  rocks  of  mountains,  the  fluffy 
white  foam  of  musical  waterfalls,  the 
flaxen  tresses  of  whispering  corn  lands. 
There  was  a  voice  of  dreams  in  the  soft 
and  languid  airs,  and  a  fantasy  in  the 
delicate  and  cloudless  twilights.  Day 
sank  into  night  imperceptibly,  glided 
from  night  b^reathlessly,  as  a  graceful 
lady  fades  from  consciousness  to  slum¬ 
ber,  steals  from  slumber  to  serene  con¬ 
sciousness,  without  effort  and  without 
awkwardness.  Even  the  flight  of  birds, 
above  the  trees  or  near  the  flowers, 
seemed  subdued,  languorous,  unalert, 
an  activity  that  was  picturesque  rather 
than  an  activity  that  was  purposeful,  a 
movement  giving  the  necessary  gentle 
touch  of  contrast  to  the  general  sense 
of  rest.  The  house  in  Eaton  Square 
was  shut  up,  and  John  Elliot  and  his 
son  had  hidden  themselves  in  a  low 
white  cottage  that  stood  on  the  summit 
of  a  green  slope,  at  whose  foot  a  small 
lake  spread  away  into  the  dancing  haze 
created  by  the  sun’s  heat.  There  they 
possessed  silence,  beauty,  and  a  little 
boat,  in  which  at  evening  they  made 
expeditions  round  the  reedy  shores, 
from  which  they  watched  the  sun¬ 
sets  and  greeted  the  coming  of  the 
night.  No  visitors  disturbed  their 
solitude.  No  social  duties  interfered 
with  their  enjoyment  of  the  season. 
They  lived  alone  together. 

And  there,  in  that  white  cottage,  the 
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book  began  in  winter  was  completed  in 
summer. 

One  afternoon  John  Elliot  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  green  bench  before  the  bow 
window  of  the  cottage,  smoking  and 
watching  idly  the  slow  movements  of 
the  cattle  in  the  meadow  by  the  lake, 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  pen 
dashed  down  on  the  table  in  the  room 
behind  him,  and  a  deep  long  sigh. 
Then,  after  a  silence,  a  chair  was  pushed 
back  with  a  certain  heavy  deliberation 
that  suggested  the  tinal  uprising  of 
some  one  from  a  long  and  finished 
task. 

Elliot  did  not  turn  his  head.  He 
went  on  smoking  evenly  and  with  ap- 

{larent  enjoyment ;  but  his  eyes  no 
onger  watched  the  munching  cattle-— 
they  stared  into  vacancy  with  a  strange 
expression  of  suspense,  and  two  deep 
lines  appeared  in  his  forehead  as  he 
drew  down  his  brows  painfully.  He 
understood  that  at  last  he  would  have 
to  face  his  own  nature  fully  and  fairly. 
The  hour  of  battle  was  at  hand.  A 
step  sounded  on  the  little  loose  gray 
stones  of  the  sickle-shaped  path,  and 
Jack  joined  him  in  silence,  took  a 
cigarette  from  a  case,  struck  a  match 
with  a  slightly  tremulous  hand,  lit  it, 
and  sat  down  beside  him.  No  word 
was  spoken  for  several  minutes.  Elliot 
ttealing  a  glance  at  his  son,  saw  that 
his  face  was  deeply  flushed,  and  tiiat 
his  eyes  shone  with  excitement  and  an 
emotion  that  he  was  endeavoring  to 
quiet  and  to  subdue.  He  had  a  curious 
indeflnable  air  of  having  reached  a 
crisis  in  his  life,  a  crisis  that  stirred 
him  to  intense  exaltation  of  feeling, 
and  rendered  him  strongly,  if  mutely, 
at  variance  with  the  tired  summer 
world  that  lay  around  him,  with  the 
lethargic  lake  and  the  sleepy  meadows. 
Elliot  knew  well  what  that  crisis  was  ; 
but  at  first  he  did  not  speak,  for  l;ie  too 
was  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind,  and  he  knew  he  should  have 
to  put  forth  all  his  self-control  to  hide 
from  his  son  his  real  feelings  at  this 
strange  moment. 

The  book  was  finished  and  Jack  had 
come  to  tell  him  so. 

The  cursed  book  was  finished. 

Elliot  set  his  teeth  and  thrust  his 
hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  where  he 
clenched  them  tensely  till  his  finger 
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nails  ran  into  the  palms.  He  stretched 
his  legs  out  before  him.  This  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  all  his  muscles  seemed  in  some 
curious  way,  that  he  could  not  explain, 
to  relieve  him. 

Then  he  waited  for  Jack  to  speak. 
At  last  his  son  said  with  a  drawing  in 
of  the  breath — 

“  It’s  done,  pater,  as  well  as  I  can 
do  it,” 

“  I  knew  that  by  the  way  you  pushed 
your  chair  back,”  answered  Elliot. 
“  It  sounded  as  if  you  never  intended 
to  sit  down  again  at  that  table,  or  any 
other  table,  for  the  term  of  your  natu¬ 
ral  life.” 

Jack  laughed  and  grew  more  natural. 

“  Did  it?  Well,  that’s  how  I  felt- 
just  !  And  you  have  written — how 
many  books?  By  Jove,  it’s  a  task. 
The  most  elaborate  practical  joking’s 
nothing  to  it ;  and  practical  joking  re¬ 
quires  immense  care  and  thought  too,” 
he  added  whimsically.  “  Let’s  take  the 
boat  out.  I  want  to  have  a  talk,  and  I 
must  do  something  ;  I  can’t  sit  quite 
still.  Shall  we?” 

They  got  up  and  walked  down  the 
hill  to  the  rickety  wooden  landing- 
stage. 

When  they  were  out  on  the  water, 
Jack  rowing  and  his  father  leaning 
back  on  the  cushions  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  the  former  said — 

”  Yes,  it’s  done,  and  I  feel  done  too, 
I  feel  as  if  I  want  to  forget  it,  to  stick 
it  into  a  drawer  and  let  it  lie  there.” 

An  eager  look  came  into  Elliot’s  face 
— the  look  a  man  might  wear  who 
thinks  suddenly  to  obtain  a  respite 
from  some  threatening  terror. 

“  And  let  it  lie  there?”  he  said  in¬ 
terrogatively. 

“  Yes,  isn’t  it  absurd  ?  I  believe  one 
really  writes  simply  for  one’s  own  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  that  one’s  pleasure  is  one’s 
misery,  and  perhaps  eventually  the  mis- 
ery  of  the  critics  too.  One  creates,  as 
one  so  often  sins,  merely  to  get  rid  of 
a  hunger.  I  *am  no  longer  hungry, 
and  that  seems  to  be  all  1  want.” 

‘‘  But  surely  yoti  want  to  reap  some 
farther  reward,  of  fame  or  money  ?” 

Jack  laughed  and  palled  bard  at  his 
oars  till  the  boat  shot  across  the  lake, 
leaving  a  glistening  wake  in  the  sun¬ 
shine. 

“  1  can’t  believe  I  shall  win  fame — 
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who  can  really,  till  it  is  won  ?  Pater, 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favor.” 

“  Well,  Jack  ?” 

“  You  know  all  about  publishers  and 
their  doings,  and  they  know  you.  Will 
you  try  and  manage  to  get  the  book 
out  for  me  in  the  best  waj^?  It’s 
beastly  selfish  of  me,  but  I  don’t  feel 
as  if  I  could  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  it.  I  have  had  my  nose  to  the 
grindstone  so  long — oof  !  I  want  to 
breathe  and  to  live,  now.  You’ll  think 
me  mad,  but  I  should  like  to  go  and 
play  boy’s  pranks  all  over  Grasmere  to¬ 
night.  I  should  like  to  frighten  old 
women,  and  give  hot  coppers  to  little 
urchins,  and  stir  up  the  wrath  of  the 
topers  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  and  do 
a  dozen  blackguard  things.  I’m  a 
‘  literary  gent  ’  no  longer.  I’m  a  man, 
and— hang  it  I — I  feel  like  a  boy  !” 

Elliot  smiled  at  the  reaction,  and  at 
the  easy  selfishness  of  youth.  He  forced 
himself  to  smile.  There  was  no  reac¬ 
tion  for  him.  He  had  lost  the  clastic 
vitality  of  the  rosy  days  of  dawn  for¬ 
ever. 

“  Will  you  manage  about  the  book, 
pater?”  Jack  said,  “  or  is  it  too  much 
to  ask  ?” 

Elliot  felt  as  if  it  was  almost  too 
much,  though  Jack  did  not  know  why. 
He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  then 
he  said  slowly— 

“  No,  leave  it  to  me  ;  I  will  do  my 
best  for  you.” 

Jack  thanked  him  warmly,  and  all 
the  evening  continued  to  be  in  the  wild¬ 
est  spirits.  Next  morning  that  brill- 
ant  walker,  the  hardy  lake-postman,, 
brought  him  a  letter,  which  he  tore 
open  carelessly. 

”  Here’s  Bowen  asking  me  to  go  for 
a  walking  tour  with  him  in  Scotland,” 
he  said,  “  and  to  stay  on  for  the  shoot¬ 
ing  as  long  as  I  like  afterward.”  He 
lanced  at  his  father.  ”  What’s  to  be 
one,  pater  ?” 

“  Why,  go  by  all  means.” 

“  And  leave  you  alone  ?” 

”  I  will  pay  some  visits,  and  see  to 
your  book.’’ 

”  You’re  an  awfully  good  father,” 
Jack  said  earnestly  and  gratefully.  He 
longed  for  active  physical  exercise,  for 
movement,  for  change.  The  onward 
march  of  a  strenuous  walking  tour,  the 
perpetual  variety  of  scenery,  the  com¬ 


panionship  of  some  one  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  previous  labors,  all  these 
things  would,  combined,  make  up  the 
very  tonic  he  needed.  In  three  days 
he  was  gone,  with  a  knapsack,  looking 
the  very  personification  of  rather  rowdy 
health  and  activity. 

He  was  gone,  and  John  Elliot  and 
the  book  were  left  alone  together  in 
the  little  white  cottage  on  the  brow  of 
the  green  hill  by  the  lake. 

V. 

They  were  companions,  but  enemies, 
the  live  man  and  the  welded  together 
words.  Elliot  hated  the  book,  and  he 
grew  to  have  a  fantastic  notion  that 
the  book  returned  his  hatred,  and  add¬ 
ed  to  it  a  contempt,  stinging  and  burn¬ 
ing  like  fire.  How  absurd  that  was — 
the  wild  idea  of  a  lonely  and  defeated 
man  !  But  Elliot  meant  to  act  up  to 
his  promise  to  his  son,  and  accordingly 
he  eventually  dispatched  the  manu¬ 
script  to  a  London  publisher.  Only 
he  withheld  the  name  of  the  author. 
An  unconquerable  impulse  caused  him 
to  do  this.  Of  course  if  the  book  was 
accepted  he  would  give  the  name.  Till 
then  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  so.  It 
might  even,  he  said  to  himself,  with 
obvious  sophistry,  prejudice  the  pub¬ 
lisher  against  it.  He  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  say,  “  What  good  can  come 
from  a  younger  Elliot?”  For  he  had 
not  exactly  realized  a  fortune  from  the 
works  of  John  Elliot,  Senior.  No, 
better  to  conceal  the  name  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  So  he  merely  wrote  a  note  to  the 
publisher  saying  that  the  work  was 
written  by  a  friend,  and  then  awaited 
events. 

Time  passed  on  while  the  fate  of  the 
book  hung  in  the  balance.  Elliot  left 
the  white  cottage,  paid  some  visits,  and 
in  the  late  autumn  returned  to  Eaton 
Square.  Jack  was  still  in  Scotland 
shooting  and  fishing.  Occasionally  he 
wrote  and  inquired  if  there  was  any 
news  of  the  book,  but,  having  once  got 
it  off  his  mind,  with  the  hunger  to 
write,  the  love  of  his  literary  child 
seemed  to  have  left  him.  The  book 
was  evidently  little  to  him  now.  He 
was  full  of  sport,  of  the  glory  of  play¬ 
ing  a  tough  salmon,  of  the  fine,  bracing 
patience  that  deer-stalking  demands  of 
its  votaries.  As  he  had  said,  he  was 


no  longer  a  “  literary  gent.”  The  ser¬ 
pent  of  Moses  had  only  swallowed  the 
rest  of  the  serpents  for  a  time.  They 
were  beginning  to  creep  out  again  one 
by  one,  and  to  stretch  themselves  and 
to  uncoil  in  the  sun. 

At  the  beginning  of  November  Jack 
wrote  to  say  that  Bowen  and  another 
man  meditated  a  sporting  expedition  to 
Africa,  and  were  very  keen  on  his  join¬ 
ing  them.  What  did  his  father  say  ? 
He  pointed  out  that  he  might  combine 
work  with  pleasure  by  writing  a  book 
on  their  tour,  for  they  intended  to  go 
rather  far  afield.  Elliot  after  some 
consideration  agreed  to  the  plan,  and 
in  the  result  Jack,  after  a  brief  visit  to 
London  to  get  together  his  kit,  sailed 
from  Southampton  for  the  Cape,  be¬ 
fore  the  fogs  of  December  had  fully  set 
in.  Three  days  after  he  had  gone  El¬ 
liot  received  a  note  from  his  publisher. 
He  found  it  tying  on,  the  breakfast- 
table  one  dark  raw  morning,  when  the 
aspect  of  the  square  was  blurred  and 
sinister,  and  the  gas  lamps  were  left  to 
flicker  faintly,  even  though  the  night 
was  supposed  to  have  departed. 

He  took  it  up  slowly  and  looked  at 
it.  Then  he  laid  it  down  again  and 
began  his  breakfast.  When  the  foot¬ 
man  had  left  the  room  finally,  he  turned 
from  his  tea,  left  his  eggs  untasted, 
and  tore  the  envelope  open  with  a  hand 
that  slightly  shook.  The  note  was  as 
follows 

Dkab  Mb.  EiajoT, — Oar  reader  has  exam¬ 
ined  the  MS.  you  kindly  forwarded  to  ns,  and 
ad  rises  ns  to  accept  it.  He  predicts  a  great 
saccess  for  the  book.  Although  the  name  of 
the  author  is  not  given,  you  will,  I  am  acre,  for¬ 
give  me  for  saying  that  I  think  I  can  supply  it. 
There  is  internal  evidence  which  convinces  me 
it  is  by  yourself.  If  I  am  not  wrong  in  this  sup¬ 
position.  allow  me  to  congratulate  you.  This 
book  will  far  eclipse  your  other  successes,  I 
feel  sure,  and  will  add  enormously  to  your  al¬ 
ready  high  reputation.  If  you  can  call  upon 
us  on  Friday  next,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
with  reference  to  terms,  etc. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

Fbbdekic  B.  Javne. 

To  the  Honorable  John  Elliot. 

John  Elliot  laid  the  note  down  very 
quietly  and  continued  mechanically  to 
eat  his  breakfast,  but  he  tasted  noth¬ 
ing.  If  the  eggs  had  been  oysters  and 
the  tea  Chablis,  he  would  hardly  have 
be.en  the  wiser.  What  he  had  feared 
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was  coming  upon  him,  had  almost 
come  ;  but  it  was  a  strange  chance  that 
had  led  the  publisher  to  mistake  the 
work  of  the  son  for  that  of  the  father. 
Evidently  Jack  had  not  been  able  to 
completely  subdue  the  imitative  faculty 
that  is.  so  highly  developed  in  many 
clever  young  men  ;  or  else  Elliot  liiin- 
self  had,  in  conversation,  imparted  to 
him  some  characteristic  suggestions  or 
modes  of  thought  which  had  previously  . 
-been  embodied  in  his  own  novels  El¬ 
liot  dwelt  upon  this  idea,  suggested  by 
the  publisher’s  letter,  until  he  began 
to  feel  as  if  he  had  actually  had  some 
definite  part  in  the  pro'duction  of  the 
book.  He  recalled  the  long  and  fre¬ 
quent  conversations  that  had  taken 
place  between  himself  and  Jack,  the 
scraps  of  advice  he  had  given,  the  sug¬ 
gestions  he  had  made.  Trifling  as  he 
had  thought  them  at  the  time,  they 
begat!  to  assume  some  importance  now. 
After  all  there  had  been  a  sort  of  mild 
collaboration,  unacknowledged,  uncon¬ 
fessed  on  either  side.  Surely  there  had 
been.  Yes,  the  more  he  thought  about 
it,  the  greater  Elliot’s  share  in  the  book 
seemed  to  be.  An  excitement  was  born 
in  him.  He  looked  at  the  publisher’s 
note  again,  and  began  to  take  its  gen¬ 
erous  praise  to  himself,  and  to  feel  once 
more  the  sweet  anticipations  of  a  hard- 
earned  triumph. 

But  then  suddenly  he  recollected 
himself,  and  crumpled  up  the  note  in 
his  hand  fiercely.  Was  he  a  child  to 
be  carried  away  in  dreams  like  this? 
He  looked  out  into  the  vague  darkness 
of  the  foggy  square  with  hard,  staring 
eyes.  That  thick,  murky  atmosphere, 
yellow  and  sinister,  in  which  people 
were  but  fantastic  shadows,  and  things 
horrible  and  unnatural  shapes — was  it 
not  like  his  distorted  mind  ?  Why  did 
he  allow,  and  love  to  allow,  such  mon¬ 
strous  thoughts  to  come  to  him  ?  His 
career  was  finished  ;  yes,  finished,  de¬ 
spite  this  note  of  praise  from  a  deceived 
man.  And  now  it  was  his  duty  to  sit 
down  and  write  to  his  publisher  the 
truth.  It  was  his  duty  to  say,  “  My 
son  has  done  this,  a  boy  of  twenty-six. 

I  could  not  have  done  it ;  I  could 
never  have  done  it.  All  my  years  of 
labor  and  of  thought,  all  my  climbing 
ambition,  all  my  perseverance,  all  my 
prayers  have  never  lifted  me  to  the  level 
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of  this  boy,  who  scarcely  thinks  of,  or 
cares  for,  what  he  has  done.  ” 

Elliot  got  up  heavily  and  moved 
toward  the  writing-table,  carrying  the 
letter  still  in  his  hand.  He  walked 
very  slowly  over  the  thick  carpet ;  his 
head  was  bent  down,  and  he  moved 
like  a  man  who  is  tired.  Reaching  the 
wiiting-table,  he  sat  down  mechanically 
in  the  revolving  chair  before  it  and 
took  up  a  pen.  But  he  did  not  begin 
to  write,  and  half  an  hour  later,  when 
the  footman  had  cleared  away  the 
breakfast  things,  made  up  the  fire,  and 
shut  the  door  after  a  soft-footed  exit, 
he  was  still  sitting  with  the  pen  in  his 
hand,  plunged  in  thought. 

“Jack  is  on  his  way  to  Africa.” 
That  was  the  sentence,  irrelevant 
enough,  that  kept  persistently  s'.arting 
to  his  mind.  “Jack  is  on  his  way  to 
Africa.” 

At  first  this  thought  did  not  lead 
him  definitely  on  to  any  other.  His 
mind  stopped  just  there,  in  a  paralyzed, 
numbed  sort  of  way.  Then  he  found 
himself  mechanically  dwelling  upon  the 
reat  stretch  of  sea  that  lies  between 
outhampton  and  the  Cape.  He  saw 
the  eternally  rolling  waters,  restless  and 
hungry  for  the  ships.  He  saw  the  sea¬ 
birds  blown  by  the  winds  along  the 
leaping  crests  of  the  waves.  He  saw 
great  storms  filling  deep  dark  nights 
with  wild  voices  and  wild  deeds.  By 
degrees  he  begun  to  dwell  with  a  strange 
fixity  upon  the  chances  of  travel.  Was 
not  the  bottom  of  the  sea  lined  with 
the  ribs  of  foundered  vessels?  What 
had  that  to  do  with  a  publisher’s  note  ? 
Retried  to  think,  but  again  he  saw  the 
vague  wildernesses  under  sea,  the  faint 
sea  lights  and  sea  shadows,  the  dim 
outlines  of  rocks  and  caves.  Peering 
out  of  the  window,  the  fog  seemed  to 
him  as  an  opaque  mass  of  surging 
water  drowning  a  fainting  world.  The 
gas  lamps  stood  up  black,  like  the 
tapering  masts  of  vessels.  Listening, 
he  almost  fancied  he  could  hear  the 
liquid  note  of  waves,  thrusting  them¬ 
selves  into  the  hollows  and  the  crevices 
of  the  earth.  It  was  so  dark  outside, 
so  dim.  There  was  no  clear  light  of 
the  world  above  the  sea,  and  under  the 
sea  men  have  no  more  knowledge,  no 
more  recollection.  They  care  for  noth¬ 
ing  ;  ambition  is  nothing  to  them. 


They  have  no  rights  to  struggle  for  ; 
they  have  no  dreams  and  no  desires. 
The  chances  of  travel.  .  .  .  How 
great  and  how  many  they  were  ! 

He  dipped  the  pen  at  last  into  the 
ink  and  began  to  write  with  a  slow  and 
careful  deliberation. 

Eaton  Squabe,  Deeembtr 

Deab  Mb.  Jatnb,— Many  thanks  for  yoar 
kind  note.  For  the  present  the  authorship 
of  the  book  must  remain  a  secret.  But  I  have 
power  to  concinde  terms  for  the  author,  and 
will  call  upon  yon  on  Friday  morning  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them. 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  Elliot. 

He  laid  the  pen  down  again  after  ad¬ 
dressing  the  envelope,  and  looking  out 
into  the  dark  day  he  said  to  hiniself  in 
a  whisper  : — 

“  The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  lined  with 
the  ribs  of  foundered  vessels.” 

VI. 

During  the  ensuing  weeks- it  often 
seemed  to  John  Elliot  as  if  he  were 
moving  in  some  nightmare.  There  was 
a  certain  unreality,  at  once  dreary  and 
confusing,  about .  things  and  people. 
Even  when  he  was  actually  conversing 
with  some  one,  or  performing  some  defi¬ 
nite  action,  he  had  a  sense  of  being 
detached,  of  being  a  long  way  off. 
Distance  seemed  to  separate  him  from 
all  his  world,  and,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  he  shut  himself  up  and  saw 
no  one.  He  felt  more  natural  when  he 
was  alone.  One  day  a  letter  arrived 
from  Jack,  saying  that  he  and  his 
friends  had  landed  safely  at  the  Cape, 
and  were  starting  up  country  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  “  Any  nows  about  the  book 
yet?”  the  letter  ended.  Elliot  sat 
down  and  wrote  an  answer.  “  There 
is  no  nows  yet,”  he  wrote. 

The  first  proofs  littered  his  table  at 
that  moment,  and  he  had  to  push  them 
aside  to  find  room  for  a  piece  of  note- 
paper.  Yet  the  sentence  flowed  almost 
involuntarily  from  his  pen,  and  once  it 
was  there  on  paper  it  seemed  so  useless 
to  alter  it.  So  Elliot  left  it,  and  it 
found  its  way  to  Africa. 

And  now  proofs  poured  in,  and  Elliot 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  task 
of  reading  and  correcting  them.  He 
labored  incessantly  and  most  conscien¬ 
tiously  for  his  son,  but  he  had  a  curi- 
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ons  ever-present  feeling  that  he  was  done  so  determinedly,  while  fate  per- 
laboring  for  himself,  for  himself  alone,  haps  laughed,  thinking  of  the  hazards 
He  knew  that  it  was  not  so,  but  he  of  the  future.  Now  his  life  renewed 
could  not  feel  that  it  was  not.  Per-  itself  almost  as  a  deacf  season  of  spring, 
haps  the  sly  innuendoes  of  his  publisher  Sap  stole  through  the  shrunken  veins 
had  set  his  mind  in  this  direction — for  that  had  been  sapless.  A  bird  or  two 
Mr.  Jayne,  proud  of  his  discernment,  ventured  on  a  broken  twitter.  And 
persisted  in  his  drst  belief  that  Elliot  why  not? 

was  the  author  of  the  book — perhaps  Nobody  was  listening  but  himself, 

his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  book  If  he,  from  sheer  love  of  fantasy,  lent 
itself  had  started  the  idea,  with  which  ear  to  the  music  for  a  moment,  how 
at  first  he  loved  to  amuse  himself,  play-  could  it  matter  ?  It  made  him  so  much 
ing  with  it  as  a  child  plays  with  a  toy  happier. 

train,  setting  it  in  motion  and  stopping  And  Jack  was  radiantly  joyous  living 
it  at  will,  after  a  few  minutes  given  to  under  the  open  skies,  plunged  in  a 
the  pleasures  of  imagination.  However  grand  life  of  activity,  in  which  the 
that  might  have  been  in  the  first  in-  smallest  wild  animal  that  crept  stealth- 
stance,  the  idea  after  a  while  became  ily  to  drink  from  the  hidden  stream  at 
scarcely  a  toy.  It  developed  into  a  nightfall  had  more  place  than  all  the 
treasure.  During  long  hours  of  toil  books  that  were  ever  written. 

Elliot  hugged  it,  and  allowed  it  to  He  could  have  so  many  kinds  of  hap- 
make  the  burden,  that  might  have  been  piness.  For  Elliot  there  was  but  one. 
heavy,  light.  In  the  course  of 'his  So  he  let  the  birds  twitter  to  him, 
proof-reading  he  now  and  then  came  and  day  by  day  he  listened  more  and 
upon  suggestions  and  thoughts  of  his  more  eagerly,  till  at  last  his  work  was 
embodied  in  the  printed  words,  and  done.  All  the  proofs  had  been  care- 
then  his  face  lighted  up  as  if  he  met  a  fully  revised  and  amended.  The  last 
dear  acquaintance,  and  he  thought,  had  been  dispatched  to  the  printer. 
“  This  is  really  mine  !”  and  his  fancy  Elliot’s  life  was  empty  again,  and  he 
seemed  no  longer  a  fancy,  but  a  real-  was  forced  to  wake  from  the  foolish 
ity.  The  book  had  surely  sprung  into  dreams  in  which  he  had  lost  himself 
being  out  of  those  conversations  with  for  awhile.  A  few  days  passed  wearily, 
his  son.  We  certainly  give  our  thoughts  and  then  a  note  came  from  the  publish- 
life  when  we  speak  them  for  those  to  er,  asking  for  the  disclosure  of  the  au- 
whom  we  speak  them  ;  why  should  it  thor’s  identity. 

not  be  that  we  give  them  life  that  all  “Not  that  it  is  necessary  for  me,” 
the  world  may  know  ?  Mr.  Jayne  wrote,  “  but  I  want  yourau- 

Who  wrote  this  book  ?  Nobody.  It  thority  to  give  it  to  the  public  on  the 
grew  of  itself  from  the  seeds  of  united  title  page  of  the  book.  What  is  the 
thoughts — seeds  sown  by  speech.  El-  name  ?” 

liot  loved  to  dwell  upon  this  fantastic  The  crisis  which  Elliot  had  been 
imagination,  and  to  brush  aside  the  dreading  had  come  at  last — a  crisis  in 
remembrance  of  his  son  sitting  in  the  the  internal  struggle  which  had  been 
bent  attitude  of  the  laborious  man  of  going  on  within  him  for  so  long.  He 
letters.  And  by  degrees  that  remem-  would  have  given  worlds  to  postpone 
brance  died,  or  nearly  died,  and  he  it,  but  that  was  impossible.  Face  to 
began  to  call  the  book,  even  to  himself,  face  with  bare  facts,  all  his  cherished 
“My  book!”  Jack  was  so  faraway,  imaginings,  his  deliberate  delusions, 
and  so  careless  of  what  he  had  done,  were  swept  away.  What  was  there  left 
He  had  not  merely  the  possibility  of  for  him  to  do  but  to  tell  the  simple 
one  life  within  him,  but  the  possibility  truth,  that  he  had  chosen  to  make'so 
of  many  lives,  each  one  for  the  moment  hard  ?  What  was  there  left  ? 
engrossing  and  beautiful.  Springing  He  took  up  his  pen  to  write  the 
from  one  to  the  other,  he  revelled  in  truth.  He  had  even  put  down  the 
the  agile  versatility  of  a  various  youth,  words  : — 

But,  for  Elliot,  there  was  only  one  life, 

and  he  bad  lived  it  for  years.  Then,  ”  Dkab  Mb.  Jayne, 

at  a  sad  period,  he  had  ruthlessly  re-  I  think  it  will  surprise  you  to  learn  that 
solved  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  He  had  my  son - ” 
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when  the  iloor  opened  and  the  footman 
entered  with  a  salver. 

“  A  telegram,  sir,”  he  said. 

Elliot  took  it,  opened  it,  and  uttered 
an  incoherent  exclamation.  It  was 
from  Jack’s  friend,  Bowen,  and  ran  as 
follows  : — 

“  Jack  dangeroasly  ill.  Useless  come.  Writ¬ 
ing.  Fever.” 

The  footman  stood  waiting  impas¬ 
sively.  _  • 

‘‘  Is  there  any  answer,  sir  ?”  he  said. 

Elliot  bent  down  and  scribbled  has¬ 
tily 

“  Wire  further  news.— Eujot.” 

“  Give  that  to  the  boy,”  he  said 
hoarsely. 

The  man  took  the  paper,  went  out, 
and  shut  the  door  softly  behind  him. 

Elliot  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room,  twisting  his  hands  together. 
What  devil  was  it  that  walked  with 
him,  and  whispered  thoughts  to  him, 
that  the  world  would  have  cried  out 
against  in  horror — thoughts  that  horri¬ 
fied  himself  ? 

lie  turned  pale  at  the  contemplation 
of  his  own  mind  in  that  moment.  For 
he  knew  that  could  the  telegram  he 
had  just  read  have  been  recalled,  and 
the  necessity  that  had  occasioned  its 
dispatch  be  swept  away  from  existence, 
he  would  not — as  he  felt  then — have 
bad  it  so.  The  chances  of  travel  fought 
in  favor  of  his  demented  desire.  All 
that  was  good  in  his  nature  seemed  to 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  his  passion¬ 
ate  antagonism  against  failure.  He 
longed  at  that  moment  for  the  world 
to  believe  him  a  success  more  than  he 
longed  for  his  son  to  live. 

That  was  horrible.  Jack  was  dan¬ 
gerously  ill,  perhaps  dying,  and  he  was 
glad.  Had  it  come  to  that  ?  He  was 

lad  !  A  feeling  of  relief  stole  over 

im  despite  an  absolutely  conscious 
effort  that  he  made  against  it.  His 
nature  was  too  strong  for  his  sense  of 
right,  and  rendered  him  what  is  called 
unnatural.  He  was  glad. 

Over  and  over  again  he  read  the  tele¬ 
gram,  as  a  man  might  read  the  reprieve 
which  has  saved  him  from  death  at  the 
last  moment.  And  then  he  sat  down 
at  his  table,  and  looked  at  the  note  he 
had  begun  to  write  to  his  publisher. 


For  a  long  time  he  looked  at  it  musing¬ 
ly.  Then  he  slowly  tore  it  in  two  and 
dropped  it  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
Taking  another  sheet,  he  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Eaton  Squabe,  February,  189-. 

Deab  Mb.  Jaxne, — Please  put  the  name 
”  John  Elliot”  on  the  title  page  of  the  book. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Eixiot. 

He  put  the  note  into  an  envelope, 
sealed  it,  addressed  it,  and  rang  for  the 
servant. 

“  Take  this  to  the  post  at  once,”  he 
said. 

The  man  glanced  at  him  in  surprise. 
He  did  not  know  that  his  voice  was 
strange  and  faltering.  When  the  man 
had  gone  he  sat  down  again  with  the 
telegram  before  him  and  continued 
mechanically  to  read  it  over  and  over. 

VII. 

On  the  following  day  a  second  tele- 
•gram  arrived  stating  that  the  fever  was 
severe  and  that  a  letter  would  follow  ; 
a  letter  also  came  from  Mr.  Jayne 
warmly  congratulating  Elliot  on  being 
the  author  of  the  book.  “  It  will 
crown  your  career  with  honor,”  he 
said. 

The  smile  that  flitted  over  Elliot’s 
face  as  he  read  the  words  was  more 
tragic  than  any  tears  could  have  been. 
He  was  beginning  to  reap  his  reward. 
Long  afterward,  when  that  year  of 
mental  tumult  slept  with  its  forerun¬ 
ners  in  the  grave  of  the  past,  he  asked 
himself  if  he  had  been  mad  and  not 
known  it,  mad  with  a  dreary  dementia 
that  forced  him  into  acts  without  affect¬ 
ing  his  reasonit^  power  or  his  outlook 
upon  things.  For  he  understood  what 
he  was  doing.  He  foresaw  possible 
consequences.  His  sight  was  clear. 
There  was  no  haze  before  his  mind. 
He  sinned  with  an  extreme  deliberation 
that  shocked  him  as  he  sinned,  and 
that  yet  seemed  beyond  his  volition  to 
control  or  to  avoid.  There  was  an  in¬ 
evitableness  about  his  actions,  as  if 
some  power  had  arranged  the  whole 
drama  long  beforehand,  and  was  calm¬ 
ly  carrying  out  a  settled  scheme  in 
which  it  resolutely  involved  him.  Each 
action  followed  appropriately  upon  the 
other,  and  was  led  up  to,  and  prepared 
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for,  by  a  corresponding  mental  phase 
of  which  it  was  the  necessary  outcome. 
And  yet  surely  it  was  all  a  madness, 
long-continued  and  accumulative. 

Are  we  not  driven  sometimes  by  crea¬ 
tures  invisible  who  govern  us,  who  walk 
beside  us,  take  us  by  the  hand,  lead  us 
out  into  the  street  when  we  would  sleep 
within  doors,  introduce  us  to  accom¬ 
plices  in  sin  whom  we  desire  not  to 
know,  bring  us  blindfold  and  mentally 
resisting  to  houses  where  the  plague 
dwells  ? 

Elliot  often  asked  himself  some  such 
question  in  after  times.  But  at  the 
moment  he  asked  himself  nothing.  He 
simply  went  mechanically  through  a 
series  of  acts  which  led  to  an  end  that 
he  thought  he  desired,  and  that  end 
was  the  recognition  of  the  world — the 
adulation  of  the  critics,  pleased  to  be¬ 
lieve  their  extended  prophecies  fulfilled 
— the  amazement  of  his  friends,  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  their  settled  convictions 
upset  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

While  he  waited  for  the  letter  from. 
Africa  the  book  was  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lication,  and  Mr.  Jayne  went  about  in 
literary  circles  blazoning  its  merits 
abroaa,  and  telling  the  name  of  the 
supposed  author.  When  the  letter  at 
length  arrived  it  gave  an  account  of 
Jack’s  imprudence  in  sitting  in  wet 
clothes  after  fording  a  deep  stream. 
Bowen  said  he  was  doing  everything 
possible  for  him,  but  that  his  condition 
was  very  dangerous,  and  that  it  was 
best  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  It  would 
be  useless  for  his  father  to  come  out, 
as  by  the  time  he  reached  the  Cape  and 
travelled  on  to  the  place  in  which  they 
were,  the  life  or  death  question  would 
be  decided  one  way  or  the  other. 

Elliot  read  the  letter  to  the  last  word. 
What  did  he  feel  ?  Scarcely  anything. 
He  seemed  to  have  passed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  acute  sensation.  Only 
suspense,  vague  suspense,  was  his  com¬ 
panion.  Utterly  involved  in  a  strange 
sequence  of  events,  he  merely  waited 
their  coming  one  by  one,  as  a  Stoic 
awaits  the  onward  march  of  fate. 

Before  any  further  news  arrived  from 
Africa  the  book  was  published,  and  the 
reviews  began  to  come  in.  Elliot  sit¬ 
ting  at  home  read  them  one  by  one. 
There  was  no  longer  any  talk  about  a 
man  of  promise.  Unstinted  praise  was 
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measured  out  to  the  new  work.  Its 
freshness,  its  virility,  its  fearless  daring 
were  admiringly  dwelt  upon. 

One  paper  said  ; — 

“  Mr.  Elliot  seems  to  have  renewed  his 
yonth,  and  to  have  combined  the  glow  and 
the  enthusiasm  that  generally  belong  only  to 
those  beginning  their  career  with  the  matnre 
strength  that  comes  with  age.” 

And  all  this  time  in  a  far  country  per¬ 
haps  Jack  -lay  dying. 

Elliot  did  not  go  into  society  at  this 
period.  His  son’s  illness  was,  of 
course,  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  re¬ 
tirement.  But  he  could  not  keep  out 
Mr.  Jayne,  and  some  of  his  old  friends 
who  came  to  congratulate  him,  and,  by 
silently  accepting  their  compliments, 
he  told  again  the  shameful  lie  that  was 
already  beginning  to  open  the  gates  of 
hell  to  his  soul.  And  once  the  lie  had 
gone  abroad,  he  felt  that  he  was  doomed. 
Whatever  the  event  of  the  future, 
whether  his  son  returned  to  reproach 
him  or  to  forgive  him,  whether  Jack 
lived  or  fell  asleep  in  the  African  forest 
and  was  buried  under  the  Southern  sky 
in  some  wild  spot  far  from  the  haunts 
of  men,  Elliot’s  fate  was  already  sealed. 

He  had  sinned  basely.  All  time  and 
all  eternity  could  never  alter  that  fact. 

The  mad  wickedness  of  his  crazy  at¬ 
tempt  to  seize  a  triumph  that  was  not 
his  stared  him  ruthlessly  in  the  face, 
even  as  he  stretched  out  his  hands  .  .  . 
but  too  late  ! 

****>>: 

It  was  twilight  on  a  spring  after¬ 
noon.  The  air  was  warm  with  the 
breath  of  coming  summer,  and  the 
windows  of  John  Elliot’s  writing-room 
were  thrown  open  to  admit  the  gentle 
breeze.  Sunset  was  dying  out  of  the 
sky,  and  from  the  Square  gardens  rose 
the  sound  of  children’s  lively  voices 
calling  to  each  other,  heedless  of  the 
tide  of  mystery  that  flows  in  over  the 
world  before  the  falling  of  night. 

At  first  sight  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  the  room  was  empty,  for 
darkness  had  begun  to  stealthily  invade 
it,  and  the  furniture  and  hangings 
were  sombre,  and  assisted  the  silent 
work  of  the  twilight  as  it  extinguished 
one  by  one  the  lamps  of  day  with  in¬ 
visible  hands.  Yet  the  room  was  not 
empty.  By  the  writing  table,  near  the 
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empty  fireplace,  a  man  was  sitting  alone 
absolutely  motionless.  His  face  was 
duskily  pale.  His  eyes  were  wide  open 
aud  stared  straight  before  him'  into 
vacancy.  The  table  at  his  side  was  lit¬ 
tered  with  cuttings  from  newspapers, 
gummed  on  to  pale  green  paper,  with 
the  name  of  the  agency  which  had  sent 
them  printed  in  large  letters  at  the  top. 
They  were  critiques  of  a  new  book 
which  had  just  appeared,  and  they 
spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  enthusiastic 
praise,  crowning  the  author  with 
phrases  as  with  chaplets  of  laurel. 

The  room  grew  darker  and  darker, 
and  still  the  man  sat  on,  never  moving. 
There  was  nothing  restful  in  his  atti¬ 
tude.  He  was  not  reposing.  He  did 
not  even  lean  back  in  the  hard,  cushion¬ 
less  chair.  The  colors  of  things,  paint¬ 
ed  by  the  light  of  day  it  seemed,  faded 
drearily  away  until  the  pale  spaces  in 
which  the  windows  were  set  looked  far 
off  and  phantom-like.  The  sound  of 
the  children’s  voices  ceased.  They  had 
gone  to  their  homes. 

A  silence  fell  around  the  silent  man. 
Presently  it  was  broken  upon  by  quick 
footsteps,  which  rang  cheerfully  along 
the  pavement  without.  They  paused 
a  moment  outside  the  house,  and  then 
in  one  of  the  window  spaces  an  uneasy 
tongue  of  flame  sprang  up.  The  ring¬ 
ing  footsteps  struck  once  more  upon 
the  pavement.  Growing  fainter  and 
fainter  in  a  steady  diminuendo,  they 
died  away  in  the  distance. 

The  man  sat  still,  but  now  his  wide¬ 


ly  opened  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  flick¬ 
ering  flame  in  the  gas  lamp,  and  expres¬ 
sion  began  to  steal  into  them  slowly. 
His  benumbed  mind  was  wakening 
from  an  unnatural  passivity.  His  soul 
stirred  from  the  lethargy  of  a  strange 
slumber.  He  gazed  and  gazed  at  the 
flame  until  a  veil  fell  over  his  eyes,  and 
his  lips  moved  slowly  ;  but  at  first  no 
sound  broke  from  them. 

Upon  the  ground  at  his  feet  lay  a 
crumpled  scrap  of  paper,  a  telegram 
brief  and  curtly  worded  : — 

'■  Jack  died  this  morning  peacefully.  Said 
send  you  love. — Bowen.” 

The  man’s  lips  moved,  and  now  re¬ 
peated  mechanically  one  word. 

“  Jack  !”  he  said.  “  Jack  !” 

Through  the  gathering  night  the 
voice  rose,  and  it  wasshaken  and  harsh, 
and  full  of  an  anguish  that  was  terrify¬ 
ing.  It  sounded  like  the  voice  of  one 
passionately  calling  upon  an  invisible 
presence  to  listen,  to  listen — aud  to  for¬ 
give  ;  but  it  only  reiterated  that  one 
word  over  and  over  again  with  an  un¬ 
wearying  persistence  while  the  darkness 
closed  slowly  round. 

Until  at  last  the  voice  failed. 

There  was  a  sudden  movement  in  the 
room. 

The  papers  on  the  writing-table 
rustled,  as  if  hands  were  laid  upon 
them,  and  rent  them  into  fragments. 

And  then  a  low,  long-drawn  sob 
shuddered  through  the  night. —  Tem¬ 
ple  Bar. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  CONVENTION. 

BY  A.  CLERK. 


When  a  novelist  wishes  to  praise  his 
hero,  the  attribute  which  he  most  com¬ 
monly  alleges  is  that  he  hated  shams 
and  had  “  a  fierce  scorn  of  convention.” 
“  Unconventional”  is  always  a  term  of 
laudation,  and  “  conventional”  almost 
always  a  word  of  abuse.  It  generally 
means  stupid,  it  almost  always  means 
hypocritical ;  and  through  this  conven¬ 
tion,  which  by  the  way  is  both  imper¬ 
fect  and  illiterate,  few  writers  ever 
break.  It  may,  therefore,  be  interest¬ 
ing,  and  possibly  useful,  to  consider 


what  Convention,  Conventional,  and 
Conventionality  really  mean,  and  how 
we  should  get  on  if  we  did  not  most  of 
us  habitually  behave  in  the  ways  they 
indicate. 

First,  how  does  the  word  come  to 
exist  ?  Venire  means  “  to  come  cum 
means  “  with  and  conventio,  which 
is  the  substantive  made  by  the  two 
words  in  composition,  means  “  coming 
together.”  A  convention  is,  therefore, 
a  coming  together,  and  the  word 
means  that  sort  of  coming  together 
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which  in  English  is  most  commonly 
indicated  by  the  word  agreement.  A 
convention  is  really  a  rule  upon  which 
people  at  large  have  agreed,  or,  it  may 
be,  upon  which  a  certain  number  of 
specific  people — as,  for  example,  the 
members  of  a  nation,  a  city,  a  club,  a 
class,  a  family,  or  the  like — have  mu¬ 
tually  agreed, 

It  was  an  axiom  of  ancient  science, 
that  nothing  existed  without  a  cause, 
and  like  most  other  axioms  it  contained 
much  extremely  important  truth.  We 
may  be  quite  certain  that  no  conven¬ 
tion  was  ever  made  without  a  reason, 
and  that  the  substantial  reason  for 
every  convention  always  was,  that  the 
people  who  made  it  expected  to  get 
some  advantage  by  it.  No  two  people 
ever  took  the  trouble  to  come  to¬ 
gether  for  nothing — still  less  any  greater 
number  of  peopla;  and  it  takes  more 
than  two  people  to  make  a  convention 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
That  being  so,  we  may  take  it  to  be  a 
general  rule  that,  wherever  a  conven¬ 
tion  exists,  it  does  so  because  somebody 
once  found  it  convenient,  and  not  only 
somebody  but  a  more  or  less  consider¬ 
able  number  of  people,  and  not  only 
people,  but  people  of  sufficient  ability 
to  enforce  their  views  of  what  was  con¬ 
venient,  or  desirable,  upon  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  other  people  with  whom  they 
had  to  do. 

This  may  seem  a  simple  inference, 
but  it  bears  cogently  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  whether  or  not  fierce  scorn  is  the 
right  attitude  of  mind  to  adopt  toward 
conventions,  as  such  ?  For,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  most  people  are  not 
idiots,  or,  if  that  be  too  optimistically 
general  a  statement,  most  sets  of  peo¬ 
ple  which  are  able  to  enforce  their  views 
with  some  degree  of  permanence  upon 
their  neighbors  are  collectively  very 
much  the  reverse  of  idiotic.  Let  us 
take  a  few  of  the  conventions  which 
govern  civilized  life,  and  see.  It  is 
conventional  to  wear  clothes,  and  for 
particular  kinds  of  people  to  wear  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  clothes  on  particular 
occasions.  It  is  conventional  to  have 
regular  meals  at  hours  fixed  within 
rather  narrow  limits.  It  is  conven¬ 
tional  to  address  other  people  on  differ¬ 
ent  occasions  in  life  in  certain  well- 
ascertained  forms  of  speech,  which  are 
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modified  according  to  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tions — of  blood,  acquaintanceship, 
rank,  or  other— of  the  people  who  use 
them.  Some  people  would  probably  be 
happier,  or  think  they  would,  if  they 
never  ate  or  drank  except  when  they 
were  hungry  or  thirsty  ;  if  they  could 
call  for  a  glass  of  sherry  when  their  in¬ 
ward  monitor  suggested  sherry,  brew  a 
cup  of  chocolate  when  they  felt  choco¬ 
late  to  be  the  right  thing,  eat  red  her¬ 
rings  or  oysters  at  the  moment  when 
the  idea  of  those  dainties  was  most  at¬ 
tractive,  and  so  on.  Others  might  wish 
to  glance  at  the  sky,  think  of  the  occu¬ 
pations  in  which  they  were  about  to 
engage,  and  forthwith  array  themselves 
in  a  window-curtain  or  an  ulster,  a  tea- 
gown  or  a  bathing-suit,  or  nothing  at 
all,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  moment, 
without  regard  to  what  is  usual,  might 
seem  to  require.  Others,  again,  might 
possibly  gain  some  satisfaction  from 
being  at  liberty  on  meeting  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  either  to  take  no  notice,  or  to 
utter  their  true  sentiments  by  saying, 
as  the  case  may  be,  “You  back? 
What  a  bore  !  I  hoped  you  were  still 
abroad,”  or,  “  Do  let  us  come  out  of 
this  crowd  to  some  place  where  I  can 
make  love  to  you  without  interruption.” 
It  may  be  observed  parenthetically,  that 
the  same  sentiments  can,  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired,  be  conveyed  as  effectively,  by  a 
moderately  intelligent  person,  with  the 
most  absolute  observance  of  conven¬ 
tional  propriety. 

Convention,  however,  comes  in,  and 
practically  prevents  everybody  from 
doing  any  of  these  things,  each  harm¬ 
less — perhaps  laudable — in  itself,  upon 
pain  (at  least)  of  being  eccentric. 
And  convention  is  perfectly  right. 
There  is  hardly  any  kind  of  practical 
human  business  which  can  be  carried 
on  for  any  length  of  time  otherwise 
than  in  set  forms.  The  principal  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  they  save  such  in¬ 
finite  trouble.  In  the  times  of  the 
Plantagenets  people  went  to  the  courts 
of  law  with  grievances  against  their 
neighbors  of  every  imaginable  kind. 
In  order  to  obtain  redress  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  supply  a  verbal  statement  of 
what  the  grievance  was.  The  lawyers 
erceived  that  if  everybody  were  to  tell 
is  own  story,  and  allege,  generally, 
that  he  wanted  judgment,  the  docu- 
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ments  in  each  case  would  be  so  long 
and  intricate,  and  would  afford  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  so  much  discussion,  that 
nothing  would  ever  get  finished.  They 
therefore  invented  a  number  of  magic 
words,  like  “  trespass,”  “  detinue,” 
and  so  forth.  In  themselves,  or  to  a 
lay  ear,  these  vocables  were  jargon  ; 
but,  when  you  went  into  court  and 
ejaculated  one  of  them,  the  judges  and 
counsel  knew  where  you  were,  and  what 
sort  of  evidence  yon  must  give  in  order 
to  win  your  case,  and  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  when  you  had  won  (or  lost)  it. 
The  technical,  and  strictly  conven¬ 
tional,  phrases  had  saved  an  immense 
deal  of  time  and  trouble.  The  same 
kind  of  thing  is  done  in  medicine. 
You  have  grievo  s  pains  in  your  body, 
your  blood  becomes  too  hot  by  five  or 
six  degrees,  and  other  uncomfortable 
symptoms  occur.  It  would  very  likely 
take  a  competent  observer  ten  minutes 
to  rattle  off  a  full  account  of  all  that 
appears  to  be  the  matter  with  you.  But 
convention  comes  to  his  aid,  he  utters 
the  mystic  phrase  “  typhoid  fever,” 
and  heaps  of  people  all  over  England 
know  in  a  general  way  how  you  ought 
to  be  treated.  “  Abracadabra,”  or 
“detinue,”  would  do  just  as  well,  if 
the  meaning  was  equally  notorious. 

The  reason  why  practically  all  of  us 
have  agreed  to  take  regular  meals,  of 
more  or  less  regulark  inds,  is  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  nature.  It  saves  so  much  trouble. 
It  may  be  amusing  for  once  to  reflect, 
and  say,  “It  is  now  a  quarter  to  four, 
and  I  have  three  more  letters  to  write. 
At  a  quarter  past  four  I  will  take  a  cup 
of  boiled  milk,  a  potato,  a  roast  grouse, 
some  cod  au  gratin,  and  a  pint  of 
draught  beer.”  Practically,  however, 
such  a  menu,  though  it  may  correspond 
closely  with  the  whimsical  desires  of 
an  unconventional  gourmet,  requires  a 
good  deal  of  thought,  and  the  constant 
repetition  of  unnecessary  thinking  be¬ 
comes  laborious  to  the  last  degree.  It 
is  probable  that  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  thousand, 
if  they  carried  out  the  idea  of  eating 
and  drinking  whatever  they  thought 
they  wanted  whenever  they  thought 
they  wanted  it,  would  become  so  weary 
of  the  mental  exertion  of  choosing 
time,  meat,  and  drink,  that  they  would 
heartily  rejoice,  when  they  had  blun¬ 


dered  by  not  choosing  to  eat  anything 
often  enough,  to  be  relieved  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  the  orders  of  a  conven¬ 
tionally  behaving  doctor.  It  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  dwell  upon  the  inconvenience 
which  would  arise  from  the  clashing  of 
the  feeding-times  of  people  who  wanted 
to  meet  for  business  or  amusement. 
As  things  are,  we  are  all,  or  practically 
all,  content  to  accept  with  trilling 
modifications  the  code  laid  down  for 
us  by  whoever  it  was  that  made  the 
conventions  of  breakfast,  luncheon, 
dinner,  and  tea  :  of  tea,  toast,  eggs, 
and  marmalade  ;  of  soup,  fish,  mutton, 
potatoes,  and  pudding  ;  of  sherry,  beer, 
champagne,  burgundy,  port ;  of  whisky 
and  soda-water  ;  and  the  rest  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters 
under  the  strict  rule  of  convention  is 
clothing.  Practically  everybody  must 
dress  very  much  as  other  people  do,  or 
be  held  a  madman  or  at  best  a  particu¬ 
larly  uncomfortable  kind  of  “  crank.” 
The  chief  rule,  probably,  is,  that  the 
distinction  of  sex  must  be  marked  by  a 
corresponding  distinction  of  attire. 
Very  little  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
needed  to  make  it  evident  that  this  rule 
is  convenient  in  the  highest  degree. 
Imagine  the  nuisance  of  being  unable, 
in  a  general  way  and  for  general  pur¬ 
poses,  to  tell,  without  more  or  less 
direct  or  indirect  inquiry,  whether  a 
person  who  came  under  your  observa¬ 
tion  was  a  man  or  a  woman  !  But, 
whether  for  men  or  women  or  for  both 
indifferently,  there  can  be  no  more 
doubt  than  in  the  matter  of  food  and 
feeding,  that  the  conventions  on  the 
subject  save  an  infinity  of  labor.  Take 
a  human  being,  and  say  :  “  Design  for 
yourself  a  costume  suitable  for  a  person 
of  your  age,  sex,  figure,  occupation, 
and  tastes,  which  may  be  anything  ex¬ 
cept  a  slavish  copy  of  what  other  peo¬ 
ple  wear.”  Except  for  a  tailor  or  an 
artist,  the  task  would  be  one  of  the 
most  grievous  difficulty,  and  if  it  had 
to  be  repeated  whenever  a  change  of 
apparel  seemed  desirable,  life  would 
speedily  cease  to  be  anything  but  a 
waking  and  inevitable  nightmare. 

Speech,  not  leis  than  feeding  and 
•dressing,  is  prevented  from  being  an 
intolerable  burden  only  by  the  kindly 
support  of  convention.  Such  phrases 
as  “  Good-morning,”  “  How  do  you 
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do  ?”  “  Good-bye,”  and  the  like,  may 
seem  trivial,  or  monotonous,  or  even 
ungrammatical  or  dishonest,  to  the  cal¬ 
low  mind  of  impetuous  youth.  But  it 
would  be  a  terrible  thing,  every  time 
one  encountered  a  fellow  man  deserv¬ 
ing  of  notice,  to  have  to  think  of  words 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  intricacies, 
whatever  they  might  be,  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  occasion  of  intercourse.  Without 
thought  the  tongue  can  utter  the  ac¬ 
customed  speeches,  while  the  mind  has 
time  to  deal,  at  ease  and  without  undue 
haste,  with  the  possibly  weighty  ques¬ 
tion  :  if  in  these  particular  circum¬ 
stances  the  common  forms  of  salutation 
shall  be  followed  by  any,  and  what, 
communication  of  a  substantive  and 
particular  character  ?  Consider,  too, 
the  case  of  the  people  who  write  the 
business  part  of  newspapers— that  is, 
neither  the  political  diatribe  nor  the 
literary  essay,  but  the  statement  of 
what  has  occurred.  Is  not  conven¬ 
tional  phraseology  the  only  thing  which 
makes  it  possible  to  write  or  convenient 
to  read  ?  A  reporter  at  a  fashionable 
wedding  has  occasion  to  mention  the 
two  persons  who  have  been  married. 
He  would  never  get  his  report  donp  in 
time,  if  he  had  to  stop  and  clmose  his 
phrase  :  therefore  he  does  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  calls  them  “  the  happy 
pair.”  In  the  same  way  days  “  wear 
on,”  football-players  “  convert”  and 
“  equalize,”  judges  sentence  “  with 
emotion,”  and  distinguished  invalids 
”  pass  peacefully  away.”  Superficial 
observers  may  ^'eer  at  these  and  other 
every-day  cliches,  but  they  are  invalu¬ 
able  as  a  means  of  saving  the  writer  the 
trouble  of  unnecessary  reiterations  of 
slightly  laborious  thought.  Even  for 
the  readers  there  is  something  of  the 
same  effect.  You  don’t  want  litera¬ 
ture  :  you  do  want  to  know  that  the 
married  people  went  cheerfully  off  to¬ 
gether  ;  that  whichever  side  it  may  be 
won  or  lost  the  football  match  ;  that 
the  convict  was  sentenced  to  death  ; 
and  that  the  public  character  is  no 
longer,  as  another  exquisite  phrase  has 
it,  ”  in  our  midst.”  These  facts  you 
learn  as  certainly  as  you  would  if  alge¬ 
braical  furmulcB,  or  dots  and  dashes,* 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
them,  and  they  might  just  as  well  be 
used  if  they  wore  as  universally  Intel- 
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ligible.  If  any  one  doubts  the  merits 
of  these  expressions,  let  him  get  hold 
of — there  have  been  seen  from  time  to 
time— specimens  of  the  work  of  an 
amateur  reporter  fired  with  the  noble 
ambition  of  being  a  reporter,  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  a  scholar  all  in  one.  The 
first  time  you  read  them  they  are 
startling,  because  all  the  conventional 
expressions  have  been  discarded  in 
favor  of  more  or  less  literary  English, 
the  second  time  they  are  amusing,  the 
third  dull,  and  on  every  subsequent  oc¬ 
casion  increasingly  disgusting.  The 
reason  why  they  are  disgusting  is  that 
they  give  you'  the  trouble  of  going 
through  a  little  menial  process  to  see 
what  is  meant.  One  reads  a  book  be¬ 
cause  one  wishes  to  exercise  his  mind, 
whether  the  process  of  exercise  bo  little 
or  big  ;  but  he  who  reads  news  in  a 
newspaper  likes  to  have  his  mind  free 
to  be  solely  engaged  in  taking  in  the 
facts.  This  is  most  completely  the 
case  when  the  facts  are  stated  in  the 
common  forms  of  journalism. 

The  foregoing  examples  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely  in  respect  of 
affairs  of  almost  every  kind.  The  in¬ 
ference  is  that  all  the  trivial  and  com¬ 
mon  affairs  of  life  are  transacted  by  the 
aid  of  convention  more  easily,  and 
much  more  easily,  than  they  could  be 
if  we  had  no  conventions  to  guide  ns. 
We  get  up,  wash,  dress,  feed  ourselves, 
walk,  sit,  drive,  talk,  and  go  to  bed,  as 
and  when  it  is  conventional  to  do  so, 
and  because  it  is  conventional.  Of  the 
serious  business  that  is  done  in  the 
world- trade,  politics,  and  various 
kinds  of  professions,  handicrafts,  and 
arts — the  vast  bulk  is  done  at  least  in 
a  conventional  manner.  When  you 
come  to  the  most  serious  things  of  all 
— as  whether  or  no  you  will  marry  such 
a  person,  wage  such  a  war,  make  such 
a  treaty,  or  produce  such  a  poem  or 
pictuie  of  the  highest  class — you  tran¬ 
scend  convention  :  for  the  excellent 
reason  that,  as  such  things  are  not  done 
repeatedly  but  only  now  and  then,  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
for  there  to  be  a  ‘‘  coming  together”  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  make 
a  convention  upon  the  question.  What 
form  they  ought  to  take  ?  Things  like 
Hamlet,  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  are 
not,  nor  could  they  be,  either  conven- 
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tional  or  unconventional,  any  more 
than  the  moon  could  be  conventional 
or  unconventional.  Yet  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  would  have  been  an  event  far 
lees  easy  of  achievement  if  the  distin¬ 
guished  persons,  to  whose  deliberations 
ft  gave  effect,  had  not  observed  the 
purely  conventional  rules  of  good  man¬ 
ners  in  dress  and  appearance,  in  the 
expressions  by  which  they  communi¬ 
cated  with  each  other,  in  punctuality, 
in  orderly  behavior,  and  so  on.  Man 
cannot  do  anything  worth  doing  by 
convention  alone,  but  everything  that 
he  can  do  at  all  he  can  do  incomparably 
more  easily,  and  therefore  better,  by 
constant  observance  of  several  thousand 
conventions,  than  he  could  do  if  he  had 
none  to  observe. 

In  so  far  as  the  heroes  of  novels  al¬ 
leged  to  entertain  a  fierce  scorn  of  con¬ 
vention  deserve  that  description,  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  or  they  would  be  if  alive, 
intolerable  and  ill-mannered  cubs. 
But,  in_genetal,  they  do  not  deserve  it 
in  any  marked  degree.  Let  us  imag¬ 
ine,  though,  the  case  of  a  person  who 
really  entertained  a  fierce  scorn*of  con¬ 
vention,  and  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  restrain  the  ferocity  of  his  contempt. 
He  would  never  get  up  when  he  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  stay  in  bed,  or  let  other  peo¬ 
ple  go  peaceably  to  bed  when  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  want  to  sit  up.  He  would  go 
out  to  dinner— supposing  that  his  in¬ 
clinations  coincided  with  the  existing 
convention  of  coming  at  about  the  time 
when  you  are  expected  to  arrive— in 
whatever  raiment  seemed  to  him  at  the 
moment  comfortable  or  convenient. 
Observe  the  probable  consequence'  of 
this  last.  The  convention  of  dressing 
for  dinner  insures  a  certain  degree  of 
cleanliness  at  the  principal  social  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  day.  Suppose  our  uncon¬ 
ventional  hero  showed  his  independ¬ 
ence  by  dining  out  in  an  old  shooting- 
jacket  and  slippers,  which  might  be  a 
very  suitable  and  comfortable  costume 
for  bis  own  fireside  at  certain  times  of 
the  day,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  take 
the  trouble  of  going  info  a  (possibly 
chilly)  bedroom  and  washing  himself 
in  preparation  for  the  feast  ?  And  if 
nobody  thought  a  dinner-party  worth 
the  trouble  of  assuming  a  clean  and 
orderly  appearance,  what  a  frowsy  and 
unseemly  collection  of  scarecrows  would 


frequently  be  gathered  together  !  And 
if  you  are  dirty,  why  trouble  to  be  po¬ 
lite?  Almost  all  the  minor  pleasures 
of  life  arise  from  the  observance  of 
good  manners,  and  good  manners  are 
tlie  manners  dictated  by  convention. 

If  the  unconventional  person  were  a 
woman  the  consequences  might  be  still 
more  piquant  and  disagreeable.  Should 
she  happen  to  fall  in  love  she  would 
probably  not  scruple  to  impart  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  the  beloved  object,  and, 
with  no  convention  to  prevent  her  from 
doing  so,  would  more  likely  than  not 
make  her  declaration  before  a  large  and 
mixed  company.  For  the  victim  would 
probably  have  had  sufficient  intima¬ 
tions  of  her  fancy  to  shun  her  sole  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  dinner-table  might  very 
possibly  be  the  only  place  where  she 
could  catch  him.  “And  why  not?” 
some  thoughtless  reformers  may  ask. 
This  is  why  not.  If  women  were  to 
break  down  the  conventions  to  which 
they  are  now  subject,  and  press  their 
suits  upon  the  unresponsive  objects  of 
their  attachment,  and  generally  arro¬ 
gate  to  themselves  what  are  now  the 
privileges  of  men,  they  would  have  per¬ 
force  to  forfeit  the  consideration  of  so 
many  kinds  which,  as  women,  they 
now  enjoy.  If  that  were  the  case,  and 
men  and  women  in  their  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  were  to  assert  themselves  as  best 
they  could,  the  greater  muscular 
strength  of  men,  the  comparative  in¬ 
stability  of  their  affections,  and  the 
comparative  insensibility  of  their  hearts 
to  personal  emotions,  leave  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  doubt  as  to  which  party  would 
suffer  worse  by  the  change. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  women 
act  wisely  in  maintaining  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  conventions  affecting  their 
sex,  and  in  regarding  with  suspicion 
and  dislike  those  individuals  who  defy 
them.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  story  went 
the  round  of  the  newspapers  of  a  wom¬ 
an  who  rode,  dressed  in  knickerbockers, 
on  a  bicycle.  Some  other  women  hissed 
at  her,  or  otherwise  signified  disappro¬ 
bation.  The  knickerbockered  lady, 
with  exquisitely  feminine  irrelevance, 
reproachfully  asked  them  :  if  they  did 
not,  when  bathing,  wear  costumes  suit¬ 
able  for  that  purpose  ?  and  if  she  was 
not,  therefore,  to  be  commended  for 
wearing  knickerbockers  when  she  was 
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riding  a  bicycle?  (Being  a  woman, 
she  would  very  likely  not  have  under¬ 
stood  the  fallacy  of  her  argument  if  it 
had  been  pointed  out  to  her  :  that  the 
suitability  of  her  costume  was  one  of 
the  questions  in  issue,  and  the  suitabil¬ 
ity  of  her  riding  a  bicycle  at  all  an¬ 
other.)  A  comic  paper  published  a 
long  and  earnest  satire  on  the  subject, 
with  the  usual  references  to  Mrs. 
Grundy,  of  which  the  main  contention 
was  that  the  bicycling  lady  had  more 
of  her  person  covered,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  more  “  decently”  dressed,  than 
the  women  at  an  evening  party.  The 
unfortunate  author  had  evidently  not 
reflected  that  decency  is  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  a  matter  of  convention.  It 
varies,  not  only  according  to  time  and 
nationality,  but  according  to  everyday 
circumstances.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  least  indecent  in  the  ordinary  cos¬ 
tume  of  a  man  rowing  in  a  boat-race, 
but  if  a  man  were  to  appear  in  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  with  po  sleeves  at  all,  and 
with  flannel  trousers  reaching  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  down  his  thighs, 
his  conduct  would  be  indecent,  as  well 
as  grossly  offensive.  There  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  would  be  high¬ 
ly  improper  and  disagreeable  for  a  man 
to  exhibit  that  part  of  his  leg  which  is 
just  above  the  knee,  but  at  proper 
times  and  places  he  may  wear  a  kilt 
with  nothing  but  approbation.  In  the 
same  way,  whenever  and  wherever  fash¬ 
ion,  which  is  a  branch  of  convention, 
requires  or  permits  it,  a  woman — when¬ 
ever  she  can  do  so  with  comfort  to  her¬ 
self  and  to  those  who  happen  to  be  in 
her  company — may  wear  a  low  dress 
without  a  shade  of  indecency  or  impro¬ 
priety,  and  that  circumstance  has  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  or  not  she  may  go  about  in 
knickerbockers.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
the  comic  writer — as  it  is  inexpressibly 
characteristic  of  the  worst  of  the  follies 
stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Grun¬ 
dy — to  identify  decency  with  the  cover¬ 
ing  up  of  the  human  frame. 

If  there  were  not  a  great  number  of 
effective  conventions  to  the  general 
effect  that  you  must  not  say  to  other 
people  a  variety  of  things  which  they 
would  not  like  to  hear,  and  that  you 
must  say  to  them  some  things  which 
they  do  like  to  hear,  there  would  be  an 
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end  of  civilized  life.  Suppose  one  said 
to  one’s  neighbor,  whenever  it  was 
true  :  “  I  am  disgusted  at  having  to 
talk  to  you  ;  you  are  a  bore  of  a  kind  I 
particularly  dislike,  and  just  now  I  am 
especially  anxious  to  talk  to  somebody 
else.”  That  would  show  a  fierce  scorn 
of  convention,  and  it  would  render  civ¬ 
ilized  conversation  and  social  inter¬ 
course  impossible.  It  might  be  honest 
to  say  to  a  young  parent :  ”  For  God’s 
sake  don’t  chatter  about  your  nasty 
baby.  What  I  want  to  hear  about 
from  you  is,  your  opinion  of  So-and- 
so’s  poems.”  But  would  it  promote 
the  friendly  discussion  of  literature  in 
the  long  run  ?  The  politely  affected 
interest  in  the  nursery,  which  a  whole¬ 
some  convention  requires,  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  as  judicious  as  it  is  conven¬ 
tional.  If  we  all  did  and  said  what  we 
felt  disposed  to  do  and  say  when  we 
felt  disposed  to  do  and  say  it,  without 
any  reference  to  the  rules,  we  should 
cease  to  have  any  pleasant  intercourse 
at  all,  and,  probably,  ere  long  the  only 
rational  employment  left  for  any  of  us 
would  be  that  of  locking  each  other  up 
in  lunatic  asylums. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  borne 
in  mind  about  a  great  number  of  what 
may  be  scientiflcally  described  as  po¬ 
lite  falsehoods  :  which  is,  that  the  tell¬ 
ing  of  them  tends,  to  a  not  inconsider¬ 
able  extent,  to  make-  them  true.  Hu¬ 
man  tastes  are  largely,  though  by  no 
means  entirely,  amenable  to  treatment. 
Most  people  know  that  by  steadily  eat¬ 
ing  certain  things,  especially  oysters, 
olives,  and  caviar,  they  can  acquire  a 
tadte  for  them  (if  they  had  it  not  to 
begin  with),  and  thus  increase  those 
opportunities  of  enjoyment  the  world 
affords.  In  the  same  way,  when,  in  con¬ 
versation  with  the  too  enthusiastic  par¬ 
ent,  you  have  sternly  repressed  your 
longing  for  literary  criticism,  have 
crushed  back  your  own  epigrams  for 
use  on  some  other  occasion,  and  have 
attentively  and  mendaciously  asseverat¬ 
ed  your  enthusiasm  for  the  baby’s,  you 
have  at  least  made  a  step  on  the  road 
toward  acquiring  an  interest  in  babies, 
or  in  that  baby  ;  and  a  new  interest  is 
almost  as  great  an  acquisition  as  a  new 
taste  for  easy-gotten  food.  By  con¬ 
stant  conventional  implications  of  re¬ 
gard  for  a  tiresome  acquaintance  you 
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may  in  time  come  to  have  a  real  regard 
for  him,  and  an  increase  in  the  num 
berof  the  people  you  like  is  undeniably 
advantageous.  In  fact,  the  general 
explanation  of  the  polite  falsehood  is 
this :  that  you  are  required  by  conven¬ 
tion  to  say  what  you  ought  to  feel. 
And  if  by  saying  it  you  ultimately  come 
to  feel  it,  it  is  manifest  that  the  con¬ 
vention  has  made  you  feel  as  you  ought. 

With  conventions,  as  with  all  other 
sorts  of  rules,  the  man  who  understands 
them  best,  and  follows  them  on  the 
whole  most  completely,  is  the  man  who 
knows  when  he  may  advantageously 
depart  from  them.  The  most  thor¬ 
oughly  conventional  man  is  the  man 
whom  convention  will  least  oppress,  be¬ 
cause  he  will  best  understand  whether, 
and  when  the  general  advantage  to 
him  of  obeying  conventions  is,  or  is 
not,  outweighed  by  the  particular  advan¬ 
tage  to  him  of  disobeying  a  convention 
on  a  specific  occasion.  The  most  pleas¬ 
ant  life  to  live  is  that  which  is  ordered 
by  sound  rules,  enabling  one  to  know 
at  once  how  to  act  without  thinking 
about  it :  when  one  knows  those  rules 
thoroughly  and  understands  the  rea¬ 


sons  for  them,  and  when  one  has  no 
scruple  whatever  about  breaking  any 
or  all  of  them,  if,  the  cost  being  duly 
counted,  it  appears  to  be  to  one’s  ad¬ 
vantage  to  do  so.  A  highly  important 
element  in  the  determination  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  question  of  this  sort  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  undesirability  of  breaking  rules, 
and  that  undesirability  the  truly,  pro¬ 
foundly,  and  wisely  conventional  man 
is  not  likely  to  underrate.  To  every 
question  of  morals  or  manners  that  is 
continually  arising  there  is  a  right  an¬ 
swer  and  a  wrong.  Human  experience 
has  informed  civilized  and  intelligent 
human  beings  which  is  right  and  which 
is  wrong.  It  may  now  and  then,  for 
exceptional  reasons,  be  desirable  to  do 
wrong  ;  but  one  cannot'  satisfactorily 
and  safely  do  wrong,  unless  one  knows 
that  it  is  wrong,  and  why,  and  how  the 
consequences  will  work  out.  There¬ 
fore,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  upon  these  perpetually  re¬ 
curring  problems  is  invaluable,  and  it 
can  be  attained  only  by  following,  com¬ 
prehending,  and  respecting  the  con¬ 
ventions  which  are  its  formulated  ex¬ 
pression. — New  Revieto. 
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Linn.^:u8  wrote,  in  1748,  that  “  The 
stony  rocks  are  not  primeval,  but  the 
daughters  of  Time.”  His  idea  was  far 
in  advance  of' his  age,  but  has  been 
since  then  borne  out  by  the  discoveries 
of  Lyell,  Darwin,  and  other  geologists 
and  scientific  men,  as  well  as  by  as¬ 
tronomers  such  as  Laplace  and  Sir  \V. 
Herschel,  that,  not  only  this  our 
earth,  but  also  the  planets  and  stars, 
have  only  come  into  their  present  liquid 
and  solid  condition  and  development 
after  immense  intervals  of  time,  and 
very  gradually. 

Herschel  was  of  opinion  that  “  our 
earth  may  have  been  first  in  a  gaseous 
state,  resembling  those  nebulae  which 
we  behold  in  the  heavens,  and  which 
are  of  dimensions  so  vast  that  some  of 
them  would  fill  the  orbits  of  the  re¬ 
motest  planets  of  our  system.” 

Lycll’s  great  work.  The  Principles 
Nxw  SsBixs. — VoL.  LXII.,  No.  8. 
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of  Geology,  was  published  in  1835,  or  a 
few  years  earlier,  and  refers  mainly  to 
the  development  of  the  rocks,  whether 
primary  and  raised  by  volcanic  agency, 
or  from  water  by  sedimentary  deposits, 
or  by  the  labors  of  coral  insects  in  the 
secondary  and  later  periods.  Lyell 
wrote  also  on  the  order  and  appearance 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  showed 
clearly  that  each  and  all  of  them  only 
came  into  existence  when  the  surround¬ 
ing  conditions  were  favorable  to  their 
development.  In  the  present  century 
Darwin  and  other  great  writers  have 
borne  out  Lyell’s  opinion  respecting 
the  enormous  periods  of  time  requisite 
to  bring  the  inorganic  world  into  its 
present  condition,  and  also  slowly  but 
very  gradually  to  develop  from  the 
waters  and  rocks  the  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  growths  by  evolution,  whenever 
the  environment  favoring  such  growths 
84 
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enabled  the  forces  of  Nature  to  call 
them  forth  ;  whether  by  chemical 
agency,  by  electricity,  by  magnetism, 
by  voltaic  action,  or  by  that  of  the 
sun’s  rays  ;  by  heat,  by  cold,  etc.  We 
reinforce  our  statement,  that  such  trans¬ 
formations  could  only  take  place,  under 
certain  and  definite  conditions,  by  a 
passage  from  the  work  of  a  highly  es¬ 
teemed  writer  :  “  It  is  a  permanent  and 
universal  law  in  all  inorganized  bodies 
that  the  .composition  of  substances  is 
definite  and  invariable,  the  same  com¬ 
pound  always  consisting  of  the  same 
elements  united  together  in  the  same 
proportions  :  for  examjde,  one  part  by 
weight  of  hydrogen  gas  will  combine 
with  eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  form  water.  This  law  of  defi¬ 
nite  proportions,  established  by  Dr. 
Dalton,  is  of  universal  application.” 
In  continuation  of  our  argument  we 
may  state  that  “  heat  and  cold  affect 
substances  in  very  different  degrees. 
Water  freezes  and  becomes  ice  at  32° 
of  Fahrenheit,  whereas  mercury  only 
freezes  at  39°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit ; 
olive  oil,  on  the  contrary,  shows  signs 
of  congelation  at  from  40°  to  45°  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  three  substances 
quoted  being  all  liquids,  the  difference 
in  the  loss  of  heat  requisite  to  bring 
them  to  solidification  is  very  great  in¬ 
deed.  The  action  of  heat  on  fluids  or 
solids  is  equally  various.  Water  boils 
at  212°  Fahrenheit,  lead  melts  at  612°  ; 
the  fusing  point  of  gold  is  2016°,  and 
of  iron  3000°.  We  give  these  particu¬ 
lars  in  order  to  show  what  enormous 
changes  can  be  effected  by  cold  in  the 
transmutation  of  a  substance  from  a 
liquid  to  a  solid,  or  by  heat  from  a 
solid  to  a  liquid  state.  Ether  boils  at 
96°  of  Fahrenheit,  but  has  never  been 
frozen  by  the  severest  cold.  The  forces 
exerted  l)y  the  action  and  reaction  of 
heat  and  cold  are  best  exemplified 
under  the  head  of  steam,  which  has 
only  been  called  forth  and  made  use  of 
by  man  since  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  it  has  been  in 
action  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  Nature  for 
probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years,  it  being  the  opinion  of  many 
geologists,  including  Lyell,  that  it  is 
the  generation  of  steam,  whether  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth  in  a  state  of  fusion,  or  whether 


bv  that  of  the  chemical  action  of  the 
efements  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  de¬ 
veloping  heat,  which,  acting  on  water 
and  thus  generating  steam,  is  the  great 
force  that  throws  up  such  enormous 
rocks  and  masses  of  lava  as  Etna  has 
lately  been  doing.  The  rocks  and  lava 
thus  thrown  up  are  in  a  state  of  fusion 
by  heat ;  but  they  gradually  cool  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  form  solid  rocks 
and  mountains.  This  action  and  re¬ 
action  has  been  going  on  for  thousands 
of  years  with  little  cessation.  Heat 
and  cold,  again,  cause  the  oceanic  cur¬ 
rents  on  our  earth  between  the  equator 
and  the  poles,  and  vice  versa,  and 
thereby  affect  the  earth’s  magnetism  or 
polarity,  not  only  on  our  globe,  but 
probably  all  throughout  the  universe. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  “  the 
aurora  borealis  is  decidedly  an  electri¬ 
cal  phenomenon,  which  takes  place  in 
the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
since  it  is  visible  at  the  same  time  at 
places  very  distant  from  each  other. 
Dr.  Faraday  conjectures  that  the  elec¬ 
tric  equilibrium  of  the  earth  is  restored 
by  the  aurora  conveying  the  electricity 
from  the  Poles  to  the  Equator.  It  may 
be  well  here  to  call  attention  to  what  is 
called  “  induction,  which  is  the  process 
by  which  magnetism,  or  electricity,  is 
developed  in  a  body  by  the  magnetic, 
or  electric,  action  of  another  liody.” 
When  the  North  Pole  of  a  magnet  is 
brought  near  to  or  in  a  line  with  an 
unmagnetized  iron  bar,  the  bar  acquires 
alt  the  properties  of  a  perfect  magnet ; 
the  end  next  the  North  Pole  becomes  a 
South  Pole,  and  vice  versd.  By  induc¬ 
tion  the  iron  has  not  only  acquired 
polarity,  but  the  power  of  inducing 
polarity  in  a  third  body. 

“  Magnetism,  galvanism,  and  the 
chemical  affinities,  which  are  all  in  in¬ 
timate  relation  to  each  other,  can  be 
variously  and  greatly  affected  by  almost 
any  changes  that  may  occur,  whether 
by  heat  or  by  cold,  by  hammering  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  an  iron  or  steel  bar,  by 
change  of  position,  or  by  inductior. 
But  the  changes  are  so  numerous  and 
so  varied  that  we  can  only  just  advert 
to  them  in  this  paper.  It  has  been 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Favre 
that  the  heat  developed  by  the  galvanic 
current  is  entirely  due  to  the  chemical 
action  which  takes  place  in  the  bat- 
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lery the  chemical  action  depending 
on  the  current  produced  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  metals  by  the  acids,  it 
follows  that  by  the  augmentation  and 
size  of  the  plates  almost  any  degree  of 
heat  can  be  produced.  This  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  voltaic  pile  so  valuable  an 
instrument  to  effect  the  reduction  of 
the  alkalis  to  their  metallic  bases  and 
to  effect  other  extraordinary  chemical 
changes,  as  was  done  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.  We  give  these  details  to  show 
the  enormous  force  that  can  be  gener¬ 
ated  and  kept  up  by  the  voltaic  battery. 
But  Nature  was  in  this  respect  ahead 
of  man  by  countless  ages  of  time,  for 
she  had  produced,  and  still  produces, 
Toltaic  electricity  in  a  living  animal, 
and  by  means  analogous  to  the  voltaic 
pile,  generates  in  the  living  tissue  of 
the  torpedo  (a  fish  like  a  ray  or  skate) 
a  force  or  power  of  shock  with  which 
it  attacks  and  kills  other  fish  for  its 
sustenance  or  defence.  There  are  other 
hshes  (seven  in  ail),  such  as  the  electric 
cel,  which  have  this  power,  and  the  eel 
in  a  very  high  degree. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  if 
Nature  can  produce  so  complicated  an 
arrangement  as  a  galvanic  battery  in 
the  body  of  a  skate,  she  can  equally 
produce  other  complicated  organs  in 
animals  of  a  higher  grade,  such  as  the 
mammalia.  In  these  animals  there  are 
a  number  of  important  organs,  the 
glands,  all  of  them  serving  very  neces¬ 
sary  and  indispensable  purposes  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  animal ;  the 
glands  all  secrete  some  necessary  fluid 
or  product,  of  which  the  secretion  of 
the  liver,  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  mam¬ 
mary,  the  salivary,  and  of  the  lachrymal 
glands  are  well  known,  together  with 
very  numerous  other  glands  distributed 
all  over  the  different  parts  of  our  bodies, 
without  which  our  life  as  mammalia 
could  not  be  carried  on.  Yet  every 
gland  secretes  its  specific  fluid  or  sub¬ 
stance  ;  these  secretions  are  all  derived 
from  chemical  processes,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  glands  probably  act  as 
galvanic  batteries.  Liebig  {Organic 
Chemistry)  shows  that  “  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bile  in  the  animal  body  a 
certain  quantity  of  soda  is  necessary  ; 
without  the  presence  of  a  compound  of 
sodium  no  bile  can  be  formed.”  Again 
he  says :  “  The  venous  blood,  before 


reaching  the  heart,  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  liver  ;  the  arterial  blood, 
on  the  other  hand,  passes  through  the 
kidneys  ;  these  oigans  separate  from 
both  all  substances  incapable  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  nutrition.  The  substance 
of  the  brain  and  nerves  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  albumen,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  two  peculiar  fatty  acids,  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  fats  by  containing 
phosphorus  (phosphoric  acid)  ;  one  of 
these  contains  “  nitrogen.”  Thus  it 
is  clear  that  whether  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  elements  or  organs  of  the  body, 
or  for  those  of  the  brain,  all  is  brought 
about  by  means  of  chemical  action,  yet 
chemical  action  and  galvanic  action 
are  analogous.”  Again,  from  the  same 
author  :  ”  Physiology  shows  that  every 
manifestation  of  force  is  the  result  of 
a  transformation  of  the  structure  or  of 
its  subslance  ;  that  every  conception, 
every  mental  affection,  is  followed  by 
changes  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
secreted  fluid  ;  that  every  thought, 
every  sensation,  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain,  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  different  conditions  of  the  vital 
force  are  chemical  forces.”  Since, 
then,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
manifestations  of  mental  or  of  muscu¬ 
lar  activity,  excepting  through  the  sub¬ 
stance  or  structure  of  the  body,  brain, 
and  nerves,  it  appears  impossible  to 
doubt  what  Liebig  asserts,  that  all  such 
manifestations  are  due  to  changes 
effected  in  those  substances.  We  may 
add  that  without  oxygen  there  is  no 
life,  that  the  absence  of  air  to  a  man 
for  so  short  a  time  as  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes  is  fatal.  This,  therefore,  so  far 
bears  out  the  eminent  chemist’s  opin¬ 
ion,  since  the  air  requisite  to  us  is  for 
the  purpose  of  oxidizing  the  blood,  of 
which  iron  forms  a  part,  iron  being 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  oxy¬ 
gen  than  any  other  metal.  This  action 
brings  about  constant  changes  and 
transformations  of  tissue  by  means  of 
the  heart  and  lungs.  The  power  in¬ 
herent  in  electricity  and  magnetism  of 
transmitting  to  a  third  body  the  same 
force  by  induction  thereby  gives  Nature 
the  means  of  effecting  any  transforma¬ 
tion,  since  she  acts  doubly  by  positive 
and  negative,  and  thereby  brings  about 
as  results  third  and  new  substances. 
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Btructures,  or  conditions.  It  may  be 
replied  that  sensation  and  motion,  so 
observable  in  animals,  are  not  at¬ 
tributes  of  vegetables.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  show  that  vegetable  growths  have 
both  sensation  and  motion  ;  their  life, 
indeed,  could  not  proceed  without  them. 
What  is  growth  but  life  and  movement, 
and  can  there  be  growth  without  sen¬ 
sation  ?  If  a  tree  or  plant  grows  and 
reproduces,  it  does  so  because  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  soil,  of  its  food,  of  the 
necessary  moisture  and  air,  of  the  sun’s 
rays  of  heat  or  of  light,  etc.,  are  in  re¬ 
lation  and  adapted  to  the  plant’s  exist¬ 
ence.  If  they  be  not  so,  the  plant  will 
die  like  any  animal.  The  plant  has, 
moreover,  in  it  the  power  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  and  to  select  those  parts  of  the 
soil  suitable  to  its  requirements,  and  to 
leave  out  the  others.  The  vine  and  the 
olive,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  grow  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  field  and  at  the  same 
time,  which  is,  besides,  often  sown  with 
maize  and  pulse  ;  yet  one  plant  pro¬ 
duces  grapes,  the  other  oil,  the  third 
Indian  corn,  the  fourth  gram  (a  pulse), 
or  kidney  beans  ;  yet  no  harm  occurs 
to  any  of  these  products  from  their 
being  grown  in  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  since  they  evidently  each  select 
that  part  of  the  soil  necessary  to  them 
and  of  no  use  to  the  others.  But  selec¬ 
tion  implies  sensation  and  growth, 
which  never  cease  until  the  plant  has 
reproduced  its  seed  or  its  kind.  Then 
again,  creeping  plants  grow  up  to  ex¬ 
traordinary  heights,  more  especially  in 
the  tropics.  The  Piassaba  (a  kind  of 
Liana)  grows,  climbing  up  trees  thirty, 
forty,  and,  we  believe,  in  some  cases  to 
over  one  hundred  feet.  The  Rattan 
cane  also  grows  to  great  lengths,  as 
well  as  the  bamboo  ;  and  the  ivy  in  our 
own  country  the  same.  These  creep¬ 
ing  or  climbing  plants  must  all  have 
both  sensation,  motion,  and  force  in  a 
large  degree.  There  is  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  a  seaweed  growing  in  the  Sar¬ 
gasso  Sea,  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries 
and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  where 
many  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  this 
weed  are  found,  since  it  grows  in  such 
large  quantities  as  to  have  alarmed 
Columbus  and  his  sailors  lest  they  were 
getting  aground.  Some  of  these  sea¬ 
weeds  have  stems  more  than  a  thousand 
£eet  long.  Respecting  sensations  in 
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the  vegetable  world,  this  is  more  espe- 
cially  evidenced  in  the  Mimosa  piidica 
orse^nsitive  plant,  which  shrinks  from 
the  touch  and  gives  other  signs  of  ani¬ 
mal  life,  since  it  is  said  to  be  acted  on 
by  chloroform,  and  to  thus  lose  tem¬ 
porarily  its  sensitiveness,  as  do  animals. 
Then  again,  there  are  other  plants 
equally  sensitive,  and  which  can  also 
digest  animal  food  ;  we  allude  to  the 
insectivorous  plants,  of  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  some  five  hundred  species 
are  known.  These  plants  catch  small 
flies  or  insects  by  means  of  their  sticky 
leaves  and  other  devices,  digest  them, 
and  thus  furnish  themselves  with  food. 
One  of  them,  well  known,  is  the  Dio- 
noea  muscipula,  or  Venus’s  fly-trap, 
thus  proving  that  plants  have  sensation 
and  movement,  and  even  powers  of 
digestion.  We  know  of  no  life  without 
grow'th,  nor  of  growth  without  matter; 
what,  therefore,  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  so-called  inorganic  or  more  high¬ 
ly  organized  structures  ?  They  are  only 
differences  of  degree  ;  the  process  is 
the  same  in  both  cases.  Transforma¬ 
tion  and  also  structure  are  equally  visi- 
ble  in  the  rocks  and  earths  as  they  are 
in  the  more  organized  developments. 
Liebig  states:  “The  formation  of  a 
crystal,  of  an  octohedron,  is  not  less 
incomprehensible  than  the  production 
of  a  leaf  or  of  muscular  fibre  ;  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vermilion  from  mercury  and 
sulphur  is  as  much  an  enigma  as  the 
formation  of  the  eye  from  the  substance 
of  the  blood.”  That  the  rocks  have 
sensations  is  proved  by  their  being  act¬ 
ed  on  by  magnetism,  by  electricity,  by 
'  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  by  chemical 
affinities  ;  in  other  words,  that  they 
have  a  sort  of  power  of  selection,  as  is 
shown  particularly  by  the  magnetic 
ironstone,  which  can  both  attract  and 
repel ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  metals  are 
found  in  the  state  of  oxides.  The 
whole  earth  is  but  one  great  magnet 
and  vast  chemical  laboratory.  To  the 
action  of  the  forces  of  electricity,  mag¬ 
netism,  galvanism,  and  of  the  chemical 
aflSnities,  it  may  be  stated  generally, 
that  there  is  no  limit,  since  man  alone, 
during  the  present  century,  has,  by  ex¬ 
perimental  processes,  discovered  no  less 
than  606  methods  of  transformation  in 
the  electricity  of  both  kinds,  as  well  as 
in  magnetism.  These  forces  are  in 
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constant  action,  so  that  changes  and 
transformations  are  ever  and  continu¬ 
ally  taking  place.  The  very  distant 
stars  act  on  us,  since  we  see  them,  and 
we  believe  that  photographs  have  been 
taken  of  some  of  them,  especially  of 
Sirius,  therefore  we  are  (in  such  case) 
under  the  influence  of  his  actinic  rays, 
as  we  are  under  those  of  our  sun.  A 
large  part  of  the  electrical,  magnetic, 
and  chemical  phenomena  referred  to 
have  only  been  discovered  during  our 
present  century  ;  what  limit,  therefore, 
can  we  place  to  those  and  others  of 
Nature’s  forces  (many  probably  yet  to 
be  discovered),  acting  in  the  formation 
of  the  materials  of  our  globe,  for  tens 
of  millions  of,  or  for  yet  more  years. 
Surely,  if  chemistry  in  the  hands  of 
man  has  been  able  to  effect  such  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  a  century.  Nature 
has  both  the  power  and  the  means  of 
bringing  about  still  greater  changes, 
having  had  the  whole  earth  and  its 
surroundings  at  her  disposal  for  mill¬ 
ions  of  years.  That  the  forces  herein 
mentioned  have  been  in  action  for  long 
periods  who  can  dispute,  since,  had 
they  not  existed,  no  changes  could 
have  been  effected  ;  no  life,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  could  have  existed 
without  oxygen  and  water,  nor  coulp 
the  very  earth  we  stand  on  hold  us  but 
for  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  That 
the  force  of  gravitation  itself  is  only 
relative  and  conditional  may  be  shown 
by  its  feeble  action  on  a  comet ;  nor 
can  it  call  down  the  clouds  from  the 
heavens  until  they  are  previously  trans¬ 
formed  into  snow,  hail,  or  rain.  Our 
endeavor  has  been  to  show  that  we 
know  of  life  only  by  means  of  and 
through  its  relation  to  matter,  on 
which  it  is  as  equally  dependent  as 
are  what  are  designated  inorganic  sub¬ 
stances  ;  that  from  or  through  mat¬ 
ter  all  sensation,  all  our  forces  are  de¬ 
rived ;  that  all  living  beings  (vegetable 
or  animal)  grow  ;  that  growth  is  life; 
that  living  beings  are  only  superior 
or  more  complicated  structures,  since 
the  simpler  formations  came  first  into 
being,  the  more  complicated  ones  after¬ 
ward  ;  that  all  came  forth  (whether 


inorganic  or  organic)  only  and  when 
the  relations  and  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  development  enabled  the 
powers  of  nature  gradually,  but  slowly, 
to  call  them  forth  by  means  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  various  forces  we  have 
mentioned.  That  not  only  this,  our 
globe,  but  the  whole  universe,  appears 
to  us  to  have  sensation  as  well  as  mo« 
tion  inherent  in  all  matter,  more  or 
less,  of  which  the  formation,  whether 
of  rocks  or  of  more  highly  organized 
structures,  are  only  a  part  and  a  natu¬ 
ral  sequence — or  perhaps  we  may  bet¬ 
ter  say  a  natural  consequence — of  every 
change  in  the  relations  and  conditions 
of  matter  constantly  taking  place.  In 
exemplification  of  our  statement,  we 
may  refer  to  the  fact,  well  known,  of 
the  fish  inhabiting  some  subterranean 
lakes  in  Carniola  (Austrian  Alps),  as 
well  as  to  the  similar  lakes  in  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  These  lakes 
are  perfectly  in  darkness,  and  the  fish 
inhabiting  them  are  without  eyes  ;  they 
are  blind,  since  eyes  without  light 
would  be  useless  to  the  animals.  It 
would  thus  appear  as  if  light  acts  as  a 
force  in  developing  the  formation  of 
the  eye.  The  want  of  the  force  in  the 
case  above  mentioned  prevents  or  in¬ 
hibits  the  developnient  of  the  organ  of 
vision.  VVe  will  give  one  more  exem¬ 
plification  of  our  statements  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sun's  heat  rays.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  diminution  of  the  heat 
of  the  sun’s  rays  results  in  ice  and 
snow  at  the  tup  of  Mont  Blanc,  or 
Chimborazo  and  other  lofty  mountains. 
Why  so  ?  It  is  said  to  be  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  smaller  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  to  its 
greater  abundance  on  a  plain,  whereby 
the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  latter  have 
more  matter  to  act  upon — more  fuel, 
as  it  were.  Be  that  or  not  the  true  so¬ 
lution,  the  fact  remains  that  the  higher 
we  go  the  cold  increases.  Thus,  again, 
we  see  that  even  the  action  of  such  a 
force  as  the  sun’s  heat  is  modified  by 
the  conditions  of  the  materials  on  which 
it  is  brought  to  bear. —  Wedminster  Re~ 
view. 
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“  Gentles,  perchance  yon  wonder  at  this  show." 


If  critics  are  sincere  in  the  prayer 
they  make  nowadays  for  greater  sim¬ 
plicity  in  stage-management — if  their 
imaginations  truly  do  hunger  for  an 
exercise  of  which  they  are  deprived  by 
the  too  Inxurions  realism  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  stage — they  might  perhaps  find 
their  aspirations  suited,  and  their  ex¬ 
pectations  not  wholly  disappointed,  by 
laying  themselves  in  the  way  of  one  of 
the  lowlier  class  of  strolling  companies 
which  still  stalk  the  country,  and  by 
visiting  an  opening  performance  in 
some  district  where  the  audience  is  as 
nearly  rustic  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it 
in  these  evil  days  of  undiscriminating 
civilization. 

They  are  advised  to  try  for  a  first 
night,  because,  with  strolling  compa¬ 
nies,  the  first  night  is  pre-eminently 
the  people’s  night.  The  elite  of  the 
neighborhood  are  invited  later  on  to  a 
Shakespearian  revival,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  the  strollers  strive  to  ape  their  in¬ 
feriors  in  town,  and  the  fashionable 
craze  of  the  day  for  over- representa¬ 
tion.  To  a  first  night,  therefore,  we 
give  the  lover  of  all  that  is  primitive  a 
cordial  recommendation  to  go  ;  and 
will  now,  by  a  short  narrative  of  our 
own  experience,  offer  him  a  sample  of 
the  glorious  fare  that  is  likely  to  fall  to 
him. 

It  is  a  windy  night,  with  a  soup^on 
of  rain  in  it,  which  has  come  to  preside 
over  the  opening  of  a  strolling  com¬ 
pany’s  theatre  in  the  small  midland 
town  where  we  are  staying.  The  can¬ 
vas  roof  of  the  booth  makes  a  great 
flapping  ;  and  the  wooden  walls  rock — 
with  wind  from  without,  and  with  the 
surging  of  pittites  from  within  ;  for 
the  doors  have  been  open  some  while — 
when  we,  for  sixpence,  obtain  a  stall  in 
the  second  row  from  the  stage.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  like  to  air  their  legs  may  pay 
a  shilling,  and  sit  out  in  front ;  but 
on  first  nights  the  shilling  seats  stay 
empty. 

The  place  is  too  full  of  wind  to  be 
called  draughty  :  against  the  two  cen¬ 
tral  poles  of  the  booth  swing  flaring 
oil-lamps,  which  roar  noisily  when  the 


winds  threaten  to  put  them  out.  They 
manage  to  keep  alight,  however,  caus¬ 
ing  a  very  Rembrandtesque  effect  while 
at  variance  with  the  powers  ot  the  air. 
To  us  a  Rembrandtesque  effect  always 
gives  a  suggestion  pf  strife  between 
forces  of  darkness  and  light — darkness 
becoming  an  active  force,  a  radiating 
power  ;  and  one  gets  a  pleasant  feeling, 
akin  to  excitement,  in  watching  it. 
Here  the  powers  of  darkness,  allied 
with  the  powers  of  the  air,  seemed 
striving  to  bring  about  a  general  col¬ 
lapse  :  the  shadows  bounded  along  the 
roof,  till  they  grasped  at  the  tent-pole ; 
the  wind  worried  it  in  its  socket ;  then, 
as  the  wind  fell  off,  the  lamps  flared 
up  angrily,  and  away  skipped  the  shad¬ 
ows  to  the  back  corners. 

From  these  things  our  attention  is 
called  by  the  noise  of  the  orchestra :  a 
man,  smuggling  under  an  overcoat  the 
makings  of  a  stage-villain,  is  winding 
it  round  by  the  handle.  The  stamping 
populace  in  the  rear  sober  down  to  take 
in  this  foretaste  of  the  feast.  Happily 
it  is  a  brief  one,  and  so  does  not  dispel 
the  imaginative  turn  our  thoughts 
have  taken. 

Now  the  manager  comes  before  the 
curtain,  and  announces  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  respectability  of  his  company : 
nothing  will  take  place  here  to  raise  a 
blush  on  the  most  modest  cheek ; 
whereat  the  pit  jeers  good-humoredly, 
wondering,  no  doubt,  what  there  is  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  which  could  make 
it  blush.  “  Our  'company,”  the  man¬ 
ager  goes  on  to  say,  “  wintered  in  the  ; 
cathedral  town  of  Hereford  ;  and  any 
of  you  who  know  what  a  cathedral 
town  means  will  understand  that  no 
company,  which  was  not  of  unimpeach¬ 
able  respectability,  would  be  allowed  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  to  stay  so  long." 

As  we  are  probably  alone  in  having 
any  clear  idea'  of  what  a  cathedral  ; 
town  means,  and  what  sort  of  fearful  ; 
fowl  a  dean  and  chapter  is,  we  enjoy  i 
the  joke  in  separateness  of  spirit.  But,  \ 
to  do  the  manager  justice,  he  gave  us  s 
no  occasion  to  blush.  | 

Now  comes  the  play,  for  the  curtain  ! 
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straggles  in  its  rising.  The  play  is, 
and  the  females  of  the  play  are,  “  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,”  these  three,  and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  certainly  Char¬ 
ity- 

Charity  is  a  big  strapping  wench — so 
big,  and  so  strapping  !  Kun  a  tape 
round  her,  lengthways  and  breadth¬ 
ways,  as  you  do  round  a  package  to  see 
if  it  comes  within  the  official  limita¬ 
tions  for  parcel  post,  and  you  may  get 
her  within  sixteen  feet  more  or  less, 
probably  more.  She  is  an  admirable 
low  comedian — and  really  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  bred  as  she  has  been  on 
the  applause  she  wins,  that  she  plays 
low  down  for  it  ? — the  pit  is  in  raptures 
over  her,  and  sets  the  rear  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  reeling  with  its  hobnailed  plaudits. 

The  manager  comes  in  as  an  old 
man,  with  a  poor  tattered  suit  of  clothes 
on  his  back,  and  a  snarl  forever  in  his 
mouth.  He  snarls  when  he  passes  the 
rich  man’s  door  to  the  right ;  in  the 
centre  he  says  bis  prayers,  and,  cross¬ 
ing  over  to  the  left,  knocks  at  the  poor 
widow’s  door.  She,  after  a  short  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  door,  manages  to  scrape 
herself  through  the  opening,  and  comes 
out.  She  is  Faith,  the  mother  of  Hope 
and  Charity.  The  old  snarler  offers 
her  a  basket  of  vegetables,  which  a 
“  friend  has  sent  her.”  She  does  not 
much  believe  in  the  vegetables,  Faith 
does  not ;  but,  with  her  mind  set  on 
“things  not  seen,”  plunges  her  hand 
deep  down  under  the  cabbages  and 
brussels-sprouts,  and  fetches  forth  a 
bag  of  money.  In  another  minute  we 
learn  that  this  comes  from  habit. 

“  Oh,  you  good  old  man  !  this  is  the 
third  time  I  have  received  means  for 
paying  my  rent  on  the  very  day  that  it 
18  due  !  Who  is  it  that  is  so  good  to 
the  poor  lone  fatherless  widow  ?”  She 
walks  to  the  centre,  and  prays.  The 
old  man  weeps,  snarls,  and  goes  ;  while 
Faith,  discovering  by  a  rapid  forecast 
that  in  the  next  scene  the  cottage  is 
going  to  be  a  freehold,  pockets  the  cash 
and  goes  shopping. 

Then  follows  a  love  scene  between 
the  good  young  son  of  the  bad  Squire, 
and  Charity.  The  part  of  the  Squire’s 
son  is  taken  by  a  weak-chinned,  weedy 
little  woman,  with  a  pronounced  bust, 
which  a  loose  over-jacket,  to  the  best 
of  its  buttons  and  ability,  makes  effort 


to  conceal ;  but  as  the  poor  young  man 
has  but  one  only  attitude,  to  which, 
after  all  others,  he  finally  returns — 
whether  for  expressing  love,  hatred, 
grief,  courage,  or  despair — and  that 
one  the  laying  of  an  arm  over  his  “  mid¬ 
dle  so  small,”  his  clothing  does  not 
afford  a  very  effectual  concealment. 
He  is  constantly  giving  himself  the 
most  amazing  digs  in  the  waist,  at 
which  the  waist,  so  seemingly  solid, 
promptly  collapses. 

Charity  makes  love  to  him  enough 
for  two  :  he  staggers  under  her  kisses, 
and  suffocates  in  her  embraces.  She 
chucks  him  under  the  chin,  and  he 
hangs  his  head  simpering. 

The  house  finds  there  is  pleasant 
comedy  in  all  this  ;  and  we  too  find 
comedy,  perhaps  in  other  ways,  w-hile 
the  pit  roars  its  applause.  Charily 
looks  across  the  footlights  genuinely 
pleased  with  the  audience,  and  with 
herself. 

But  now  comes  the  bad  Squire, 
breaking  in  upon  this  sweet  idyl,  and 
there  begins  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  his  son.  Charity,  however,  does 
not  desert  her  lover  at  a  pinch  ;  what¬ 
ever  grounds  the  Squire  stands  on,  she 
cuts  them  from  under  him.  Hear  her  ! 
“  What  business  have  you  in  my  moth¬ 
er’s  gyarden  ?”  Her  mother’s  gyarden 
for  this  occasion  reaches  to  the  Squire’s 
front  door  ;  that,  we  suppose,  is  the 
reason  why  the  Squire  is  so  anxious  to 
give  the  widow  notice  to  (^uit. 

Having  obtained  the  title-deeds  by 
theft,  as  he  tells  the  audience  in  an 
aside,  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  give 
that  widow  “  the  sack.” 

The  little  episode  of  the  rent  has 
played  its  part,  and  is  forgotten  ;  the 
ownership  of  the  cottage  now  depends 
on  the  possession  of  title-deeds,  and 
these  accordingly  have  henceforth  to 
be  sto’en,  smuggled,  forged,  picked 
from  pockets,  and  found  in  under¬ 
ground  passages,  as  follows  hereafter. 

When  the  Squire  lets  Charity  know 
that  her  mother’s  position  is  precarious 
and  depends  on  his  will  and  pleasure. 
Charity’s  fingers  go  snap  in  his  face  ; 
at  which  the  pi^awakes  its  jovial  thun¬ 
ders.  Charity  is  willing  to  humor  her 
audience  with  any  mood  whatever,  so 
she  gives  right  thumb  and  forefinger 
yet  another  snap,  then  ditto  with  the 
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left,  and  then  altogether — a  volley. 
After  the  louder  roar  which  follows, 
she  finds  safety  in  tweaking  the  Squire’s 
nose. 

Anywhere  else  this  world  be  vulgar 
— very  vulgar  ;  but  here  the  amazingest 
things  are  spontaneous — they  are  at 
once  natural  and  poetical.  The  Squire’s 
house,  the  widow’s  cottage,  the  garden 
— which  we  have  to  imagine — have 
wrought  us  up  to  a  poetic  pitch  from 
which  we  cannot  loose  ourselves.  We 
are  beholding  what  other  eyes,  the 
most  sincere  and  native  in  the  land, 
find  to  be  both  poetry  and  life  :  Life — 
the  size  of  life,  and  twice  as  natural. 
The  widow  has  at  last  noticed  a  noise, 
and,  coming  out,  receives  a  week’s 
warning  to  quit.  Proudly  she  sends 
her  daughter  Hope  to  fetch  the  title- 
deeds.  Of  course  they  are  gone.  “You 
never  had  them,”  says  the  Squire  in 
triumph.  He  speaks  her  mild,  how¬ 
ever,  and  will  let  her  stay  on  if  he  may 
be  allowed  to  pay  his  addresses  to  “  Miss 
’Ope,’’  whom  it  is  his  crowning  wicked¬ 
ness  to  love.  The  whole  family  rejects 
him  with  scorn  ;  even  his  son  plucks 
up  heart  to  say  that  he  will  not  have 
him  for  a  brother-in-law. 

Now  the  plot  thickens  into  deep 
murkiness,  as  all  retire  but  the  Squire  ; 
and  the  old  tatterdemalion  comes  on  to 
threaten  him  in  words  of  mystery.  The 
pit  has  been  waiting  for  its  mystery, 
and  now  it  has  it.  In  every  play  there 
must  be  mystery — something  that  can¬ 
not  be  explained.  So  now  begins  mys¬ 
tery — real  mystery,  not  to  be  explained. 
It  never  w  explained  ;  that  is  its  beauty 
— the  audience  will  presently  be  able  to 
go  home  with  a  mystery  on  its  con¬ 
science.  The  Squire  is  at  last  left 
alone,  to  stagger  about  his  own  door¬ 
step  and  now  and  then  trespass  into  the 
too  contiguous  garden  of  the  widow— 
also  to  sen4  for  the  stage-villain,  who 
dresses  like  a  bandit,  and  wears  a  glim¬ 
mering  of  repentance  in  the  corner  of 
one  eye.  He  is  straightway  dispatched 
to  knock  the  tatterdemalion’s  brains 
out ;  and  while  he  is  absent,  the  Squire 
deposits  a  casket  of  jewels  in  the  rasp¬ 
berry-canes  behind  the  widow’s  house. 

Then  the  villain  retTirns  to  demand 
blood-money  ;  but  the  Squire,  who  is  a 
J.P.,  denies  all  knowledge,  and  warns 
him  out  of  the  country  on  pain  of 


death.  So  the  stage-villain  retires, 
with  hatred  more  than  glimmering  in 
his  baffled  eye. 

And  now,  in  the  nick  of  time,  Hope 
trips  in,  carrying  the  casket.  The 
Squire  catches  her,  sends  for  a  police- 
man,  and  sentences  her,  then  and 
there,  to  a  month’s  imprisonment. 
The  family  kneel  and  implore  ;  they 
can  prove  an  alibi,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  if  he  will  wait  till  to-mor¬ 
row.  He  relents  to  the  extent  that  he 
will  allow  Miss  ’Ope  to  be  locked  up  for 
the  night  in  his  own  house  instead  of 
in  the  jail  (his  asides  at  this  time  are 
full  of  devilry)  ;  and  the  grateful,  fool¬ 
ish  family  tears  itself  in  two  with  weep¬ 
ing  and  smiles  of  reassurance. 

Next  the  Squire  warns  his  son  into 
the  wide  wide  world  to  seek  a  living  ; 
and  the  house  being  now  left  clear  of 
anybody  but  the  Squire  and  his  pris¬ 
oner,  nightfalls  with  lightning  celerity. 

In  steals  the  villain,  waving  a  match¬ 
box,  and  creeps  to  the  rear  of  the 
Squire’s  dwelling.  The  breathless  audi¬ 
ence  hears  the  spurt  of  a  match,  then 
there  fizzles  a  rosy  magnesian  light, 
and,  in  an  instant,  the  house  is  suf¬ 
fused  with  fire,  red-hot  as  a  furnace. 

Faith  and  Charity  come  rushing, 
fresh  from  slumber,  and  Hope’s  name 
resounds  above  the  roaring  of  the 
flames.  “  Me  daughter-r-r  !”  in  a  shrill 
blast  of  lungs  from  the  mother,  fetches 
the  villain  full  of  heroism  and  repent¬ 
ance.  He  had  no  idea,  he  says  con¬ 
fusedly,  while  calling  for  a  ladder,  that 
Miss  Hope  w^as  staying  at  the  Squire’s ; 
but  oh  !  for  a  ladder,  and  he  will  save 
her  yet.  Charity  brings  him  a  kitchen 
chair  ;  through  the  chinks  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  house  we  see  Hope  running  to  be 
rescued— her  beautiful  head  and  arms 
appear  through  a  window,  and  com¬ 
mence  waving.  The  chair  on  which 
the  villain  stands  is  rickety,  the  vil¬ 
lain’s  legs  are  rickety,  and  the  burning 
house  is  most  rickety  of  all.  Hope  is 
half  in  and  half  out,  and  then  sticks. 
The  suspense  is  too  dreadful  in  more 
ways  than  one — to  the  audience  in  one 
way,  and  to  the  villain  and  walls  of  the 
crumbling  mansion  in  quite  another. 
Is  she  hopelessly  jammed  ?  Are  her 
legs  catching  fire  while  her  beautiful 
head  and  arms  gesticulate  for  help,  and 
the  villain  totters  under  her  weight. 
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I  but  cannot  draw  her  forth  ?  Charity 
to  the  rescue  !  Charity  opens  the  door 
of  the  house  a  little  way,  and  gives  her 
sister  a  vigorous  hoist  up.  She  is  out 
like  a  pellet  from  a  popgun,  and  the 
curtain  comes  down  to  sounds  of  sob¬ 
bing  and  prayer. 

Must  not  joy  and  delight  be  crowned 
in  a  scene  like  this  ?  Is  it  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  rest  of  the  play  will 
0  abate  somewhat  in  novelty  and  inter¬ 
est?  Wait,  wait,  only  wait  ! 

The  stage-villain  has  come  out,  and 
has  got  the  orchestra  by  the  handle. 
There  is  religion  in  the  music  it  begins 
to  pour  forth  :  “  Poor  old  Joe,”  the 
“  Waft  her,  angels”  of  rustic  audiences, 
rubs  shoulders  with  the  “  Rock  of 
Ages,”  and  the  curtain  rises  on  Faith 
Ij/ing  a-dying.  She  has  always  trained 
up  her  daughters  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  and  she  now  makes  them  go 
through  their  Catechism,  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  facing  the  world  alone. 

The  tatterdemalion  is  there  with  his 
head  in  bandages  ;  he  forgives  the  re¬ 
pentant  villain  on  the  spot  when  the 
latter  comes  to  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  dying  mother.  Oh,  that  mother  ! 
How  she  dies  !  She  has  the  advantage 
of  a  peculiarly  bilious  expression,  with 
which  to  emphasize  the  pains  of  death  ; 
aud  now  for  the  first  time  she  begins  to 
roll  her  eyes  about.  She  rolls  them  on 
to  the  Squire  when  he  enters,  on  evic¬ 
tion  intent,  and  almost  floors  him. 

Then  she  tells  him  to  repent ;  so 
does  Hope  ;  so  does  Charity  ;  so  also 
does  the  stage-villain — very  impressive¬ 
ly,  all  the  while  stealing  the  title-deeds 
from  the  Squire’s  coat  tail  pocket, 
whence  they  have  been  conspicuously 
protruding  since  his  entry. 

But  the  Squire  is  anxious  only  to 
complete  his  business  ;  he  gets  a  little 
more  courage  now  that  those  dreadful 
eyes  have  ceased  to  roll  on  him.  Sud¬ 
denly  Hope  and  Charity  lift  up  their 
voices  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry  ; 
the  tatterdemalion  strikes  the  Squire’s 
hat  from  his  head — “  Take  off  your  ’at, 
sir,”  he  says  impressively  ;  “  you  are  in 
the  presence  of  the  dead.” 

In  the  next  scene  the  funeral  is  over  ; 
arid  the  sense  that  the  Catechism  alone 
will  not  help  them  through  the  world 
strikes  the  lonely  hearts  of  the  two  poor 
girls.  Hope,  the  religious  one,  says. 


“  Let  us  pray  to  our  mother  to  help 
ns  !”  and  Charity’s  knees  thump  the 
boards  in  obedience  to  her  word.  Then 
says  Hope,  “  Mother,  look  down  on 
your  children,  and  help  us  !”  Where¬ 
at  the  drop-scene,  which  represents  the 
wall  of  a  room,  begins  to  lift  itself  ; 
with  many  creaks,  and  a  few  jolts  on 
the  way,  it  trundles  expeditiously  to 
the  top.  A  white  light  is  fizzling  away 
in  the  wings,  and  we  see  a  glaring 
vision  of  a  large  cross  of  rock-salt,  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  one  side  by  a  horrible  wax 
angel,  and  on  the  other  by  the  bilious- 
looking  mamma.  The  cross  is  toppled 
slightly  sideways,  depending  on  the 
mamma  for  support,  since  the  wax  angel 
can  do  nothing  ;  only  his  glass  eye  glares 
horribly  in  the 'limelight  from  its  pro¬ 
jecting  socket.  As  soon  as  the  limelight 
has  burned  itself  out,  down  trundles  the 
drop  scene,  and  the  sisters  go  forth  into 
the  wide  wide  world  to  fight  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  darkness  with  scraps  from  the 
Catechism. 

In  the  last  act  the  inevitable  takes 
place  in  a  few  dashing  incidents.  The  ’ 

Squire’s  son  returns,  within  a  fort¬ 
night,  with  a  large  fortune.  The 
Squire  hires  a  new  villain  to  throw 
Miss  Hope  down  a  well,  which  ho  does 
in  a  perfectly  blood-curdling  manner, 
and  is  caught  in  the  act  by  the  other 
villain— the  repentant  one.  Then  en¬ 
ters  Charity,  and  goes  to  the  well’s 
brink,  making  heartrending  appeals  to 
her  departed  sister.  The  Squire  turns 
up  with  another  title-deed,  and  proves 
the  one  taken  out  of  his  pocket  to  have 
been  but  a  copy.  But  Hope  turns  up 
also,  without  a  bruise  on  her  beautiful 
body,  and  bringing  with  her  the  one 
true  and  genuine  title-deed. 

“  AVhy  !  I  thought  I  ordered  you  to 
be  thrown  down  this  well.  Miss  ’Ope,” 
cries  the  Squire  incontinently,  and  is 
taken  into  custody  by  the  policeman  for 
saying  so. 

“  Yes,”  says  Hope,  ”  but  my  hair 
caught  in  some  creepers,  and  broke  my  ^ 

fall,  and  the  well  was  dry,  and  1  found  J 

a  little  door  which  led  up  some  steps  * 

into  a  room,  where  I  found  the  true  j 

title-deed,  and  a  lot  of  money  besides 
which  belonged  to  my  greatgrand¬ 
father.”  ' 

Every  one  believes  her,  so  all  ends  i 

happily.  The  tatterdemalion  turns  out  i 
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to  be  the  girls’  uncle,  once  wicked,  but 
now  good,  and  very  very  rich. 

The  converted  villain  slips  out,  and 
round  to  the  orchestra,  and  once  more 
the  drop  scene  (this  time  involving  in 
its  folds  a  bridge,  a  field,  a  village 
church,  and  a  few  cows)  rolls  itself 
heavenward.  Heaven  has  not  cured 
the  mother  of  her  sullen  and  bilious 
expression  even  yet ;  and  she  and  the 
wax  angel  vie  with  each  other  in  hid- 
eonsness  ;  the  cross  is  as  sideways  as 
ever,  but  the  mother  holds  it  up  stur¬ 
dily  ;  the  limelight  fizzles  out  its  brief 
life,  and  the  orchestra  grinds  down  the 
curtain  to  the  tune  of  “  Rock  of  Ages.” 

So  the  primitive  pageant  is  over  ; 
and  we  think,  and  mourn  to  think,  how 
much  great  London  misses  from  not 
having  its  stage  matters  conducted 
thus,  and  no  otherwise. 


This  we  know — we  have  no  memory 
of  the  stage  so  vivid,  or  so  diverse  from 
all  others,  as  this  one  of  “  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity” — a  play  containing  much 
sweetness  and  light  of  a  certain  sort, 
such  as  cannot  readily  be  spared  by 
those  who  value  poetry  in  nature,  and 
simplicity  in  poetry.  And  this  is  the 
play  of  which  we  have  attempted  to 
give  a  faithful  and  unvarnished  ac¬ 
count  to  the  critics  of  Cockneydom, 
And  oh  !  manager  of  that  company, 
whose  name  we  no  longer  remember,  if 
your  eye  should  light  upon  these  lines, 
and  remind  you  that  it  is  your  inten¬ 
tion  once  more  to  make  circuit  of  our 
midlands,  let  us  know  of  your  seasons 
and  yon  whereabouts,  and  we  will  try 
once  more  to  follow  the  leadings  of  a 
willing  fancy,  and  crosscountry  to  join 
you. —  Cornhill  Magazine. 


NIGHT  SCENES  IN  CHINATOWN,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BY  W.  H.  GLEADELL. 


If  there  be  one  characteristic  more 
strongly  developed  in  the  Chinaman 
than  another — more  prominent  even 
than  his  rapacity — it  is  his  exclusive¬ 
ness.  No  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
globe  it  be,  wherever  the  wandering 
Celestials  manage,  in  any  numbers,  to 
secure  a  firm  foothold,  so  surely  do 
they  raise  up  for  themselves,  within 
certain  prescribed  limits,  a  miniature 
China  exclusively  sacred  to  themselves. 
From  this  area  all  personages  owning 
and  acknowledging  allegiance  to  any 
power  other  than  the  ruler  of  the 
“  Flowery  Land”  are  rigidly  excluded. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  San  Francisco,  the  Metropolis  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  El  Dorado  of 
the  Asiatic,  should  be  exempt  from 
this  characteristic  of  “  the  Plague,”  as 
Chinese  immigration  is  euphemistically 
called  in  the  Western  States  of  Amer-' 
ioa  for  there,  despite  the  most  strin¬ 
gent  efforts  at  repression,  the  epidemic 
continues  to  make  ever-increasing 
headway. 

Many  places  there  are  in  this  minia¬ 
ture  China  of  San  Francisco,  it  is  said, 
to  which  no  European  has  ever  been 
admitted,  or,  if  admitted,  he  has  never 


survived  to  return  to  the  world  with 
the  story  of  the  scenes  and  inhuman 
sights  which  rumor  accredits  to  these 
underground  dens.  But  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  parts  which,  at  his  own  risk,  the 
white  man  is  free  to  traverse,  though 
in  no  case  is  it  prudent  to  visit  even 
these  without  the  escort  of  a  properly 
armed  police  officer  well,  known  on  the 
Chinatown  beat.  The  reason  of  this 
immunity  enjoyed  by  certain  police 
officials  in  the  Chinese  Quarter  is  not 
far  to  seek,  for  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
after  an  officer  has  been  for  a  few  years 
on  a  Chinatown  beat  he  is  in  a  position 
to  retire  on  a  comfortable  independ¬ 
ence,  and  it  is  considered  no  disgrace 
that  a  man  receiving  the  dollars  of  the 
State  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  sanitary  laws  should  be 
the  man  openly  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  exhibiting  to  the  stranger  the  very 
worst  vicesand  passions  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  in  full  and  unhindered 

the  seeker  after  the  unusual, 
night — and  the  darker  the  better — is 
undoubtedly  the  best  time  to  inspects 
“  Celestial”  Quarter.  The  night  chosen 
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for  my  visit  to  the  Chinatown  of  San 
Francisco  was  an  ideal  one  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  darkness  being  almost  Stygian 
when,  at  eight  o’clock,  our  small  party, 
headed  by  a  trusted  police-officer,  set 
out  on  its  tour  of  exploration. 

Taking  the  car  as  far  as  practicable 
oil  our  way,  we  alighted,  and,  passing 
by  way  of  a  short  street  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  the  habitations  of  Western 
“  marchandeuses  d’ainour” — who  drove 
their  trade  in  the  most  open  manner, 
and  clad  in  the  lightest  of  garbs,  al¬ 
though  they  are  strictly  confined  by  the 
authorities  to  their  houses — we  found 
ourselves  within  the  Chinese  boundary 
and  in  the  principal  thoroughfare  of 
the  Quarter.  Dupont  Street  was  by 
this  time  a  blaze  of  color  from  the 
myriads  of  paper  lanterns  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  shape,  size,  and  hue  with 
which  it  was  illuminated.  Now,  in¬ 
deed,  we  began  to  feel  ourselves  in  a 
foreign  land.  All  trace  of  the  presence 
of  the  white  man  appeared  to  be  lost, 
and  the  Mongol,  in  the  monotony  of 
his  blue  breeches  gathered  tight  round 
the  ankles,  black  smock,  yellow  parch¬ 
ment-like  skin,  almond  eyes,  shaven 
forehead,  and  long  black  pigtail,  held 
undisputed  sway.  Here  they  congre¬ 
gated  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  no 
great  stretch  of  imagination  was  re¬ 
quired  to  fancy  one’s  self  in  Pekin  or 
Canton.  An  interminable  parrot-like 
chatter  arose  from  all  sides,  and  the 
same  stony,  unemotional  gaze  met  our 
eyes  wherever  we  looked.  Pendant  to 
the  eaves  of  the  houses  hung  gaudy 
signs  in  the  vernacular,  and  on  the 
lintels  and  door-posts  were  displayed 
similar  scrolls  of  red  paper  and  black 
hieroglyphics,  while  everywhere  there 
was  that  unmistakable  sheen  of  Orien¬ 
tal  tawdriness  which  irresistibly  strikes 
the  Western  eye  when  viewing  an  East¬ 
ern  scene  for  the  first  time.  Here  and 
there  a  trader  more  enterprising  than 
his  neighbors  had  added  his  name  of 
Shun  Wo,  Hang  Ki,  or  Hop  Wik,  in 
Roman  characters,  to  his  signboard, 
but  this  was  the  extremest  concession 
which  could  be  made  to  Western  civili¬ 
zation. 

After  visiting  some  of  the  principal 
stores,  jewellers’  shops,  dealers  in  fancy 
goods,  etc.,  and  watching  barbers  dress 
the  pigtails  of  various  of  the  Faithful 


(all  the  shops  hung  round  with  the 
eternal  red  scrolls  and  black  charac¬ 
ters),  we  were  conducted  by  our  guide 
to  a  mammoth  restaurant,  and  attract¬ 
ed  by  the  confused  babel  of  noise  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  an  upper  room,  we  made 
our  way  thither,  but  all  the  time  keep¬ 
ing  carefully  in  touch  with  our  leader. 
Here  we  found  ourselves  in  a  large 
square  room,  in  the  midst  of  a  mixed 
crowd  of  Chinese  men  and  women,  all 
chattering  and  shouting  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  busily  engaged  on  their 
evening  meal  The  majority  were  seat¬ 
ed  round  a  table,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  a  huge  bowl.  Chop-sticks  were 
being  dipped  into  and  withdrawn  from 
this  receptacle  from  all  corners  with 
rare  dispatch,  each  trying  to  get  in 
twice  to  his  neighbor’s  once,  as  though 
a  recognized  rivalry  existed  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  chop-sticks  were  used  with 
marvellous  dexterity,  but  the  system 
was  not  one  which  commended  itself  to 
the  eyes  of  the  “  untutored  Barbarian.” 
In  another  room  some  were  discussing 
with  evident  relish  a  brew  of  exception¬ 
ally  strong  tea,  while  in  a  third  several 
lay  about  in  listless  nonchalance  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  favorite  drug.  We  walked 
about  quite  unchallenged,  and  appar¬ 
ently  quite  unremarked,  without  arous¬ 
ing  the  slightest  expression  of  curios¬ 
ity  or  concern,  as  though  our  presence 
there  was  nobody’s  business  but  our 
own. 

From  material  to  spiritual  was  an  apt 
transition,  and  so  our  next  halt  was 
made  at  the  principal  Joss-house  of  the 
Quarter,  where  the  ritual  was  duly  ex¬ 
plained  for  our  benefit  by  an  English- 
speaking  attendant.  The  first  image 
to  which  our  attention  was  directed 
was  pointed  out  as  “  Rich  man  god.” 
”  Got  gold  in  hand,”  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  the  attendant,  and  on  a  closer 
inspection  we  observed  that  there  really 
was  some  gilded  stuff  in  the  right  hand 
of  this  hideously  ugly  incarnation  of 
greed,  which  still  retained  remnants  of 
former  grandeur  in  the  way  of  elaborate 
decoration.  One  of  the  party,  not  in  a 
very  reverent  frame  of  mind,  asked  : 
”  Will  rich  man  go  to  hell?”  “  Oh  no !” 
replied  the  priestly  hanger-on,  as  though 
the  very  idea  were  preposterous  ;  “  no 
rich  man  go  to  hell.  Him  have  plenty 
money  !”  We  went  on  to  the  next 
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image.  “  Him  good  debbel,”  explained 
the  man  of  Faith,  but  why  he  should 
be  a  good  one  we  were  unable  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  “School-teacher  man”  came 
next,  and  beside  him  was  “  Medicine¬ 
man.”  Before  this  latter  stood  a  jar 
containing  sticks  of  various  lengths. 
Every  stick  was  numbered,  and  when 
a  Chinaman  is  sick  he  speeds  to  the 
feet  of  this  image,  pays  a  certain  sum, 
and  draws  a  stick  from  the  jar.  With 
this  he  proceeds  to  a  certain  man  who 
mixes  drugs,  by  whom  he  is  furnished 
with  a  mixture,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  stick,  with  the  result  that, 
according  to  our  informant,  “  he  is 
nebber  sick  no  more  !”  Probably  for 
the  good  reason  that  he  is  dead. 

The  Chinese  are  evidently  deeply 
impressed  with  the  value  of  education, 
but  more  especially  it  seemed  to  us  in 
the  case  of  women,  for  the  place  of 
honor  was  accorded  to  three  images  of 
females,  those  on  each  flank  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  (frowns.  These  were  de¬ 
scribed  to  us  as  “  All  same  school-teach¬ 
er  woman  and  two  queens.  School¬ 
teacher  woman  got  small  feet,  all  same 
good  woman  ;  woman  got  small  feet, 
all  same  good  woman  ;  woman  hab  big 
feet,  all  same  bad  woman  !”  Our  scep¬ 
tical  friend,  still  exercised  about  the 
future  state,  inquired  :  “  Will  a  wom¬ 
an  with  big  feet  go  to  hell?”  “  Oh 
yes,”  was  the  emphatic  reply,  “  woman 
nab  big  feet,  bad  woman,  all  same  go 
to  hell !”  Which  we  decided  was  a 
curious  way  of  measuring  one’s  virtues, 
and,  if  correct,  was  rather  a  bad  look¬ 
out  for  many  of  our  sisters  in  more  civ¬ 
ilized  lands.  And  so  we  went  through 
the  catalogue  of  the  deities,  with  their 
powers  and  virtues,  before  all  of  whom 
incense  and  small  oil-lamps  were  kept 
continually  burning  night  and  day. 
Our  attention  was  particularly  attract¬ 
ed  by  three  very  small  saucers  also  care¬ 
fully  placed  before  each  image,  and 
these  the  attendant,  in  reply  to  our  in¬ 
quiries,  informed  us  were — with  a  keen 
eye  to  material  wants— religiously  filled 
each  evening  with  whisky  for  the  re¬ 
freshment  of  the  god.  “  Come  here 
eight  o’clock  to-morrow  morning,”  he 
said,  “  whisky  all  gone.  Spirit  come 
down,  drink  it  up  !”  This  was  rather 
a  large  order  on  our  credulity,  but, 
after  much  time  lost  in  cross-question¬ 


ing,  the  only  admission  we  could  get 
from  the  man  was  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure  that  it  was  the  spirit  that  di(f  the 
drinking.  Before  quitting  the  Joss- 
house  we  were  shown  a  superb  piece  of 
native  carving,  some  twenty  feet  long 
by  five  feet  high,  all  done  in  one  piece, 
and  said  to  represent  all  the  battles 
ever  fought — more  probably  ever  won 
— by  the  Chinese.  This  piece  of  work, 
we  were  credibly  informed,  cost  $40,- 
000,  and  was  brought  all  the  way  from 
the  Flowery  Kingdom  itself,  with  a 
special  blessing. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  get  once  more 
into  the  open  air,  for  the  smell  of  in¬ 
cense  pervading  the  temple  was  very 
sickening  ;  but  the  end  of  overpower¬ 
ing  odors  was  not  yet.  Through  some 
narrow  and  dirty  back  streets  we  were 
now  carefully  piloted,  and  our  eyes 
opened  to  some  of  the  ways  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  Chinese  low  life,  sights  which 
would  hardly  bear  repetition  here.  On 
one  occasion  we  stopped  at  the  head  of 
some  rickety  old  wooden  stairs,  and  the 
oflBcer  said  :  “  Now,  if  you  would  real¬ 
ly  wish  to  see  how  some  of  the  lower 
class  of  the  Chinese  live,  this  is  not  a 
bad  place  for  the  purpose.  Go  down 
that  stair,  push  open  the  door  at  the 
foot,  and  walk  right  in.  You  will  be 
quite  safe,  and  I’ll  wait  here  till  you 
come  back,  for  the  place  has  no  attrac¬ 
tions  for  me.  My  curiosity  was  satis¬ 
fied  long  ago,  and  the  smell  is  not  jjleas- 
ant.”  Cautiously  feeling  our  way  we 
proceeded  as  directed,  and  pushing 
open  the  door,  without  meeting  with 
any  opposition,  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  small  square,  low-roofed  room,  in 
which  we  were  just  able  to  stand  up¬ 
right.  With  the  exception  of  a  stove 
in  one  corner,  the  place  was  quite  des¬ 
titute  of  furniture.  A  piece  of  tough 
straw  matting  was  stretched  horizon¬ 
tally  across  the  room,  midway  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  floor,  thus  dividing 
the  apartment  into  two  compartments. 
The  matting  also  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  bed,  for  at  one  end  crouched  a 
man,  while  a  woman  sat  in  the  centre, 
and  a  wretched  little  cur  grovelled 
between  them.  The  odor  which  met 
us  as  wo  stepped  inside  could  almost 
have  been  felt,  and  how  any  human 
being  could  exist  in  the  loathsome 
squalor  of  that  cellar  was  a  marvel  to 
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US.  “  Who  lives  here  ?”  we  asked  after  hut  when  once  he  had  succumbed  to 


a  general  survey.  “  Me,  wife,  and  lit¬ 
tle  dog  !”  replied  the  man.  The  wom¬ 
an  now  began  to  mumble  something 
which  we  could  not  understand,  for 
both  were  evidently  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  opium,  and  apparently  just  re¬ 
covering  from  its  effects.  But  we  did 
not  wait  to  make  many  inquiries,  and 
congratulated  the  detective  on  his  good 
sense,  when  we  once  more  joined  him 
in  the  open. 

From  here  we  went  by  way  of  some 
narrow,  dark,  and  evil-smelling  entries 
—past  numerous  closed  doors,  in  the 
centre  panels  of  which  were  narrow 
slits,  through  which  came  cautious 
hisses  to  attract  our  attention — to  a 
mammoth  lodging-house,  where,  by 
some  means  or  another,  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  Chinese  were  nightly  stowed 
away.  The  bulk  of  the  clients  of  the 
house  had  already  retired  to  rest, 
packed  like  sardines  in  a  box,  side  by 
side  and  tier  over  tier,  one  a  few  inches 
above  another,  from  cellar  to  skylight ; 
in  fact,  we  had  to  pick  our  way  very 
carefully  and  stoop  considerably  m  our 
tour  of  inspection  for  fear  of  knocking 
against  or  walking  over  some  of  the 
lodgers  as  they  slept.  The  beds  were 
each  some  twelve  inches  apart,  and 
were  composed  of  a  simple  piece  of 
straw  matting  or  canvas  stretched  over 
poles.  The  building  itself  formed  four 
sides  of  a  square,  and  in  the  centre  was 
a  courtyard.  In  this  yard,  in  spite  of 
all  sanitary  laws,  all  the  offal  and  refuse 
collected  in  and  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  was  deposited,  so  that  the  very 
potent  “  Celestial”  odor,  offal  and 
opium  combined,  caused  us  to  cut  our 
visit  to  this  establishment  as  short  as 
possible. 

And  now  we  stopped  at  one  of  the 
“  superior”  opium  dens.  In  a  large 
cellar-room,  without  the  slightest  at¬ 
tempt  at  any  sort  of  ventilation,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Chinamen  lay  stretched  in  vari¬ 
ous  attitudes  in  the  several  stages  of 
somnolence  produced  by  this  drug. 
Some  were  already  sound  asleep  ;  some, 
just  going  off,  gazed  on  ns  with  lack¬ 
lustre  eyes  ;  others  were  rapidly  drift¬ 
ing  into  the  land  of  dreams  ;  while 
others  were  still  in  the  first  stages. 
The  arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
the  victim  were  sufficiently  luxurious. 


the  baneful  influence  of  the  drug  he 
was  apparently  treated  with  but  scant 
courtesy.  Wlien  the  smoker — we  saw 
no  women  smokers — first  enters  the 
den  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  his 
pet  vice,  he  quietly  stretches  himself 
on  a  slanting  hammock-couch,  his  bead 
resting  on  a  small  square  and  fairly 
hard  pillow.  On  a  low  table  beside 
this  lounge  stands  a  small  round  table, 
on  which  are  placed-  an  oil-lump  in 
miniature,  a  pipe,  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  opium  in  an  ivory  receptacle  re¬ 
sembling  a  thimble-box,  along  with  the 
necessary  implements  for  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  drug.  About  thirteen 
pipes  full  are  necessary  to  reduce  an 
old  and  experienced  hand  to  a  state  of 
coma,  but  five  would  be  ample  to  settle 
the  account  of  a  novice.  As  we  en¬ 
tered  a  smoker  was  just  commeucing 
operations.  Quietly  composing  himself 
in  a  comfortable  posture  on  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  couches,  he  drew  his  table  beside 
him,  and,  after  trimming  his  lamp, 
took  up  the  long  wooden  pipe  provided 
by  the  establishment  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  it.  The  head,  or  bowl,  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  small  square  piece  of  hard  ma¬ 
terial,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  very 
small  hole  was  drilled  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  drug.  Then,  taking  up  a 
long  needle-like  piece  of  steel,  the 
smoker  inserted  it  in  the  ivory  box  and 
drew  therefrom  a  small  quantity  of  pre¬ 
pared  opium,  bearing  a  remarkably  close 
resemblance  to  very  thick  molasses. 
He  now  held  this  over  the  flame  of  the 
lamp — for  the  drug  must  be  dried  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  inhaled — carefully  twist¬ 
ing  and  turning  it  about  until  the  heat 
had  frizzled  it  up.  All  this  time  he 
had  been  apparently  quite  oblivious  of 
our  presence,  but  now,  carelessly  turn¬ 
ing  round,  he  handed  his  preparation 
up  to  us  to  smell.  To  our  unhccus- 
torned  nerves  the  heavy  odor — more 
potent  than  sweet — was  even  worse 
than  the  incense  of  the  Joss-house. 
The  preparatory  process  had  taken  al¬ 
most  four  minutes.  The  dried  sub¬ 
stance  the  smoker,  by  means  of  the 
steel  probe,  deposited  in  the  hole  in 
the  pipe-head,  and  the  smoke  com¬ 
menced.  The  pipe-stem  was  placed  to 
the  man’s  lips,  and  the  head  was  held 
close  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  Al- 
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most  immediately  a  low  gurgling  sound 
was  heard,  and  continued  for  the  space 
of  one  minute  ;  one  tremendously  long 
inhalation,  with  the  exhalation  of  a 
perfect  cloud  of  smoke  through  the 
nostrils,  and  the  pipe  was  Bnished. 

After  watching  this  performance  for 
a  short  time  we  began  ourselves  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  opium-laden  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  although  we  were  much 
pressed  to  try  a  pipe  ourselves,  we 
unanimously  declined,  deterred  as 
much,  I  think,  by  the  fear  of  our 
surroundings  as  by  the  sight  of  the 
white,  sickly  faces  and  glassy  eyes  of 
the  smokers  around  us,  forcibly  telling 
their  own  tales  of  the  prostrating  effects 
of  the  fatal  drug  on  both  system  and 
intellect.  Two  sides  of  (he  den  were 
lined  with  deep  wooden  shelves,  each 
but  a  few  inches  above  the  other,  and 
as  soon  as  the  smoker  became  thor¬ 
oughly  insensible  he  was  roughly  lifted 
by  the  attendants  and  thrust  into  one 
of  these  cavities.  Each  sleeper  was 
pushed  close  up  against  his  neighbor, 
and  the  most  was  made  of  every  avail¬ 
able  inch  of  space.  From  these  shelves 
rose  a  regular  cadence  of  heavy  breath¬ 
ing,  like  the  sough  of  the  wind  amid  the 
trees  of  the  forest ;  but  we  were  unable 
to  satisfy  ourselves  how  the  sleepers 
managed  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  positions  when  they  regained  con¬ 
sciousness,  for  those  farthest  back  must 
naturally  awake  the  first.  The  sicken¬ 
ing  odor  of  the  place,  which  was  gradu¬ 
ally  gaining  on  us,  prevented  us,  how¬ 
ever,  from  making  too  close  an  inquiry^ 
into  insignificant  details. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places 
visited  during  the  progress  of  our  tour 
of  the  Quarter  was  the  native  theatre. 
Naturally  fond  of  high-sounding  titles, 
the  Chinese  imagination  is  drawn  on 
to  its  fullest  extent  when  called  upon 
to  christen  the  places  devoted  to  its 
amusement.  Such  prosaic  names  as 
“  Drury  Lane,”  “  Strand,”  or  ‘‘  Hay- 
market,”  would  be  treated  with  the 
contempt  they  deserve  by  Oriental 
minds.  Here  we  have  instead  “  The 
Newest  Phoenix,”  or  ”  The  Ascending 
Luminous  Dragon,”  and  such-like— 
names  to  conjure  with. 

In  the  Chinese  Quarter  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  the  theatres  are  situated  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 


Jackson  Street,  between  Kearney  and 
Dupont  Streets,  and  form  one  of  the 
most  curious  sights  of  a  curious  city. 

We  entered  the  building  assigned  to 

The  Ascending  Luminous  Dragon” 
by  a  small  side  door,  and  proceeding 
for  some  distance  along  a  very  narrow 
whitewashed  passage,  and  down  a  flight 
of  steep  and  narrow  wooden  steps,  we 
arrived  at  the  kitchen  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  where  ‘‘  Celestial”  cooks  were 
busily  employed  preparing  savory  (?) 
dishes  for  the  performing  comj>any. 
Our  place,  however,  was  not  there,  so 
on  we  went,  up  two  more  flights  of 
equally  steep,  dark,  and  uninviting 
stairs.  Through  a  door  at  the  top  we 
walked  unceremoniously  into  the  “  holy 
of  holies,”  otherwise  the  ‘‘  green  room.” 
Here  the  actors  were  in  various  stages 
of  personal  adornment,  some  applying 
cosmetics,  others  dressing,  while  many 
more,  smoking  and  chattering,  were  re¬ 
hearsing  their  particular  parts,  which, 
to  our  untutored  eyes,  seemed  to  he 
composed  of  the  most  absurd  and  ex¬ 
travagant  antics.  Here  and  there  were 
scattered  small  tables,  around  and  upon 
which  those  of  the  performers  whose 
parts  were  over  listlessly  reclined. 
Habiliments  and  garments  of  w’onder- 
ful  cut  hung  arounrl  the  walls,  and 
were  scattered  about  the  floor  and 
tables  in  reckless  profusion,  while  huge 
chests  containing  ”  property”  w'ere  de¬ 
posited  at  intervals  around  the  room. 
From  here  was  the  direct  approach  on 
to  the  stage. 

The  artistes  were  exclusively  Chi¬ 
nese,  and,  despite  the  deceptive  make¬ 
up,  all  men.  No  woman  is  allowed  on 
the  stage  of  a  Chinese  theatre  in  any 
capacity  whatever.  Strange  as  it  may 
sound,  the  omissionjs,  however,  hard¬ 
ly  noticeable,  for  the  get-up  of  the  men 
impersonating  female  characters  is  so 
perfect  that  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can 
really  be  convinced  that  the  unalterable 
law  on  the  subject  has  not  been  in¬ 
fringed.  Nevertheless,  in  its  stern 
rigidity  it  is  as  unalterable  as  the  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

The  plays  themselves  are  purely  Ori¬ 
ental,  and  at  times  appear  more  than 
ludicrous  to  the  uninitiated  observer. 
Beyond  a  few  pendent  scrolls,  on 
which,  in  the  vernacular,  are  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  classics  of  Mencius  and 
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Confucius,  no  scenery  is  affected ; 
while  the  entire  theatre  is  void  of  orna¬ 
mentation  or  decoration  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  kind.  No  saving  of  a  play  there 
owing  to  the  external  effects  produced 
by  scene-painter  or  metteur  en-schie. 
No  mechanical  scene-shifting,  no  “  fly” 
secrets,  but  everything  done  in  the  full 
view  of  the  audience.  The  house  is 
divided  into  a  pit  and  two  galleries. 
On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  former 
was  packed  with  male  spectators  only, 
and  all  standing.  Up  to  the  very  foot¬ 
lights  the  sea  of  yellow  faces  came,  and 
as,  in  the  light  of  distinguished  stran¬ 
gers,  we  looked  down  from  the  stage 
on  this  mass  of  upturned  Celestial 
“parchments,”  we  found  the  pano¬ 
rama  stretched  out  before  us  to  the  full 
as  interesting  as  the  performance  going 
on  beside  us.  The  left  half  of  the  first 
or  lower  gallery  was  appropriated  sole¬ 
ly  to  the  women,  while  the  right  was 
partitioned  off  into  boxes,  in  which 
the  more  affluent  merchants  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  reclined  at  length,  and,  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  a  pipe  or  cigar,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  performance  in  luxurious 
ease.  The  upper  gallery  was  also  par¬ 
titioned  off  for  the  use  of  the  men,  but, 
excepting  by  the  absence  of  the  pigtail, 
it  was  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
either  by  their  dress  or  physiognomy 
between  the  sexes.  We  had  the  distin¬ 
guished  honor  of  being  the  only  Euro¬ 
peans  in  the  whole  of  the  vast  assem¬ 
blage. 

We  took  up  our  stand  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  stage,  and  remained 
there  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  performance  without  arousing  the 
slightest  mark  of  either  curiosity  or  re¬ 
sentment  on  the  part  of  either  artistes 
or  spectators. 

Tlie  orchestra — heaven  save  the 
mark ! — was  placed  on  stools  and 
chairs  in  an  alcove  at  the  rear  of  the 
stage,  but  the  music  discoursed  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  appeal  to  West¬ 
ern  ears.  The  instruments  used  were 
principally  gongs,  discordant  banjoes, 
and  bones.  All  were  kept  going  at 
once  without  heed  to  either  time  or 
tune,  each  musician  apparently  vying 
with  his  brother  as  to  who  could  pro¬ 


duce  the  most  racket  and  din,  and  their 
combined  efforts  were  truly  awful. 
The  piece  under  performance  was,  we 
were  told,  an  historical  one,  but  beyond 
a  great  deal  of  slaughtering  we  were 
unable  to  grasp  much  of  the  plot. 

Of  course  there  was  no  cuitain,  and 
if  a  man  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  slain, 
he  lay  on  the  floor  for  awhile,  and  then 
unconcernedly  got  up  and  walked  away. 
The  costumes  were,  however,  both 
gorgeous  and  grotesque,  and  the  whole 
performance  seemed  to  be  of  absorbing 
interest  to  the  audience,  which  listened 
with  strained  attention  throughout, 
although  indulging  in  no  noisy  mani¬ 
festations  of  delight. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  deal  with 
the  underground  “  tripots,”  or  ‘‘  gam¬ 
bling-dens,  with  which,  though  out  of 
sight,  this  quarter  of  San  Francisco  is 
honeycombed,  but  of  these  I  hope  to 
say  something  in  a  future  paper.  I 
may  say  here,  however,  that  as,  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  we  turned 
our  weary  steps  homeward  we  came  to 
the  unanimous  conclusion,  after  seeing 
the  Chinaman  at  home,  that  his  moral 
maxims  are  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  conduct  and  general  character  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  two  domi¬ 
nant  vices,  with  which  all  seem  to  be 
more  or  less  deeply  bitten,  are  gam¬ 
bling  and  opium-smoking,  and  to  such 
an  excess  has  this  latter  habit  been  car¬ 
ried  that  another  branch  of  trade  has 
sprung  up,  and  does  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  in  what  is  known  as  “  No.  % 
opium.”  This  “  No.  2”  is  composed 
of  the  scrapings  from  the  pipes  of  the 
more  affluent  victims  after  use,  and  is 
then  sold  to  those  poor  wretches  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  fresh  article. 
This  fact  of  itself  proves  what  a  strong 
and  apparently  irresistible  hold  the  use 
of  the  drug  acquires  over  its  votaries. 
For  the  Oriental  opium-smoker,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  always  hope  of  reclama¬ 
tion,  but  when  once  the  white  man  is 
seized  with  the  opium-hunger  he  is 
irredeemably  lost,  and  his  degradation 
becomes  infinitely  more  pitiful  and 
complete  than  that  of  the  most  abject 
“  Celestial.”  — Magazine. 
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BY  A  SON  OF 

I. — Roadside  Singers. 

Above  all  other  migrant  songsters 
ranks  the  sober-plumaged  bird  which 
for  so  many  generations  has  had  a  ro¬ 
mantic  reputation  peculiarly  his  own, 
the  nightingale,  or  “  Voice  of  the 
night.”  Merle,  mavis,  and  plain-song 
cuckoo  have  all  claimed  a  large  amount 
of  notice,  but  the  nightingale  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  poet's  favorite.  There  are 
beautiful  legends  and  traditions,  which 
are  still  believed  in  by  those  who  live 
beneath  the  shadow  of  green  trees,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  nightingale  ;  in  fact, 
each  county  that  the  bird  visits  has  its 
own  nightingale  lore. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  England 
this  fine  singer  may  be  seen  first  about 
the  middle  of  April ;  but  this  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  weather,  for  migrants  are 
very  often  about,  yet  do  not  show  them¬ 
selves.  The  cock-birds  are  the  first  to 
come  over,  and  the  hens  follow.  It  is 
not  yet  quite  settled  whether  they  mi¬ 
grate  in  company,  or  come,  so  to  speak, 
in  dribblets  :  my  own  opinion,  formed 
from  a  close  observation  of  their  habits, 
is  that  they  come  anyhow,  in  very  loose 
order.  I  do  not  assert  this,  but  only 
give  the  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth. 

It  is  well  known  that  on  their  first 
arrival  they  have  been  found  close  to¬ 
gether  on  the  shore  in  numbers,  but 
they  may  have  dropped  down  miles 
apart  in  the  first  instance.  One  bird 
will  call  to  another  for  a  long  distance 
until  they  get  in  close  company  ;  and 
a  certain  district,  or  even  a  particular 
patch  of  saline  vegetation,  may  be  for 
a  few  hours  all  alive  with  certain  birds, 
and  these  only  ;  and  then  they  are  gone 
again,  and  not  one  will  you  find. 
“  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,” 
and  “any  port  in  a  storm,”  are  very 
old  but  very  true  sayings.  Tired-out 
birds  must  rest  for  a  time,  and  they 
do,  when  they  can  go  no  farther. 

The  nightingale  is  not  sociable — that 
is,  it  does  not  mix  with  other  birds  of 
its  kind  :  you  will  see  it  alone,  as  a 
rule,  excepting  when  the  young  are  out 
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of  the  nest.  Then  the  parents  and 
their  brood  may  be  seen  in  company. 

It  is  local,  too,  in  its  habitat,  even 
in  those  districts  that  are  favored  by 
it.  A  certain  amount  of  warmth  and 
moisture  are  necessary  for  its  well¬ 
being.  A  copse-bank  close  to  a  hollow, 
under  some  hill  with  a  southern  aspect, 
suits  him  well  :  never  a  nightingale  yet 
was  heard  to  sing  on,  or  we  ought  to 
have  said  over,  sour  ground.  The  full 
meaning  of  the  term  sour  ground  I  can¬ 
not  well  explain  in  writing,  but  there 
are  certain  stretches  of  land  where 
nothing  will  prosper,  not  even  vermin 
so  called,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  And  this  unkind  state  of  things 
extends  even  to  the  pools  of  water. 
Carp  will  live  nearly  anywhere  but  in 
these  pools  which  are  here  and  there  ; 
in  the  sour  district  they  are  dwarfed, 
with  heads  on  them  like  codfish. 

You  may  hear  our  bird  pouring  his 
music  out  as  you  jog  along  the  road  ; 
for  he  sings  in  the  daytime,  although 
many  think  that  night  is  the  only  time 
when  his  voice  is  heard.  You  will  hear 
him  as  much  one  time  as  another,  by 
day  or  by  night ;  you  can  watch  him 
singing,  too,  for  secluded  the  bird  may 
be,  but  no  one  can  say  that  he  is  exact¬ 
ly  shy. 

His  song  is  over  for  a  time,  and  he 
has  just  dropped  down  to  feed.  Just 
out  of  curiosity  you  look  over  the  hedge 
at  his  haunt.  A  tiny  rill  from  the 
meadows  runs  through  that  small  copse 
which  is  carpeted  with  blue-bells  ;  and, 
yes,  there  is  a  cottage  and  garden,  half 
hidden  by  the  trees  that  shelter  it. 

Some  main  roads,  although  still  kept 
in  good  order,  are  not  much  frequent¬ 
ed.  At  one  time  the  roads  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Dover,  Portsmouth,  and  Brigh¬ 
ton,  for  instance,  were  travelled  over 
day  and  night  by  coaches  and  her  xMaj- 
esty’s  mails  ;  you  can  go  now  for  miles 
and  miles  without  seeing  more  than 
your  own  shadow  in  front  or  by  the  side 
of  you — in  fact,  the  lonely  way  gets 
wearisome.  Steam  has  altered  matters 
in  all  directions  for  the  better.  Some 
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of  those  roads  through  Sussex  are  as 
long,  the  natives  say,  as  a  “  wet  week,” 
whatever  that  length  may  be.  They 
certainly  do  run  in  front  of  you  with¬ 
out  a  turn  for  a  long  long  way,  and 
Sussex  miles  even  now,  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  are  proverbial  for  good  measure. 

In  this  favored  woodland  county,  I 
have  found  the  bird  under  notice  to  be  to 
a  certain  extent  local,  as  it  is  elsewhere. 
There  isaplaintiveneesaboutthe  bird’s 
song ;  it  is  not  jubilant,  like  that  of 
the  merle  or  mavis.  Often  have  I  list¬ 
ened  to  that  voice  of  the  night  in  the 
heart  of  the  woodlands  when  others 
were  sound  asleep.  No  one,  however, 
can  call  it  a  woodland  bird — very  few 
nightingales  can  claim  that  title  in  the 
full  sense  of  it ;  but  just  on  the  bor¬ 
ders,  near  to  man  but  not  quite  close  to 
him,  this  singer  will  stay  for  a  time. 

It  is  a  fact,  now  well  known,  that 
the  bird  is  not  so  numerous  in  places 
well  suited  to  it  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  Trapping  for  dealers  has  had 
nothing  in  the  least  to  do  with  this  ; 
certain  favored  spots  and  districts  have 
for  their  very  beauty  been  purchased 
and  built  on  ;  setting  on  one  side  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  surroundings,  the 
simple  fact  of  the  birds  singing  and 
nesting  there  was  a  guarantee  that  no 
sour  ground  was  about.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  to  be  learned  at  times  by 
taking  heed  of  so-called  trifles.  Tf,  in 
the  course  of  necessary  alterations, 
hedge-banks  that  have  soil  of  a  gener¬ 
ous  nature  are  cleared  away,  nothing 
can  replace  the  insect  life  that  once 
harbored  there,  and  ces’tain  soft- billed 
birds  must  have  certain  insects. 

Caged  nightingales  do  not,  as  some 
think,  require  covering  up  to  make 
them  sing, — that  idea,  like  many  more 
connected  with  kept  birds,  is  simply 
ridiculous  ;  but  the  amount  of  care  and 
thought  required,  when  they  are  kept 
as  pets,  to  make  birds  of  this  kind 
happy  would  hardly  be  credited.  When 
winter  comes,  all  kinds  of  expedients 
have  to  be  resorted  to,  so  that  their 
food  may  in  some  measure  resemble 
that  which  they  would  forage  for  and 
procure  in  a  state  of  nature.  But  it  is 
well  worth  all  the  time  spent  to  see  the 
full-eyed  bird  ruffle  himself  out  and 
cock  his  head  on  one  side  before  he 
comes  down  from  his  perch  to  take 
New  Series. — ^Vol.  LXII.,  No.  8. 


some  dainty  from  your  fingers.  It  is 
necessary  for  some  naturalists  to  keep 
certain  creatures  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
disprove  ideas  about  them  which  have 
unfortunately  got  into  print.  Insects, 
small  fruits,  and  berries  compose  his 
bill  of  fare  in  their  seasons,  and  when 
our  small  fruits  are  ripe  the  nightingale 
is  ready  to  visit  his  winter  quarters  in 
other  lands. 

The  blackcap,  blackcapped-fauvet, 
or  mock-nightingale,  as  it  is  sometimes' 
called,  is  another  singer  by  the  road¬ 
side.  This  bird  is  shy  to  a  degree,  but 
he  will  sing  near  a  road,  a  carriagr- 
drive,  ora  path,  warbling  his  rich  notes 
out.  These  are  not  all  his  own,  for  he 
mimics  other  birds — at  least,  so  far  as 
my  own  hearing  can  be  trusted.  Thick¬ 
ly  foliaged  trees  are  preferred,  where 
he  can  sit  and  sing  to  his  heart’s  con¬ 
tent,  all  unseen.  If  a  clump  of  trees 
are  on  a  lawn  in  front  of  some  home¬ 
stead,  there  you  will  hear  the  biid  wail 
it  out  all  day  long — for,  like  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  the  blackcap  does  sing  at  times 
in  a  wailing  fashion  ;  in  fact,  so  close 
is  the  resemblance  between  these  two 
birds  at  times,  that  if  you  are  not  able 
to  see  the  bird  that  the  song  comes 
from,  you  could  not  tell  one  from  the 
other,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  a  bit  of 
the  blackcap’s  mimicry.  The  bird’s 
notes  are  loud,  clear,  and  rapid  ;  there 
is  not  a  note  of  the  blackbird’s  song  in 
it  all,  but  you  may  detect  some  very 
like  those  softer  notes  that  the  thrush 
gives  out  at  times  when  the  evening 
falls. 

Country  quietness  may  have  much 
to  do  with  impressions,  so  far  as  (he 
strength  of  the  song  of  birds  in  relation 
to  the  small  bodies  the  sounds  proceed¬ 
ed  from  is  to  be  considered  ;  but  more 
than  once  have  I  stopped  in  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  volume  of  sound  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  throat  of  a  blackcap,  just 
overhead,  by  the  side  of  a  road. 

Like  the  song  of  Master  Shufflewings 
(the  hedge-sparrow),  you  hear  no  pre¬ 
paratory  chirps  or  twiddles  ;  out  it  rolls 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  hear  it.  The  nightingale  you 
may  watch,  but  this  bird  is  difficult  to 
inspect  with  your  glasses,  for  cover  he 
will  have  when  he  sings. 

In  summer  heat,  when  those  restless, 
inquisitive,  sharp-biting  creatures,  the 
25 
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fox-terriers,  are  for  a  sliort  time  fast 
asleep  in  the  old  court-yard,  which  is 
shaded  over  by  plane  and  chestnut 
trees  ;  where  not  even  the  clink  from 
a  stable-pail  is  heard  to  break  the  si¬ 
lence  from  under  the  cool  green  leaves 
— that  rich  song  comes  with  startling 
distinctness. 

His  times  for  coming  and  going  are 
the  same  as  those  of  his  larger  relative 
first  noticed.  Some  members  of  this 
species  have  been  seen  here  in  winter  ; 
but  this  is  hardly  worth  notice,  for 
many  birds  of  the  migrant  class  have 
been  met  with  at  different  times  in  se¬ 
vere  weather.  Late  broods,  accidents 
that  all  birds  are  liable  to  more  or  less, 
and  mild  winters,  may  account  in  some 
measure  for  these  variations.  But 
there  is  no  infallible  rule  or  reason  to 
go  by,  for  that  large  plover  the  stone- 
curlew,  a  southern  migrant  certainly, 
has  been  shot  to  my  knowledge  in  most 
severe  weather.  This  bird  was  not  in¬ 
jured  in  any  way,  and  when  it  fell  to 
the  shot  1  had  it. 

The  garden-warbler,  a  bird  about  the 
size  cf  the  whitethroat,  but  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  it,  loves  dearly  to  babble  out 
his. song  close  to  the  highroad.  A  low 
stone  wall  to  divide  tlie  garden  from 
the  road,  and  one  or  two  thick  shrubs 
and  bushes,  are  quite  enough  for  him 
— in  fact,  all  that  he  requires  ;  and  in 
one  or  other  of  them  he  will  sit  and 
sing  to  his  mate  from  morning  to  night. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  traffic  on  the  road, 
all  the  better  ;  the  tramp  of  foot-pas¬ 
sengers  and  the  roll  of  wheels  appear 
to  excite  him  to  fresh  exertions,  and 
he  can  hardly  get  it  all  out  fast  enough. 

Other  singers  and  warblers,  belong¬ 
ing  more  or  less  to  the  same  family,  we 
might  mention  ;  but  my  purpose  in 
this  article  has  only  been  to  direct  at¬ 
tention,  before  fresh  improvements 
cause  them  to  flit  far  away,  to  these 
three  famous  roadside  singers — the 
nightingale,  the  blackcap,  and  the  gar¬ 
den-warbler. 

II.— Covert  Warblers. 

Where  large  heaths  and  commons 
run  continuously  for  miles,  broken  by 
jiohds,  pools,  and  wet  plashes,  wellxiov- 
ered  by  thick  old  furze-coverts  and 
thorn-bushes — both  white  and  black — 


in  such  districts  you  may  expect  to  see 
the  “fuz-wren,”  the  Hartford  warbler, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  fire- 
eyed  chat.  As  the  bird  was  first  no¬ 
ticed  at  Hartford,  or  near  it,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
has  derived  one  of  its  names  from  that 
slight  accident ;  but  ornithological  re¬ 
search  from  that  date  has  extended  in 
all  directions,  and,  at  the  present  time 
although  from  the  small  creature’s 
habits  it  must  be  to  a  certain  extent 
local,  several  places  in  Kent,  Sussex, 
Surrey,  and  Hampshire  are  known  to 
us  where  it  may  be  called  abundant, 
taking  into  consideration  its  hideling 
ways.  The  coloring  of  the  bird  is  as 
quiet  as  its  way  of  living  ;  it  is  dark 
gray  above,  has  a  fan-shaped  tail,  is 
slightly  edged  with  white  on  the  out¬ 
side  feathers,  the  breast  is  warm  chest¬ 
nut,  and  the  under  parts  are  a  dull 
white  ;  and  from  the  tip  of  its  bill  to 
the  end  of  its  tail  it  measures  five 
inches.  No  wonder  that  the  natives 
on  the  borders  of  Surrey  have  christened 
this  bird  the  “  fuz-wren.”  When  his 
haunts  are  invaded,  or  the  little  fellow 
thinks  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
so,  his  excitement  is  something  to  look 
at.  He  is  all  fuss  and  flutter  ;  darting 
out  of  the  furze  and  hanging  over  it, 
with  his  tail-feathers  spread  out  and 
his  crest  raised,  he  chatters  out  his 
Cha-che-che-che,  Cha-cha-che-che-cha. 
as  fast  as  he  can  get  it  out.  Specimens 
of  the  birds  I  could  have  had  very  fre¬ 
quently,  as  well  as  their  nests  and  eggs ; 
but  I  do  not  collect  or  procure  speci¬ 
mens  of  any  wild  creature  for  others, 
nor  will  I  give  the  exact  directions  of 
the  localities  I  wander  over  at  times, 
for  very  good  reason. 

Old  locks  and  miles  of  water-mead¬ 
ows  are  close  to  the  fuz-wren’s  haunts. 
All  our  water  traffic  is  not  yet  done 
with,  for  sleepy  barges  still  come  from 
below,  out  of  the  west,  into  the  river 
Wey. 

It  is  a  wild  district,  and  to  a  great 
extent  a  lonely  one  :  wild  ducks  and 
teals  spring  from  bogs  and  waters  now 
as  they  did  in  Gilbert  White’s  time,  al¬ 
though  linos  of  railways  cut  through 
the  country.  With  the  exception  of 
the  red-deer — these  are  gone — wild  life 
remains  much  like  it  was  one  hundred 
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years  ago  ;  and  some  of  the  people  are 
really,  so  far  as  their  ideas  run  on  cer¬ 
tain  subjects,  which  it  is  not  quite  ex¬ 
pedient  to  mention,  very  like  their  fore¬ 
fathers  were. 

Snipes  and  woodcocks  nest  round 
here  as  they  have  always  done  ;  but  it 
was  not  to  see  these  long-billed  bog- 
rnnners  that  we  roamed  there  lately 
from  morning  to  night — for  they  breed 
close  to  my  own  home— bnc  to  watch, 
go  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  it,  the 
gray-backed,  rufous-breasted  Dartford 
warbler. 

Entomologists  would  have  rare  finds 
in  this  district,  for  the  fuz-wrens  were 
busy  ;  but  the  cover  was,  as  one  of  the 
natives  observed,  “  too  rank  tu  git  in.” 
I  quite  agreed  with  him  on  that  point. 
Natter  jack  toads  are  to  be  seen  travel¬ 
ling  along  at  a  rare  rate,  in  fact  you 
might  say  at  a  run.  There  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  movements  of  this 
striped  natter-jack  and  those  of  the 
common  toad  as  there  is  between  the 
paces  of  a  cart-horse  and  a  trotter. 

Red  vipers  are  too  numerous  here,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told, — the  largest  not 
more  than  fifteen  inches  long,  and  some 
only  ten.  You  can  take  their  measure 
when  you  have  killed  them,  but  you 
certainly  will  not  do  so  before.  They 
hiss  and  swish  about  quite  near  enough 
to  be  pleasant,  when  yon  are  looking 
for  other  creatures  ;  their  movements 
are  remarkably  rapid. 

Insect  plagues  are,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  troublesome  here — ticks,  horse¬ 
flies,  stouts,  and  midges ;  there  are 
others,  but  the  four  mentioned  are  quite 
enough.  In  case  our  readers,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  should  come  in  contact 
with  those  we  have  indicated,  let  me 
suggest  the  remedies.  If  you  find  ticks 
fixed  on  you  about  the  size  of  small 
peas,  sometimes  larger  ones,  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  try  and  pull  them  away  ;  that 
would  be  disastrous.  Carry  a  small 
bottle,  with  a  feather  run  through  the 
cork,  filled  with  olive-oil  and  paraffin 
in  equal  proportions.  Pass  the  feather 
over  their  bodies,  if  they  fix  on  you, 
and  they  will  drop  off  at  once,  rulh 
horse-flies  in  two — that  is  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  with  them  ;  and  after 
one  experience  of  their  torture  you  will 
kill  every  stout  you  can  get  at,  which 
is  easy  enough.  As  to  midges,  don’t 


go  where  they  are  if  you  oan  help  it, 
only  when  necessity  compels  ;  but  the 
mixture  we  have  used  will  give  relief  in 
all  cases.  A  flask  of  whisky  will  never 
be  out  of  place  or  in  the  way.  Practi¬ 
cal  natural  observations  are  charming, 
but  the  hard  work  entailed  in  making 
them  is  at  times  arduous.  You  may 
have  the  very  best  water-tight  boots  that 
can  be  made,  but  after  hours  of  plashy 
tramping  your  feet  get  chilled  :  then 
take  yo*ur  socks  or  stockings  off,  moisten 
the  feet  of  them  with  whisky,  put  them 
on  again,  and  lace  your  boots  up  ;  take 
a  nip  of  the  creetur  as  medicine,  and 
off  you  go  again  all  right.  For  pro- 
vender,  oatmeal  biscuits  are  about  the 
best  you  can  carry  :  a  square  meal  is 
not  to  be  thought  about  before  your 
day’s  work  is  done  ;  and  even  if  you 
required  one,  you  could  not  get  it 
where  I  have  been  recently,  simply  in 
order  that  I  might  look  at  a  small  dull- 
colored  bird.  Moths  of  some  size  I 
know  the  furze-chat  catches  and  kills  ; 
so  do  some  other  birds  when  the  chance 
offers,  for’ 1  have  seen  the  wings  of 
hawk-moths  pulled  from  the  bodies  of 
their  owners.  What  may  be  under 
those  furze  thickets  in  the  shape  of  in¬ 
sect  life,  only  the  birds  that  live  and 
shelter  there  know.  Once,  and  once 
only,  I  crawled  into  one  of  these  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  and  I  have  not  the  least  desire 
to  repeat  the  experiment ;  for  what 
with  one  mishap  and  another,  things 
were  too  much  for  me. 

In  the  drier  parts  of  fnz-wren  land 
that  active  reptile  the  smooth  snake  or 
coronella  can  be  seen,  looking,  when  it 
has  freshly  cast  its  skin,  like  a  living 
band  of  smoked  mother-of-pearl. 

It  will  be  long  before  any  alterations 
of  importance  can  or  will  be  made  in 
this  district,  for  directly  you  are  out  of 
Surrey  you  find  the  confines  of  a  royal 
forest  near  you.  The  district  above 
indicated  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
river  where,  as  the  Arthurian  legend 
has  it,  the  Lily  Maid  of  Astolat,  after 
her  death,  was  carried  upward  on  the 
flood. 

The  grasshopper-warbler,  cricket- 
bird,  or  cricket-chirper,  haunts  spots 
of  a  moister  and,  if  possible,  more  lone¬ 
ly  nature  than  the  one  already  de¬ 
scribed.  On  wide  commons,  all  glisten¬ 
ing  with  summer  showers,  when  the 
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rain  has  ceased  I  have  heard  him  reel¬ 
ing  off  his  song  in  some  thick  tangle 
that  drooped  over  the  water-filled  wheel- 
ruts  in  the  rough  common  road.  There 
is  something  uncanny  about  it  at  times. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  the  stock  out  at  feed 
will  be  resting  as  if  by  one  consent : 
with  the  exception  of  some  patriarchal 
goose  that  is  hanking  out  a  warning  to 
some  straying  gosling,  all  is  as  quiet  as 
it  can  be,  for  birds  do  not  always  sing, 
atmospheric  changes  affecting  them 
greatly.  But  our  cricket-bird  reels 
away  contentedly  enough. 

Just  to  refresh  our  memory,  we  cau¬ 
tiously  pelt  him  out  of  his  sanctuary, 
and  then  for  a  few  moments  we  can  see 
a  bird  about  the  size  of  the  fuz-wren, 
with  a  fan-shaped  tail,  greenish-brown 
with  dark  streaks  on  the  upper  part  of 
it,  of  a  lighter  tint  on  the  breast  and 
under  side,  fussily  darting  here  and 
there,  as  if  it  did  not  know  where  to 
pick  out  the  thickest  bit  of  tangled 
cover,  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  for  it 
never  moves  far  away,  pelt  or  thresh  it 
out  as  you  will. 

How  many  times  in  the  course  of 
long  years  have  I  looked  over  the  gate 
leading  from  one  lonely  farm  into  a 
main  road  near  my  present  home  ! 

There  was  the  house,  and  the  ram¬ 
bling  old  stackyard  beyond,  as  quiet  as 
a  place  could  well  be,  when  all  work 
was  over  for  the  day.  If  it  was  dry 
you  might  see  one  or  two  hares  cross 
the  road,  or  a  partridge  run  toward  the 
hedge,  in  passing  into  the  fields  be¬ 
yond,  but  this  would  be  about  all,  for 
it  was  what  is  called  a  wet  lane.  Wide 
ditches  ran  on  either  side  of  the  green 
stripes  that  bordered  the  cart-way,  and 
these  were  completely  covered  in  by  all 
the  tangle  that  flourishes  in  such  locali- 
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ties.  Moor-hens,  rails,  and  snipes  used 
to  run  there  ;  the  farmer’s  son  springed 
them  ;  and  that  wet  lane,  with  all  its 
rough  coarse  tangle,  was  one  of  the 
favorite  haunts  of  the  “  reeler.” 

Here,  too,  we  have  listened  to  the 
song  of  the  woodlark,  after  the  tree- 
pipit  had  done  his  trilling  for  the  day, 
and  have  compared  the  notes  of  the 
fern-owl  with  those  of  the  grasshopper- 
warbler  near  to  us.  One  was  like  the 
rattle  of  a  pike-winch  going  out  at 
speed,  the  other  was  like  the  soft  wind¬ 
ing  up  of  a  roach-reel.  Grasshopper- 
or  cricket-like  the  note  or  trill  has  been 
called,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference, 
you  will  find,  if  each  has  been  heard 
near  to  the  other.  Even  the  mole- 
cricket— little  frisky  pigs  will  half 
plough  a  moist  meadow  up  in  order  to 
get  these,  if  permitted,  mole-crickets 
being  to  them  what  sweets  are  to  chil¬ 
dren — has  a  different  note  to  the  reeler. 
The  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  1  saw 
two  days  before  mv  article  was  com¬ 
menced  ;  they  had  been  placed  in  the 
tangle  of  a  very  old  orchard. 

Insects  form  the  principal  food  of 
this  species,  which  in  one  respect  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  Hartford  warbler.  The 
latter  bird  remains  with  us  all  the  year 
round,  the  grasshopper- warbler  is  a 
migrant.  In  pursuit  of  the  rarer  birds 
— or  we  had  better  say  the  shyest,  for 
birds  are  only  rare  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing — I  have  lately  been  led  into  places 
of  great  beauty,  quite  away  from  all 
tracks  or  paths  of  any  kind.  Not  that 
life  is  abundant  in  such  places,  for  it  is 
not  so  ;  indeed  all  I  have  seen  that 
might  be  called  worth  seeing,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  has  come  before  me  not 
far  from  the  dwelling-places  of  man.— 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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There  are  also  modern  gardens  in 
Italy,  and  in  such  I  have  spent  many 
pleasant  hours.  But  that  has  been 
part  of  my  life  of.  reality,  which  con¬ 
cerns  only  my  friends  and  myself.  The 
gardens  I  would  speak  about  are  those 
in  which  I  have  lived  the  life  of  the 


fancy,  and  into  which  I  may  lead  the 
idle  thoughts  of  my  readers. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  garden.  I  make  this  remark 
because  there  have  been  very  fine  gar¬ 
dens  without  any  flowers  at  all ;  in  fact, 
when  the  art  of  gardening  reached  its 
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height,  it  took  to  despising  its  original 
material,  as,  at  one  time,  people  came 
to  sing  so  well  that  it  was  considered 
vulgar  to  have  any  voice.  There  is  a 
magnificent  garden  near  Pescia,  in 
Tuf'cany,  built  in  terraces  against  a 
hillside,  with  wonderful  waterworks, 
which  give  you  shower  baths  when  you 
expect  them  least ;  and  in  this  garden, 
surrounded  by  the  trimmest  box  hedges, 
there  bloom  only  imperishable  blos- 
soms  of  variegated  pebbles  and  chalk. 
That  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  A 
similar  garden,  near  Genoa,  consisting 
of  marble  mosaics  and  colored  bits  of 
glass,  with  a  peach  tree  on  a  wall,  and 
an  old  harpsichord  on  the  doorstep  to 
serve  instead  of  bell  or  knocker,  1  am 
told  of  by  a  friend,  who  pretends  to 
have  spent  her  youth  in  it.  But  I  sus¬ 
pect  her  to  be  of  supernatural  ori¬ 
gin,  and  this  garden  to  exist  only  in 
the  world  of  Ariosto’s  enchantresses, 
whence  she  originally  hails.  To  return 
to  my  first  remark,  it  is  pleasant,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  flowers  in  a  garden, 
though  not  necessary.  We  moderns 
have  flowers,  and  no  gardens.  1  must 
protest  against  such  a  state  of  things. 
Still  worse  is  it  to  suppose  that  you  can 
get  a  garden  by  running  up  a  wall  or 
planting  a  fence  round  a  field,  a  wood, 
or  any  portion  of  what  is  vaguely  called 
nature.  Gardens  have  nothing  to  do 
with  nature,  or  not  much.  Save  the 
garden  of  Eden,  which  was  perhaps  no 
more  a  garden  than  certain  London 
streets  so  called,  gardens  are  always 
primarily  the  work  of  man.  I  say 
primarily,  for  these  outdoor  habita¬ 
tions,  where  man  weaves  himself  car¬ 
pets  of  grass  and  gravel,  cuts  himself 
walls  out  of  ilex  or  hornbeam,  and  fits 
on  as  roof  so  much  of  blue  day  or  of 
starspecked,  moonsilvered  night,  are 
never  perfect  until  Time  has  furnished 
it  all  with  his  weather  stains  and 
mosses,  and  Fancy,  having  given  no¬ 
tice  to  the  original  occupants,  has  hand¬ 
ed  it  into  the  charge  of  gentle  little 
owls  and  fur-gloved  bats,  and  of  other 
tenants,  human  in  shape,  but  as  shy 
and  solitary  as  they. 

That  is  a  thing  of  our  days,  or  little 
short  of  them.  I  should  be  curious  to 
know  something  of  early  Italian  gar¬ 
dens,  long  ago  ;  long  before  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  Roman  Caesars  had  reap¬ 


peared,  with  their  rapacity  and  pride, 
m  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  I 
imagine  those  beginnings  to  have  been 
humble  ;  the  garden  of  the  early  mid¬ 
dle  ages  to  have  been  a  thing  more  for 
utility  than  pleasure,  and  not  at  all  for 
ostentation.  For  the  garden  of  the 
castle  is  necessarily  small ;  and  the  plot 
of  ground  between  the  inner  and  outer 
rows  of  walls,  where  corn  or  hay  might 
be  grown  for  the  horses,  is  not  likely 
to  be  given  up  exclusively  to  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  lilies  and  gillyflowers  ;  salads  and 
roots  must  grow  there,  and  onions  and 
leeks,  for  it  is  not  always  convenient 
to  get  vegetables  from  the  villages  be¬ 
low,  particularly  when  there  are  ene¬ 
mies  or  disbanded  pillaging  mercenaries 
about ;  hence,  also,  there  will  be  fewer 
roses  than  vines,  pears,  or  apples, 
spaliered  against  the  castle  wall.  On 
the  other  hand  the  burgher  of  the 
towns  begins  by  beinga  very  small  arti¬ 
san  or  shopkeeper,  and,  even  when  he 
lends  money  to  kings  of  England  and 
emperors,  and  is  part  owner  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  he  keeps  his  house  with 
businesslike  frugality.  Whatever  they 
lavished  on  churches,  frescoes,  libra¬ 
ries,  and  pageants,  the  citizens,  even  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  whose  wives  and 
daughters  still  mended  the  linen  and 
waited  at  table,  are  not  likely  to  have 
seen  in  their  villa  more  than  a  kind  of 
rural  place  of  business,  whence  to  check 
factors  and  peasants,  where  to  store 
wine  and  oil,  and  from  whose  garden, 
barely  inclosed  from  the  fields,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  fruit  and  flowers  for  their 
table.  I  think  that  mediaeval  poetry 
nad  tales  have  led  me  to  this  notion. 
There  is  little  mention  in  them  of  a 
garden  as  such  :  the  Proven9al  lovers 
meet  in  orchards — “  en  un  verger  soz 
folha  d’albespi” — where  the  May  bushes 
grow  among  the  almond  trees.  Boc¬ 
caccio  and  the  Italians  more  usually 
employ  the  word  orto,  which  has  lost 
its  Latin  signification,  and  is  a  place, 
as  we  learn  from  the  context,  planted 
with  fruit  trees  and  with  pot-herbs,  the 
sage  which  brought  misfortune  on  poor 
Simona,  and  the  sweet  basil  which 
Lisabetta  watered,  as  it  grew  out  of 
Lorenzo’s  head,  “  only  with  rosewater, 
or  that  of  orange  flowers,  or  with  her 
own  tears.”.  A  friend  of  mine  has 
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painted  a  picture  of  another  of  Boccac¬ 
cio’s  ladies,  Madonna  Dianora,  visiting 
the  garden,  which  (to  the  confusion  of 
her  virtuous  stratagem)  the  enamored 
Ansaldo  has  made  to  bloom  in  Jan¬ 
uary  by  magic  arts  :  a  little  picture 
full  of  the  quaint  lovely  details  of  Del- 
lo’s  wedding  chests,  the  charm  of  the 
roses  and  Hlies,  the  plashing  foun¬ 
tains  and  birds  singing  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  wintry  trees  and  snow-shroud¬ 
ed  fields,  the  dainty  youths  and  damsels 
treading  their  wa^  among  the  flowers, 
looking  like  tulips  and  ranunculus 
themselves  in  their  fur  and  brocade. 
But  although  in  this  story  Boccaccio 
employs  the  word  giardino  instead  of 
orto,  1  think  we  must  imagine  that 
magic  flower  garden  rather  as  a  corner 
— they  still  exist  on  every  hillside — of 
orchard  connected  with  the  fields  of 
wheat  and  olives  below  by  the  long  tun¬ 
nels  of  vine  trellis,  and  dying  away  into 
them  with  the  great  tufts  of  lavender 
and  rosemary  and  fennel  on  the  grassy 
bank  under  the  cherry  trees.  It  is  a 
piece  of  terraced  ground  along  which 
the  water — spurted  from  the  dolphin’s 
mouth  or  the  siren’s  breasts — runs 
through  walled  channels,  refreshing 
impartially  violets  and  salads,  lilies  and 
tall  flowering  onions,  under  the  branches 
of  the  peach  tree  and  the  pomegranate, 
to  where,  in  the  shade  of  the  great  pink 
oleander  tufts,  it  pours  out  below  into 
the  big  tank,  for  the  maids  to  rinse 
their  linen  in  the  evening,  and  the 
peasants  to  fill  their  cans  to  water  the 
bedded-out  tomatoes,  and  the  potted 
clove  pinks  in  the  shadow  of  the  house. 

The  Blessed  Virgin’s  garden  is  like 
that,  where,  as  she  prays  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  the  gracious  fxabriel  flut¬ 
ters  on  to  one  knee  (hushing  the  sound 
of  his  wings  lest  he  startle  her)  through 
the  pale  green  sky,  the  deep  blue-green 
valley  ;  and  you  may  still  see  in  the 
Tuscan  fields  clumps  of  cypresses  clip¬ 
ped  wheel  shape,  which  might  mark  the 
very  spot. 

The  transition  from  this  orchard-gar¬ 
den,  this  orto,  of  the  old  Italian  novel¬ 
ists  and  painters,  to  the  architectural 
garden  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  is  indicated  in  some  of  the 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the 
Hypnerolomachia  Poliphili,  a  sort  of 
handbook  of  antiquities  in  the  shape 
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of  a  novel,  written  by  Fra  Francesco 
Colonna,  and  printed  at  Venice  about 
1480.  Here  we  find  trees  and  hedges 
treated  as  brick  and  stone  work  :  walls, 
niches,  colonnades,  cut  out  of  ilex  and 
laurel  ;  statues,  vases,  peacocks  clipped 
in  box  and  yew  ;  moreover  antiquities, 
busts,  inscriptions,  broken  altars  and 
triumphal  arches,  temples  to  the  Graces 
and  Venus,  stuck  about  the  place  very 
much  as  we  find  them  in  the  Itoinan 
villas  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  But  I  doubt  whether 
the  Hypnerotomachia  can  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  gardens  of  Colonna’s 
own  days.  I  think  his  descriptions  are 
rather  of  what  his  archaeological  lore 
made  him  long  for,  and  what  came  in 
time,  when  antiques  were  more  plenti¬ 
ful  than  in  the  early  Renaissance,  and 
the  monuments  of  the  ancients  could 
be  incorporated  freely  into  the  gardens. 
For  the  classic  Italian  garden  is  essen¬ 
tially  Roman  in  origin  ;  it  could  have 
arisen  only  on  the  top  of  ancient  walls 
and  baths,  its  shape  suggested  by  the 
ruins  below,  its  ornaments  dug  up  in 
the  planting  of  the  trees  ;  and  until 
the  time  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X., 
Rome  was  still  a  mediaeval  city,  feudal 
and  turbulent,  in  whose  outskirts,  for¬ 
ever  overrun  by  baronial  squabbles,  no 
sane  man  would  have  built  himself  a 
garden,  and  in  whose  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  castles  were  more  to  be  expected 
than  belvederes  and  orangeries.  In¬ 
deed,  by  the  side  of  quaint  arches  and 
temples,  and  labyrinths  which  look  like 
designs  for  a  box  of  toys,  we  find 
among  the  illustrations  of  Rolifilo  vari¬ 
ous  charming  woodcuts  showing  bits  of 
vine  trellis,  of  tank  and  of  fountain, 
on  the  small  scale,  and  in  the  domestic, 
quite  unclassic  style  of  the  Italian 
burgher’s  garden.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  dei 
Medici,  of  Catherine  Oornaro  at  Asolo, 
of  the  Gonzagas  near  Mantua,  of  the 
Estensi  at  Scandiano  and  Sassuolo, 
were  kitchen  gardens  like  those  of  Isa¬ 
bella’s  basil  pot.  They  had  waterworks 
already,  and  aviaries  full  of  costly 
birds,  and  inclosures  where  camels  and 
giraffes  were  kept  at  vast  expense,  and 
parks  with  deer  and  fish  ponds  ;  they 
were  the  garden  of  the  castle,  of  the 
farm,  magnified  and  made  magnificent, 
spread  over  a  large  extent  of  ground. 
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But  they  were  not,  any  more  than  are 
the  gardens  of  Boiardo’s  and  Ariosto’s 
enchautiesses  (copied  by  Spenser),  the 
typical  Italian  gardens  of  later  days. 

And  here,  having  spoken  of  that 
rare  and  learned  Hypnerotoinachia 
Polipliili  (which,  by  the  way,  any  one 
who  wishes  to  bo  instructed,  sickened, 
and  bored  for  many  days  together,  may 
now  read  in  Monsieur  Claudius  Pope- 
lin’s  French  translation),  it  is  well  I 
should  state  that  for  the  rest  of  this 
dissertation  I  have  availed  myself  of 
neither  the  British  Mttseunif  nor  the 
National  Library  of  Paris,  nor  the 
Library  of  South  Kensington  (the 
italics  seem  necessary  to  show  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  those  haunts  of  learning), 
but  merely  of  the  light  of  my  own  poor 
intellect.  For  I  do  not  think  I  care  to 
lead  about  gardens  among  foolscap  and 
inkstains,  pounce  and  printed  forms  ; 
in  fact  I  doubt  whether  1  care  to  read 
about  them  at  all,  save  in  Boccaccio  and 
Ariosto,  Spenser  and  Tasso  ;  though  I 
hope  that  my  readers  will  bo  more  lit¬ 
erary  characters  than  myself. 

The  climate  of  Italy  (moving  on  in 
my  discourse)  renders  it  difficult  and 
almost  impossible  to  have  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  ground  all  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  After  the  magnificent  efflores¬ 
cence  of  May  and  June,  the  soil  cakes 
into  the  consistence  of  terra  cotta,  and 
the  sun,  which  has  expanded  and  with¬ 
ered  the  roses  and  lilies  and  vines  with 
such  marvellous  rapidity,  toasts  every¬ 
thing  like  so  much  corn  or  maize. 
Very  few  herbaceous  flowers— the  faith¬ 
ful,  friendly,  cheerful  zinnias,  for  in¬ 
stance — can  continue  blooming  ;  and 
the  oleander,  become  more  brilliantly 
rose-color  with  every  additional  week’s 
drought,  triumphs  over  empty  beds. 
Flowers  in  Italy  are  a  crop  like  corn, 
hemp,  or  beans  ;  you  must  be  satisfied 
with  fallow  soil  when  they  are  over.  I 
say  these  things,  learned  by  some  bitter 
experience  of  flowerless  summers,  to 
explain  why  Italian  flower  gardening 
mainly  takes  refuge  in  pots — from  the 
great  ornamented  lemon  jars  down  to 
the  pots  of  carnations,  double  gera¬ 
niums,  tuberoses,  and  jasmines  on  every 
wall,  on  every  ledge  or  window-sill ;  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  even  the  famous 
sweet  basil,  and  with  it  young  Loren¬ 
zo’s  head,  had  to  be  planted  in  a  pot. 


Now  this  poverty  of  flower-beds  and 
richness  of  pots  made  it  easy  and  natu¬ 
ral  for  the  Italian  garden  to  become, 
like  the  Moorish  one,  a  place  of  mere 
greenery  and  water,  a  palace  whose 
fountains  plashed  in  sunny  yards  waited 
in  with  myrtle  and  laurel,  in  myste¬ 
rious  chambers  roofed  over  with  ilex 
and  box. 

And  this  it  became.  Moderately  at 
first ;  a  few  hedges  of  box  and  cypress 
— exhaling  its  resinous  breath  in  the 
sunshine — leading  up  to  the  long,  flat 
Tuscan  house,  with  its  tower  or  pil¬ 
lared  loggia  under  the  roof  to  take  the 
air  and  dry  linen  ;  a  few  quaintly  cut 
trees  set  here  and  there,  along  with  the 
twisted  mulberry  tree  wjiere  the  family 
drank  its  wine  and  ate  its  fruit  of  an 
evening  ;  a  little  grove  of  ilexes  to  the 
back,  in  whose  shade  you  could  sleep 
while  the  cicalas  buzzed  at  noon  ;  some 
cypresses  gathered  together  into  a 
screen,  just  to  separate  the  garden 
from  the  olive-yard  above  ;  gradually 
perhaps  a  balustrade  set  at  the  end  of 
the  bowling-green,  that  you  might  see, 
even  from  a  distance,  the  shimmery 
blue  valley  below,  the  pale-blue  distant 
hills  ;  and  if  you  had  it,  some  antique 
statue,  not  good  enough  for  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  town  house,  set  on  the  bal¬ 
ustrade  or  against  the  tree  ;  also  where 
water  was  plentiful,  a  little  grotto 
scooped  out  under  that  semicircular 
screen  of  cypresses.  A  very  modest 
place,  but  differing  essentially  from  the 
orchard  and  kitchen  garden  of  the 
mediaeval  burgher,  and  out  of  which 
came  something  immense  and  unique 
— the  classic  Roman  villa. 

For  your  new  garden,  your  real  Ital¬ 
ian  garden,  brings  in  a  new  element — 
that  of  perspective,  architecture,  deco¬ 
ration  ;  the  irees  used  as  building  ma¬ 
terial,  the  lie  of  the  land  as  theatre 
arrangements,  the  water  as  the  most 
docile  and  multiform  stage  property. 
Now  think  what  would  happen  when 
such  ^rdens  begin  to  be  made  in  Rome. 
The  Pope’s  nephew  can  inclose  vast 
tracts  of  land,  expropriated  by  some 
fine  sweeping  fiscal  injustice,  or  by  the 
great  expropriator*,  fever,  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town,  and  there  place  his 
casino,  at  first  a  mere  summer-house, 
whither  to  roll  of  spring  evenings  in 
stately  coaches  and  breathe  the  air  with 
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a  few  friends  ;  then  gradually  a  huge 
house,  with  its  suites  of  guests’  cham¬ 
bers,  stables,  chapel,  orangery,  collec¬ 
tion  of  statues  aud  pictures,  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  smaller  houses,  belvederes,  cir¬ 
cuses,  and  what  not !  And  around 
the  house  His  Eminence  or  His  Serene 
Excellency  may  lay  out  his  garden. 
Now  go  where  you  may  in  the  outskirts 
of  Rome,  you  are  sure  to  find  ruins — 
great  aqueduct  arches,  temples  half 
standing,  gigantic  terrace  works  be¬ 
longing  to  some  baths  or  palace  hidden 
beneath  the  earth  and  vegetation.  Hero 
you  have,  naturally,  an  element  of 
architectural  ground-plan  and  decora¬ 
tion  which  is  easily  followed  :  the  ter¬ 
races  of  quincunxes,  the  symmetrical 
groves,  the  long  flights  of  steps,  the 
triumphal  arches,  the  big  ponds,  come, 
as  it  were,  of  themselves,  obeying  the 
order  of  what  is  below.  And  from 
underground,  everywhere,  issues  a  le¬ 
gion  of  statues,  headless,  armless,  in 
all  stages  of  mutilation,  who  are  chari¬ 
tably  mended,  and  take  their  place, 
mute  sentinels,  white  and  earth-stained, 
at  every  intersecting  box  hedge,  under 
every  ilex  grove,  beneath  the  cypresses 
of  each  sweeping  hillside  avenue,  wher¬ 
ever  a  tree  can  make  a  niche  or  a  bough 
a  canopy.  Also  vases,  sarcophagi, 
baths,  little  altars,  columns,  reliefs  by 
the  score  and  hundred,  to  be  stuck 
about  everywhere,  let  into  every  wall, 
clapped  on  the  top  of  every  gable,  every 
fountain,  stacked  up  iu  every  empty 
space. 

Among  these  inhabitants  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Caesar,  Lucullus,  or  Sallust, 
who,  after  their  thousand  years’  sleep, 
pierce  through  the  earth  into  new  gar¬ 
dens,  of  crimson  cardinals  and  purple 
princes,  each  fattened  on  his  predeces¬ 
sors’  spoils — Medici,  Farnesi,  Peretti, 
Aldobrandini,  Ludovisi,  Kospegliosi, 
Borghese,  Pamphily — among  this  hum¬ 
ble  people  of  stone,  I  would  say  a  word 
of  garden  Hermes  and  their  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  There  they  stand,  squeezing 
from  out  their  triangular  sheath  the 
stout  pectorals  veined  with  rust, 
scarred  with  corrosions,  under  the 
ilexes,  whose  drip,  drip,  through  all 
the  rainy  days  and  nights  of  those  an¬ 
cient  times  and  these  modern  ones  has 
gradually  eaten  away  an  eye  here,  a 
cheek  there,  making  up  for  the  loss  by 
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gilding  the  hair  with  lichens,  and  mat¬ 
ting  the  beard  with  green  ooze,  patched 
chin,  and  restored  nose,  giving  them 
an  odd  look  of  fierce  German  duellists. 

Have  they  been  busts  of  Caesars,  hastily 
ordered  on  the  accession  of  some  Tibe¬ 
rius  or  Nero,  hastily  sent  to  alter  into 
Caligula  or  Galba,  or  pitched  into  the 
Tiber,  on  to  the  top  of  the  monster 
Emperor’s  body  after  that  had  been 
properly  hauled  through  the  streets? 

Or  are  they  philosophers,  at  your 
choice,  Plato  or  Aristotle  or  Zeno  or 
Epicurus,  once  presiding  over  the  rolls 
of  poetry  and  science  in  some  noble’s 
or  some  rhetor’s  library  ?  Or  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  featureless  block,  smil¬ 
ing  foolishly  with  its  orbless  eye-sockets 
and  worn-out  mouth,  may  have  had, 
once  upon  a  time,  a  nose  from  Phidias’s 
hand,  a  pair  of  cupid  lips  carved  by 
Praxiteles  ? 

A  book  of  seventeenth-century  prints, 

“  The  Gardens  of  Rome,  with  their 
plans  raised  and  seen  in  perspective, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  Giov.  Battista 
Falda,  at  the  printing-house  of  Gio. 
Giacomo  de’  Rossi,  at  the  sign  of  Paris, 
near  the  church  of  the  Pace  in  Rome,” 
brings  home  to  one,  with  the  names  of 
the  architects  who  laid  them  out,  that 
these  Roman  villas  are  really  a  kind  of 
architecture  cut  out  of  living,  instead 
of  dead,  timber.  To  this  new  kind  of 
architecture  belongs  a  new  kind  of 
sculpture.  The  antiques  do  well  in 
their  niches  of  box  and  laurel  under 
their  canopy  of  hanging  ilex  boughs ; 
they  are,  m  their  weather-stained, 
mutilated  condition,  another  sort  of 
natural  material  fit  for  the  artist’s  use, 
but  the  old  sculpture  being  thus  in  a 
way  assimilated,  through  the  operation 
of  earth,  wind,  and  rain,  into  tree- 
trunks  and  mossy  boulders,  a  new 
sculpture  arises  undertaking  to  make 
of  marble  something  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  impression  of  the  trees  and 
waters,  wave  its  jagged  outlines  like 
the  trees,  twist  its  supple  limbs  like 
the  fountains.  It  is  high  time  that 
some  one  should  stop  the  laughing  and 
sniffing  at  this  gnat  sculpture  of  Ber-V 
nini  aud  his  Italian  and  French  fol- 

*  The  reader  may  imagine  my  pride  when  I 
found,  in  Fnrtwangler’a  great  book  of  arehas-  \ 
ology,  that  an  original  head  by  Scopas  actually  | 
stands  beneath  a  roae-trellia  in  Villa  Medici. 
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lowers,  the  last  spontaneous  outcome  of 
the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  of  the  deco¬ 
rative  sculpture  which  worked  in  union 
with  place  and  light  and  surroundings. 
Mistaken  as  indoor  decoration,  as  free 
statuary  in  the  sense  of  the  antique, 
this  sculpture  has  after  all  given  us  the 
only  works  which  are  thoroughly  right 
in  the  open  air,  among  the  waving 
trees,  the  mad  vegetation  which  sprouts 
under  the  moist,  warm  Roman  sky, 
from  every  inch  of  masonry  and  trav¬ 
ertine.  They  are  comic,  of  course, 
looked  at  in  all  the  details,  those  angels 
who  smirk  and  gesticulate  with  the 
emblems  of  the  Rassion,  those  popes 
and  saints  who  stick  out  colossal  toes 
and  print  on  the  sky  gigantic  hands, 
on  the  parapets  of  bridges  and  the 
gables  of  churches  ;  but  imagine  them 
replaced  by  fine  classic  sculpture — stiff 
manikins  struggling  with  the  over¬ 
whelming  height,  the  crushing  huge¬ 
ness  of  all  things  Roman  ;  little  tin  sol¬ 
diers  lost  in  the  sky,  instead  of  those 
gallant  theatrical  creatures  swaggering 
among  the  clouds,  pieces  of  wind-torn 
cloud,  petrified  for  the  occasion,  them¬ 
selves  !  Think  of  Bernini’s  Apollo  and 
Daphne  ;  a  group  unfortunately  kept 
in  a  palace  room,  with  whose  right 
angles  its  every  outline  swears,  but 
which,  if  placed  in  a  garden,  would  be 
the  very  summing  up  of  all  garden  and 
park  impressions  in  the  waving,  cir¬ 
cling  lines,  yet  not  without  a  niminy 
piminy  restraint  of  the  draperies,  the 
limbs,  the  hair  turning  to  clustered 
leaves,  the  body  turning  to  smooth 
bark,  of  the  flying  nymph  and  the  pur¬ 
suing  god. 

The  great  creation  of  this  Bernini 
school,  which  shows  it  as  the  sculpture 
born  of  gardens,  is  the  fountain.  No 
one  till  the  seventeenth  century  had 
guessed  what  might  be  the  relations  of 
stone  and  water,  each  equally  obedient 
to  the  artist’s  hand.  The  mediaeval 
Italian  fountain  is  a  tank,  a  huge  wash- 
tub  fed  from  lions’  months,  as  if  by 
taps,  and  ornamented,  more  or  less, 
with  architectural  and  sculptured  de¬ 
vices.  In  the  Renaissance  we  get  com¬ 
plicated  works  of  art — Neptunes  with 
tridents  throne  above  sirens  squeezing 
their  breasts,  and  cupids  riding  on  dol- 

Ehins,  like  the  beautiful  fountain  of 
ologna ;  or  boys  poised  on  one  foot, 


holding  up  tortoises,  like  Rafael’s  Tar- 
tarughe  of  Piazza  Mattei  ;  more  elabo¬ 
rate  devices  still,  like  the  one  of  the 
villa  at  Bagnaia,  near  Viterbo.  But 
these  fountains  do  equally  well  when 
dry,  equally  well  translated  into  bronze 
or  silver,  they  are  wonderful  salt-cellars 
or  fruit-dishes  ;  everything  is  delight¬ 
ful  except  the  water,  which  spurts  in 
meagre  threads  as  from  a  garden-hose. 
They  are  the  fitting  ornament  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  where  there  is  pure  drinking 
water  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ; 
of  Bologna,  where  there  is  never  any 
at  all.  The  seventeenth  century  made 
a  very  different  thing  of  its  fountains 
— something  as  cool,  as  watery,  as  the 
jets  which  gurgle  and  splash  in  Moor¬ 
ish  gardeneand  halls  ;  and  full  of  form 
and  fancy  withal,  the  water  never  alone, 
but  accompanied  by  its  watery  sugges¬ 
tion  of  power  and  will  and  whim. 
They  are  so  absolutely  right,  these 
Roman  fountains  of  the  Bernini  school, 
that  we  are  apt  to  take  them  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  as  if  the  horses  had  reared 
between  the  spurts  from  below  and  the 
gushes  and  trickles  above  ;  as  if  the 
Triton  had  been  draped  with  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  his  horn  ;  as  if  the  Moor 
with  his  turban,  the  Asiatic  with  his 
veil,  the  solemn  Egyptian  river  god 
had  basked  and  started  back  with  the 
lion  and  the  seahorse  among  the  small 
cataracts  breaking  into  foam  in  the 
pond,  the  sheets  of  water  dropping, 
prefiguring  icicles,  lazily  over  the  rocks, 
all  stained  black  by  the  north  winds 
and  yellow  by  the  lichen  ;  all  always, 
always,  in  those  Roman  gardens  and 
squares,  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
naUiral  objects,  perfect  and  not  more 
to  be  wondered  at  than  the  water-en¬ 
circled  rocks  of  the  mountains  and  sea¬ 
shores.  Such  art  as  this  cannot  be 
done  jiistice  to  with  the  pen  ;  diagrams 
would  be  necessary,  showing  how  in 
every  case  the  lines  of  the  sculpture 
harmonize  subtly,  or  clash  to  be  more 
subtly  harmonized,  with  the  movement, 
the  immensely  varied,  absolutely  spon¬ 
taneous  movement  of  the  water  ;  the 
sculptor,  become  infinitely  modest, 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  work,  to 
make  it  absolutely  uninteresting  in  it¬ 
self,  as  a  result  of  the  hours  and  days 
he  must  have  spent  watching  the  mag¬ 
nificent  manners  and  exquisite  tricks 
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of  natural  waterfalls — nay,  the  mere 
bursting  alongside  of  breakwaters,  the 
jutting  up  between  stones,  of  every 
trout-stream  and  milldam.  It  is  not 
till  we  perceive  its  absence  (in  the  foun¬ 
tains,  for  instance,  of  modern  Paris) 
that  we  appreciate  this  Roman  art  of 
water  sculpture.  Meanwhile  we  accept 
the  fountains  as  we  accept  the  whole 
magnificent  harmony  of  nature  and  art 
— nature  tutored  by  art,  art  fostered 
by  nature — of  the  Roman  villas,  undu¬ 
lating,  with  their  fringe  of  pines  and 
oaks,  over  the  hillocks  and  dells  of  the 
Campagna,  or  stacked  up  proudly, 
vineyards  and  woods  all  round,  on  the 
steep  sides  of  Alban  and  Sabine  hills. 

This  book  of  engravings  of  the  villas 
of  the  Serene  Princes  Aldobrandini, 
Pamphily,  Borghese,  and  so  forth, 
brings  home  to  us  another  fact,  to  wit, 
that  the  original  owners  and  layers  out 
thereof  must  have  had  but  little  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  them.  There  they  go  in  their 
big  coaches,  among  the  immense  bows 
and  curtsies  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  dapper  ecclesiastics  whom  they 
meet :  princes  in  feathers  and  luces, 
and  cardinals  in  silk  and  ermine.  But 
the  delightful  gardens  on  which  they 
are  being  complimented  are  meanwhile 
mere  dreadful  little  plantations,  like  a 
nurseryman’s  squares  of  cabbages,  you 
would  think,  rather  than  groves  of 
ilexes  and  cypresses ;  for,  alas,  the 
greatest  princes,  the  most  magnificent 
cardinals,  cannot  bribe  Time,  or  hustle 
him  to  hurry  up. 

And  thus  the  gardens  were  planted 
and  grew.  For  whom  ?  Certainly  not 
for  the  men  of  those  days,  who  would 
doubtless  have  been  merely  shocked 
could  they  have  seen  or  foreseen.  .  .  . 
For  their  ghosts  perhaps  ?  Scarcely. 
A  friend  of  mine,  in  whose  information 
on  such  matters  I  have  implicit  belief, 
assures  me  that  it  is  not  the  whole 
ghosts  of  the  ladies  and  cavaliers  of 
long  ago  who  haunt  the  gardens  ;  not 
the  ghost  of  their  everyday,  humdrum 
likeness  to  ourselves,  but  the  ghost  of 
certain  moments  of  their  existence,  cer¬ 
tain  rustlings,  and  shimmerings  of  their 
personality ;  their  waywardness,  mo¬ 
mentary  transcendent  graces  and  gra- 
ciousness,  unaccountable  wistfulness 
and  sorrow  ;  certain  looks  of  the  face 
and  certain  tones  of  the  voice  (perhaps 
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none  of  the  steadiest)  ;  things  that 
seemed  to  die  away  into  nothing  on 
earth,  but  which  have  permeated  their 
old  haunts,  clung  to  the  statues  with 
the  ivy,  risen  and  fallen  with  the  plash 
of  the  fountains,  and  which  now  ex¬ 
hale  in  the  breath  of  the  honeysuckle 
and  murmur  in  the  voice  of  the  birds, 
in  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  and  the  high* 
invading  grasses.  There  are  some  verses 
of  Verlaine’s,  which  come  to  me  al¬ 
ways,  on  the  melancholy  minuet  tune 
to  which  Monsieur  Faure  has  set  them, 
as  I  walk  in  those  Italian  gaideus,  Ro¬ 
man  and  Florentine,  walk  in  the  spirit 
as  well  as  in  the  flesh  : 

Yotre  ame  est  nn  paysage  choiai 

Qae  vont  charmaut  masques  et  bergamasques 

Jonant  du  luth  et  quasi 

Tristes  sous  leurs  deguisements  fautasqueg. 

Tout  en  chantant  sur  le  mode  mineur 

L’amour  vainqueur  et  la  vie  oppoitune, 

Ils  n’ont  pas  I’air  de  croire  a  leur  bonheur  ; 

Et  leur  chanson  se  mgle  au  clair  de  lune  : 

Au  calme  clair  de  lune  triste  et  bean 
Qui  fait  rever  les  oiseaux  dans  les  arbres 
Et  sangloter  d’extaso  les  jets  d’eau, 

Les  grands  jets  d’ean  sveltes  parmi  les  mar- 
bres. 

And  this  leads  me  to  wonder  what 
these  gardens  must  be  when  tlie  key  has 
turned  in  their  rusty  gates,  and  the 
doorkeeper  gone  to  sleepnnder  the  gun 
hanging  from  its  nail.  What  must 
such  places  be,  Mondragone,  for  in¬ 
stance,  near  Frascati,  and  the  deserted 
Villa  Pucci  near  Signa,  during  the 
great  May  nights,  when  my  own  small 
scrap  of  garden,  not  beyond  kitchen 
sounds  and  servants’  lamps,  is  made 
wonderful  and  magical  by  the  scents 
which  rise  up,  by  the  song  of  the  night¬ 
ingales,  the  dances  of  the  fireflies,  copy¬ 
ing  in  the  darkness  below  the  figures 
which  are  footed  by  the  nimble  stars 
above  ?  Into  such  rites  as  these,  which 
the  poetry  of  the  past  jtractises  with 
the  poetry  of  summer  nights,  one  durst 
not  penetrate,  save  after  leaving  one’s 
vulgar  flesh,  one’s  habits,  one’s  realities 
outside  the  gate. 

And  since  I  have  mentioned  gates,  I 
must  not  forget  one  other  sort  of  old 
Italian  garden,  perhaps  the  most  poeti¬ 
cal  and  pathetic — the  garden  that  has 
ceased  to  exist.  You  meet  it  along 
every  Italian  highroad  or  country  lane  : 
a  piece  of  field,  tender  green  with  the 
short  wheat  in  .vinter,  brown  and 
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orange  with  the  dried  maize  husks  and 
seeding  sorghum  iu  summer,  the  wide 
grass  path  still  telling  of  coaches  that 
once  rolled  in,  a  big  stone  bench,  with 
sweeping  shell-like  back,  under  the 
rosemary  bushes  ;  and,  facing  the  road, 
between  solemnly  grouped  cypresses  or 


stately  marshalled  poplais,  a  gate  of 
charming  ironwork,  standing  open  be¬ 
tween  its  scroll-work  masonry  and 
empty  vases,  under  its  coroneted 
escutcheon.  The  gate  that  leads  to 
nowhere. — Longman's  Magazine. 


A  STUDY  OF  EAST  SUFFOLK. 

BY  GEORGE  M.  M’cRIE. 


Wooded  Sussex,*  fruitful  Kent, 
sleepy  Essex,  and  silly  Stiff  oik!  This 
last  is  a  palpable  misnomer";  for  “  there¬ 
by  hangs  a  tale.”  Not  only  is  there 
nothing  ‘‘  silly,”  in  the  sense  of  stupid 
or  foolish,  about  Suffolk  or  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  the  very  appellation  shows  itself 
to  be  the  weak-minded  invention  of  an 
enemy,  himself  lacking  in  brains.  For 
the  word  “  silly”  throughout  East  An¬ 
glia,  as  also  in  the  West  of  England,  is 
not  customarily  used  in  the  sense  of 
foolish,  but  as  meaning  weak  or  feeble 
in  the  bodily  powers.  “  You  do  look 
silly  this  morning  !”  is  a  local  saluta¬ 
tion  of  sympathy  with  a  feeble  condi¬ 
tion  of  health — not  a  slighting  remark 
as  to  one’s  mental  condition.  Suffolk’s 
stalwart  sons  can  as  easily  afford  to  de¬ 
spise  the  imputation  of  bodily  weak¬ 
ness  as  they  can  that  of  being  “  home- 
ly-witted.” 

The  height  of  Suffolk’s  ambition — 
that  of  young  Suffolk  more  especially 
— is  to  migrate  to  London.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  persistent  craving,  which 
one  meets  with  everywhere,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  realize  that,  after  all,  Lon¬ 
don  is  only  about  a  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Young  Suffolk  has  a  signidcant 
phrase  to  describe  his  cherished  ideal. 
He  calls  going  to  the  metropolis,  “  get¬ 
ting  up  the  road.”  He  is  too  far  dis- 
tarit  from  the  great  city  to  see  its  lights, 
Flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn, 

in  the  nightly  sky,  but  the  attraction 
of  its  vastness  possesses  him  neverthe¬ 
less,  fascinates  and  draws  him,  even 
when  he  is  at  work  in  the  fields,  with  a 
magnetic  power  like  that  of  the  Load¬ 
stone  Rock.  Too  tiften  in  his  case, 

*  Sussex  is  the  most  hehyily  timbered  of  the 
English  oounties.  '  n. 


alas  !  ‘‘  getting  up  the  road”  is  the 
synonym  for  ‘‘  going  down  the  hill.” 

Whatever  the  result  may  be  in  the 
individual  instance,  the  collective  re¬ 
sult  is  that, Suffolk  is  marvellously  de¬ 
populated.  You  can  tell  that  at  once 
— more  especially  in  East  Suffolk — by 
the  utter  loneliness  of  its  broad  high¬ 
ways,  by  its  spacious,  but  sparsely-filled 
churches,  but  most  of  all  by  lingering 
traditions,  in  every  parish,  of  a  life  in 
every  respect  ”  more  abundant”  than 
that  which  now  exists. 

The  effect  of  this  continuous 
draught  upon  the  resources  of  the 
couiAy  is,  of  course,  the  accentua¬ 
tion,  in  respect  of  that  which  re¬ 
mains,  of  old  customs  and  old  ways. 
The  proud  legend  of  the  Bruce  family, 
“  fVe  have, been,"  should  be  inscribed 
by  way  of  motto  on  the  county  arms. 
Suffolk  is  like  an  octogenarian,  dwell¬ 
ing  fondly  on  the  past,  with  nothing 
but  a  sigh  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present.  In' those  parts  of  the  county 
still  remote  from  railways — e.g.,  be¬ 
tween  Framlingham  and  Stradbroke — 
much  of  the  old  rural  life  of  England 
lingers  still  in  the  scattered  hamlets 
among  the  lonely  country  roads,  trav¬ 
ersed  only  by  farmers’  tumbrils,  coun¬ 
try  carriers’  carts,  and  an  occasional 
“  commercial,”  otherwise  lonely  enough 
except  on  market  days.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  benches  outside  the  public-houses, 
where  the  rustics  drink  their  ale  on 
summer  evenings,  would  hold  three 
times  the  number  who  are  now  wont 
to  assemble  there.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  prevailing  hard  times  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this.  Wages  are 
low,  and  the  farms  are  in  fresh  hands. 
Squire  So-and-So,  who  once  lived  at 
the  ‘‘  Hall,”  has  been  supplanted  by 
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the  keen  North-country  farmer,  who 
does  not  care  a  doit  for  Suffolk  or  its 
traditions,  and  who  has  clipped  down 
the  already  scanty  wage  of  the  laborer 
until  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there 
is  bread  enough  and  to  spare  in  the  cot¬ 
tage  homes.  It  is  Suffolk’s  Autumn, 
with  no  comity  Spring  in  view  behind 
the  frowning  Winter. 

Still,  it  is  an  old-fashioned  Autumn 
— frosty  but  kiudly.  Though  the 
laborer  in  these  parts  is  poorer  than  of 
old,  and  the  yeoman-farmer  promises 
soon  to  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  there 
is  a  jollity  and  a  mirthfulness  among 
the  older  inhabitants  which  reminds 
one  of  the  time  when  the  farmers’ 
wives — bless  their  honest  hearts  ! — used 
to  wear  girdles  round  their  goodly 
waists  with  the  comfortable  words  in¬ 
scribed  thereon — “  Peace  and  Plenty  !” 

A  great  magician  has  touched  this 
lonely  land  with  his  immortal  spell. 
We  felt  this  unconsciously  during  our 
first  ramble  down  a  Suffolk  lane,  in  the 
leafy  month  of  June,  with  the  roses 
ablow  in  the  hedgerows.  For  we  came 
to  a  pretty  villa  residence,  with  a  privet 
hedge  in  front  of  it,  and  white  gate 
and  palings.  Surely  we  had  seen  this 
palace  before — it  cannot  be — yes  it  is, 
B1  understone  Rookery,  of  course ! 
And  if  further  assurance  were  needed, 
why  the  carrier’s  cart  approaching  us 
contains  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  the  veritable  Barkis !  Had  the 
memorable  words,  “'Barkis  is  willin’,” 
been  written  on  the  tilt  of  the  cart  the 
illusion  would  have  been  complete. 
The  “  young  Suffolker”  ought  even 
now  to  be  coming  down  the  garden 
path  to  meet  him,  and  the  library  with¬ 
in  to  possess  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
Crocodile  Book.  Dear  old  Blunder- 
stone  Rookery — so  called  because  there 
were  no  rooks  about  or  near  it !  The 
scene  made  us  feel  as  if  at  home  ;  made 
us  thankful,  once  more,  for  that 
“  stainless  page  which  the  author  of 
‘  David  Copperfield  ’  gives  our  chil¬ 
dren.” 

The  Maypole  of  “  Barnaby  Rudge” 
is,  as  we  all  know,  in  another  county, 
but  tliere  is  an  ancient  hostelry,  not 
far  from  Stradbroke,  which,  situated 
as  it  is  at  a  confiuence  of  country  roads, 
and  furnished  with  outside  benches  for 
rustic  merry-making,  is  its  picture  to  the 
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life.  Public-house  life,  in  the  olden 
times,  was  not  the  common  tap-room 
or  gin-palace  affair  of  to-day.  It  was  a 
place  which  a  poet  might  sing  of  and  an 
artist  paint ;  a  place  where  master  and 
laborer  were  not  ashamed  to  sit,  side 
by  side,  in  the  snug  bar-parlor,  with  its 
bees’ -waxed  chairs,' sanded  floor,  and 
roaring  fire — a  very  haven  of  peace  and 
comfort.  This  Arcadian  state  of  things 
yet  lingers  here  after  a  fashion.  A 
kind  of  sanctity  still  attaches  to  the 
village  hostelry,  as  to  a  local  exchange, 
or  informal  Parish  Council,  where  the 
inhabitants  meet,  not  only  to  drink, 
but  to  discuss  local  affairs  and  marvels 
— how  “  Farmer  So-and-So’s  laud 
‘  fare  ’  [seems]  to  have  a  good  show  of 
beet  this  year,  and  he  himself  to  be 
getting  on  ‘stammingly’  [amazingly] 
since  he  took  the  owd  mill,”  and  such¬ 
like  talk,  chiefly  of  land  and  oxen,  but 
ofttimes  soaring  higher.*  These  quaint 
country  inns  are  reverently  indicated, 
in  local  parlance,  with  the  name  of  the 
place  preceding  the  title  of  the  house, 
as,  for  example,  Stradbroke  White 
Hart,  Brundish  Groion,  Dennington 
Queen's  Head,  etc.  ;  this  last,  by  the 
way,  a  famous  house  some  couple  of 
miles  from  Frainlingham,  where  the 
mightiest  ale  is  still  to  be  had — not  the 
thin  and  acid  beverage  of  most  coun¬ 
try  inns,  but  the  brave  and  generous 
liquor  of  ye  olden  times,  of  which, 
when  a  man  hath  well  drunk,  he  be- 
ginneth  to  speak  straightway  of  the 
deeds  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  wax  val¬ 
iant  in  speech  if  not  in  act. 

Nor  is  Barnaby  himself  without  his 
modern  representative  here — half  fool¬ 
ish,  yet  with  a  tincture  of  shrewdness. 
There  was  a  half-witted  youth  whom 
the  Rector  of  the  parish  wished  to  come 
forward  for  confirmation.  The  clergy¬ 
man  asked  him  if  he  really  desired  to 
be  confirmed.  “  Yessir  !”  eagerly  re¬ 
sponded  the  youth.  “  Wouldn’t  mind 
a  small  farm,  sir,  as  mother  hain’t  got 
an  allotment !” 

Some  of  the  inland  hamlets  are  so 
remote,  not  by  distance,  but  on  account 
of  scanty  means  of  communication 


*  The  theorist  who  neglects  this  better  in- 
flnenoe  of  pnblio-hoase  life  as  a  factor  in  the 
erolntion  of  the  rnstio  intellect  blunders 
gravely. 
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from  the  outside  world,  that  many  of 
the  older  inhabitants  have  never  seen 
the  sea  !  A  story  is  told  of  an  elderly 
couple,  living  thus  inland,  who  resolved 
to  make  a  trip  for  the  first  time  to  the 
coast,  to  a  place  -called  Aldeburgh. 
They  set  out  in  a  cart,  but  after  trav¬ 
elling  for  some  time  fairly  lost  their 
way.  Wandering  thus  for  several  hours, 
they  came  to  a  part  of  the  road  where 
a  streamlet,  swollen  by  recent  rains, 
had  flooded  the  neighboring  meadows, 
forming  a  broad  sheet  of  water.  “  This 
be  Aldeburgh  sure-ly,”  said  the  driver  ; 
“  but  there  don’t  fare  to  be  any  housen 
[houses]  about.”  Hailing  a  passer-by, 
he  incpxired  for  the  nearest  inn,  adding 
—‘‘This  be  Aldeburgh,  I  s’pose?” 
He  thought  that  they  had  arrived  at 
the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean  !  There 
was  another  old  !Suflfolk  couple  who 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States.  Some  one  asked 
the  husband,  some  days  before  they 
started,  by  what  route  they  intended 
to  travel.  ‘‘I  don’t  fare  to  know 
rightly,”  was  the  reply  ;  ‘‘  but  we  are 
going  to  sleep  the  first  night  at  Deben- 
ham  [a  village  four  miles  off],  and 
that'll  kinder  break  the  jarney  V' 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  harriers 
hunt  during  the  season  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  the  “  meet”  is  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  rural  life. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  not  long 
ago,  when  the  Duke  himself  was  pres 
ent,  the  services  of  a  bright  Suffolk 
youth  were  requisitioned  to  hold  his 
Grace’s  horse.  The  Duke  addressed 
some  kindly  remark  to  the  boy,  who 
promptly  replied,  ‘‘  Yes,  sir  !”  ‘‘  Why 
don’t  you  say  ‘  your  Grace  ’  ?”  inter¬ 
posed  one  of  the  attendant  horsemen. 
“  Say  ‘  your  Grace,'  boy  !”  Where¬ 
upon  the  youngster  reverently  put  his 
hands  together,  and  audibly  recited  the 
words,  ‘‘  For  what  we  are  about  to  re¬ 
ceive,"  etc.  Not  bad  for  silly  Suffolk  ! 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  he  pres¬ 
ently  had  due  cause  for  thankfulness. 

Of  true  Suffolk  abandon,  no  better 
instance  could  be  given  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  is  locally  vouched  for. 
Two  couples,  intent  on  matrimony,  at¬ 
tended  the  parish  church  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  same  day.  When  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  in  progress,  it  seemed  that 


something  was  amiss.  “  W’y,  pas- 
son  !”  objected  one  of  the  bridegrooms, 
“  you  be  marrying  us  to  the  wrong 
women  !”  Explanations,  of  course,  en¬ 
sued.  It  seemed  that,  through  some 
unaccountable  blunder,  the  banns  had 
been  incorrectly  proclaimed,  and  that 
the  name  of  the  wrong  bridegroom  bad 
been  coupled  with  that  of  the  wrong 
bride  !  Of  course  the  clergyman  hur¬ 
riedly  explained  that,  this  being  the 
case,  so  many  weeks  must  elapse  before 
the  ceremony  could  be  legally  per¬ 
formed,  and  that  it  could  nob  on  any 
account  be  completed  that  day.  The 
couples  retired  in  blank  dismay  at  this 
contretemps  ;  but  shortly  afterward  the 
biidegrooms  returned  and  whisperingly 
asked  the  clergyman  if  he  would  kind¬ 
ly  ‘‘complete  his  job,”  as  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  accept  the 
situation  and  to  be  married  as  they  had 
been  proclaimed  ! 

Sometinjes  the  humor,  as  befits  a 
county  of  the  olden  time,  is  a  trifle 
”  round  in  the  mouth” — e.g.,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  A  local  auctioneer  was  cata¬ 
loguing  some  farm  effects  which  were 
about  to  be  sold.  In  this  tasK  he  was 
assisted  by  a  well-known  “  character” 
in  the  neighborhood,  whom  wo  shall 
call  Will  Girling.  The  auctioneer  was 
very  careful  to  enter  in  his  list  the 
name  of  the  maker  of  the  various  im¬ 
plements,  noting  down,  for  example, 
‘‘  Thrashing  Mill,  by  Ransomes  & 
Sims ;  Drill  Sowing  Machine,  by 
ditto,”  and  so  on.  He  came  to  some 
pig-troughs.  They  were  simply  en¬ 
tered  as  such.  “  Doant  ’ee  want  to 
know  who  Mem  is  by  ?”  inquired  Will ; 
‘‘for  I  made  them  troughs  myself!” 
As  they  were  finishing  their  task,  a 
small  boy  of  Will’s  came  sauntering  in. 
‘‘  Is  the  boy  for  sale,  too?”  asked  the 
salesman,  jokingly.  ‘‘  If  so,  who  shall 
I  put  him  down  as  ‘  by  ’  ?”  ‘‘  I  doant 

fare  to  know  rightly,”  replied  Will, 
scratching  his  head,  ‘‘  but  I’ll  ask  my 
wife.  Susan  !”  he  called  to  his  wife, 
who  stood  in  an  adjoining  doorway, 
“  Susan,  who  be  the  father  of  this  ’ere 
boy  ?”  ‘‘  Not  you  !‘*  was  the  monosyl¬ 

labic  reply,  as  Will’s  better  half*  dis¬ 
creetly  vanished. 

Sometimes  the  local  perfervidum  in- 
genium  is  not  exactly  according  to 
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knowledge,  as  witness  the  following. 
A  parishioner,  troubled  with  “  diflicul- 
ties”  on  Biblical  subjects,  applied  for 
counsel  to  the  village  parson,  explain¬ 
ing  that  he  had  fully  satisfied  himself 
as  to  the  carrying  capacities  of  Noah’s 
Ark,  as  related  in  Genesis,  but  a  seri¬ 
ous  stumbling-block  still  remained  to 
him.  He  could  not  understand,  con¬ 
sidering  the  necessary  dimensions  of 
the  Aik  in  question,  how  the  Israelites 
could  possibly  have  carried  it  about 
with  them  during  their  journeyings  in 
the  wilderness  !  A  young  local  preach¬ 
er,  again,  whose  knowledge  was  not  on 
a  par  with  his  earnestness,  was  holding 
forth  upon  the  topic  of  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus.  Warming  with  his  subject, 
ho  alluded  to  the  risen  Lazarus  as  sub¬ 
sequently  lying  at  the  rich  man’s  gate. 
One  of  his  hearers,  a  well-known  local 
eccentric,  fidgeted  in  his  seat  for  some 
time  on  hearing  this  latter  allusion. 
At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but. 
with  his  habitual  lisp,  ejaculated  audi¬ 
bly — “  Wy,  that  loorn't  the  thame 
Latharuth  at  all!" 

The  Suffolk  rustic  seems  disposed, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  to  laugh,  or 
at  least  to  smile,  at  the  expense  of  his 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  as  witness 
the  following  :  A  clergyman  of  a  coun¬ 
try  church  was  in  the  habit  of  preach¬ 
ing  from  a  very  elevated  pulpit — one 
of  the  old-fashioned  “  three  deckers.” 
While  delivering  his  sermon  one  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  his  gaze  wandered  to  one 
of  the  side  windows,  which  commanded 
a  full  view  of  the  parsonage  garden. 
In  this  garden  the  parsonage  cook — the 
only  servant  left  at  home — was  busily 
engaged  digging  a  root  of  horse  radish 
for.  her  master’s  table.  While  proceed¬ 
ing  with  his  sermon,  he  watched  her 
stealthily,  knowing  that,  from  his  ele¬ 
vated  position,  he  alone  could  see  what 
was  going  on  outside.  The  domestic 
was  trying  hard  to  dig  up  the  horse¬ 
radish  with  a  spade,  but,  failing  this, 
seized  it  with  both  hands  and  tugged 
at  it  with  all  her  might.  The  imme¬ 
diate  result  was  that  the  root  giving 
way  suddenly,  she  was  violently  over¬ 
turned,  heels  uppermost.  ‘‘  No  more 
thaji  I  expected!"  emphatically  observed 
the  parson  quite  in  the  middle  of  his 
sermon,  and  very  much  to  his  hearers’ 
surprise. 
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But  life  in  these  parts,  as  elsewhere, 
is  not  all  “  beer  and  skittles,”  or  even 
innocent  laughter.  Walking  along  the 
beach  at  Dunwich,  some  time  ago,  the 
aspect  of  this  dismantled  town  suggest¬ 
ed  some  grave  reflections.  It  is  a  som¬ 
bre  spot.  The  ancient  cathedral  city, 
of  which  it  is  the  sole  surviving  repre¬ 
sentative,  lies  buried  beneath  the  waves. 

In  the  words  of  the  old  doggerel : 

Its  antiques  are  gone  ont  to  sea, 

And  yo  'll  find  them  hard  to  fish  up  ; 

TUey  are  gone,  so  is  the  bishop — 

But  there  is  another  dread  enemy 
slowly  stealing  on  Suffolk — a  wave 
which  no  engineering  skill,  no  break¬ 
water  or  sea-wall,  may  avert — the  wave 
of  agricultural  depression.  The  worst, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  is  yet  to  come.  The 
low  prices  of  all  cereals,  with  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  change  for  the  better,  are 
producing  something  like  a  farming 
panic  in  the  county.  Already,  in  one 
parish,  to  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the  writer,  a  large  farm,  formerly  let 
at  £1,200  a  year,  now  finds  an  unwill¬ 
ing  tenant  at  £300.  Even  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  figure  it  may  be  questioned  if  it 
really  pays  the  occupier’s  expenses. 
Landlords  throughout  the  county  are 
beginning  to  find  farms  left  altogether 
on  their  hands,  and  endeavor  to  recoup 
themselves  for  the  payment  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  by  laying  their  fields  down  in 
grass. 

But  whatever  the  result  of  the  crisis 
may  be  as  regards  landlord  and  tenant, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  fate 
which  is  in  store  for  the  Suffolk  farm 
laborer.  Half-starved  on  the  soil  which 
gave  him  birth  he  already  is.  A  week¬ 
ly  wage  of  9s.  or  10«  ,  with  some  £S  of 
harvest  fee  (from  which  latter  £3  or  £4 
per  annum  must  be  deducted  for  house- 
rent),  does  not  leave  a  very  wide  mar¬ 
gin,  when  non-working  days  are  fur¬ 
ther  subtracted  from  the  pittance, 
wherewith  to  feed  and  clothe  a  family. 
But  even  this,  in  time,  must  fail  the 
laborer,  since,  if  things  go  on  as  at 
present,  his  services  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  at  all.  Whither,  in  that  ex¬ 
tremity,  will  he  turn  ?  Here  is  his  own 
pathetic  wail — but  it  does  not  touch 
upon  the  vital  issue  : 

Fooka  allnz  Baa  as  they  git  old. 

That  things  look  wnsser  ev'ry  day. 
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They  allnz  sed  so,  I  ooDsate  ; 

Leastwise,  I've  h'ard  my  mother  sha. 

The  singer  only  arrives  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  impotent  conclusion  : 

F’r'aps  arter  all  it  ’taint  the  trath, 

Thai  one  time's  wusser  than  the  other  ; 


P’r’aps  I’m  a-gitiin’  old  myself. 

And  fare  to  talk  like  my  old  mother. 

I  shtlant  dew  nowt  by  talkin’  so  : 

— I’d  better  try  the  good  old  plan 
Of  spakin*  sparing  of  most  folks 
And  dewin’  all  the  good  I  can. 

— Oentleman’ s  Magazine. 
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BY  W.  J. 

Thk  years  of  life  are  of  infinitely  less 
importance  than  its  minutes.  Sudden 
phenomena  count  for  more  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  soul  than  calm  evolution, 
and  cataclysms  for  more  than  transient 
apotheoses.  One  radiant  moment 
of  joy  may  transfigure,  but  its  glory 
only  too  often  fades  into  the  light  of 
common  day,  whereas  one  lightning- 
flash  of  pain  may  blast  irremediably. 
Happy  is  the  soul,  perhaps,  that  has 
no  history.  The  Calabrese  have  been 
said  to  count  their  time  not  by  years 
but  by  earthquakes.  They  are  proba¬ 
bly  unique.  The  rest  of  mankind,  in 
its  extrospective  fashion,  reckons  by 
years,  setting  great  store  by  them  as 
symbolic  elements.  Thus,  Cornelius 
Pounceby,  on  the  evening  before  his. 
silver  wedding  day,  as  he  sat  in  tender 
mood  with  his  wife. 

“  Five-and-twenty  years  to-morrow, 
Anne,  five-and-twenty  years  !’* 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  century,” 
replied  Mrs.  Pounceby,  looking  into 
the  fire,  her  cheek  supported  on  a  deli¬ 
cately  veined  hand. 

“  And  you  look  very  little  older  than 
the  day  when  I  married  you,"  said  Cor¬ 
nelius,  heartily.  “We  have  both  worn 
well,  very  well — thank  God  !*' 

She  smiled  at  the  remark  without 
moving  her  eyes,  and  murmured  in  ac¬ 
quiescence  :  “  Yes,  time  has  dealt  gen¬ 
tly  with  ns.  We  -have  much  to  be 
thankful  for.” 

“  Ay,  we  have,  indeed,”  said  her 
husband,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sincerity. 
“1  have  to  be  thankful  for  the  best 
wife  that  ever  man  was  blessed  with — 
and  the  sweetest  looking.” 

“  Ah,  that  is  all  past,  Cornelius,” 
said  Mrs.  Pounceby,  with  a  sigh.  “  But 
if  I  please  yon  still — ”  “  My  dear — ” 
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said  Mr.  Pounceby,  and  stretching  out 
his  hand  from  the  arm-chair  and  tak¬ 
ing  his  wife’s,  he  patted  the  back 
gently. 

They  were  a  typical  pair  of  middle- 
class  Britons  in  aMuent  circumstances  : 
she,  pale,  delicately  featured,  with 
brown  hair  and  pale-blue  eyes  that 
seemed  to  look  at  the  world  with  pa¬ 
tient  wistfulness,  and  a  high,  intelli¬ 
gent-  forehead  faintly  lined  with  fine 
horizontal  strokes  ;  he,  florid,  robust, 
well-looking,  despite  the  great  bald 
patch  iu  the  midst  of  his  grizzling  hair 
and  the  pursiness  below  his  eyes  and 
around  his  loose,  clean-shaven  upper 
lip.  In  the  days  past  she  had  been  a 
beauty  of  the  fragile  lymphatic  type, 
and  Pounceby,  with  his  bushy  blonde 
whiskers  and  peg-top  trousers,  had  been 
considered  a  very  handsome  fellow. 
Now,  the  one  had  faded  and  thinned  a 
little,  and  the  other  had  grown  portly, 
thereby  gaining  a  presence  of  some  dig¬ 
nity  of  which,  in  his  respectable  way, 
he  was  rather  proud.  They  both  bore 
the  marks  of  an  easy  life  passed  in  uni¬ 
form  comfort  among  the  good  material 
things  of  this  world. 

Pounceby  patted  his  wife’s  thin  hand 
with  his  soft,  plump  one,  and  looked 
at  her  affectionately.  “  Bless  you, 
Anne,  for  all  you  have  been  to  me,” 
he  said.  “  If  I  seldom  tell  you,  it  is 
not  because  my  soul  is  wrapped  up  in 
scrip  and  debentures  and  bonds — 
though  my  mind  may  be  sometimes — 
I  am  a  busy  man,  you  know,  dear,  and 
I  can’t  help  it.  But  we  know  each 
other  by  this  time,  eh?” 

“  1  know  that  you  are  still  fond  of 
me,”  said  Mrs.’  Pounceby.  “  You  can¬ 
not  be  always  telling  it  to  me — we  are 
no  longer  young — and  I  take  it  as  a 
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matter  of  course.  You  have  been  good 
and  kind  to  me — I  sometimes  think 
that  if — ” 

“  Hush  !  dear,”  he  said,  gently.  “  It 
has  been  the  will  of  God.  We  have 
been  happy  without  them,  haven’t 
we  ?  I  haven’t  wanted  more  than  the 
wifely  love  you  have  given  me  all  these 
long  years.  And  yet  they  have  flown 
quickly.  It  only  seems  the  other  day 
I  was  sitting  by  you  on  the  sofa  in 
Mount  Street— and  held  your  hand  as 
I  am  holding  it  now— and  said  some¬ 
thing  bashfully  to  yon — by  George, 
what  a  stew  I  was  in  !  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber?  And  you  looked  down  on  the 
carpet — I  can  recollect  the  pattern  now, 
great  pink  roses  on  a  gray  ground — 
and  you  blushed  like  one  of  them,  and 
said  ‘  Yes.’  ” 

“  I  blushed  very  easily  in  those 
days,”  said  Mrs.  Pounceby. 

“  And  you  blush  now  !”  said  Cor¬ 
nelius,  bending  forward  and  kissing 
her  cheek.  “  Like  any  young  girl. 
Ours  was  a  love  match — it  was  made  in 
heaven,  and  it  has  made  earth  a  heaven 
ever  since.” 

“  Oh,  Cornelius  !” 

“  Yes.  It’s  true,  and  you  are  an 
angel,  if  ever  there  was  one.  When¬ 
ever  I  hear  men  running  down  women 
and  marriage  and  all  the  rest  of  it  I 
just  say,  ‘  You  fellows  don’t  know  what 
you  are  talking  about,  or  else  you  have 
got  hold  of  the  wrong  women.  I  have 
been  married  over  twenty  years,  and 
it’s  the  only  thing  for  a  man.  Of 
course,’  I  say,  ‘  there  is  give  and  take 
— that  has  to  be  learned  early.  You 
give  way  on  all  the  little  points  and  she 
gives  way  on  all  the  big  ones.  It  isn’t 
everv  woman  that  will  do  that,  but  my 
wife^s  an  angel.’  I  don’t  mind  telling 
anybody  that  you’re  an  angel,  Anne.” 

“  Well,  I  never  contradict  you,  Cor¬ 
nelius,”  she  said,  placidly,  smiling  a 
little.  The  average  woman  always  finds 
a  grain  of  amusement  in  the  average 
man’s  matrimonial  theories. 

“  You  are  a  model  wife — always  have 
been,”  he  said,  ‘‘  and  have  stuck  to  me 
through  thick  and  thin,  when  another 
woman  would  have  had  done  with  me 
altogether.  You  have  been  better  than 
I,  for  you  have  loved  me  all  through, 
whereas  I — well — for  a  time — ” 

“  Why  should  you  refer  to  that?” 
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asked  Mrs.  Pounceby.  “It  is  so  long 
ago.  I  had  almost  forgotten  it — that 
painful  episode.” 

“  Because  I  have  never  forgotten  it. 
Anne.  It  taught  me  a  lesson— not  only 
to  keep  myself  from  entanglements, 
but  to  know  what  a  loving  wife  I  had. 
God  forgive  me  !  What  you  must  have 
suffered  those  six  months,  when  I  was 
mad  and  neglected  you,  and  for  such  a 
woman  !  You  behaved  nobly,  dear— 
nobly.  God  bless  you,  my  wife.” 

His  voice  was  a  little  husky,  and  he 
wrung  her  hand  in  rough  tenderness 
and  gratitude.  The  memory  of  her 
forgiveness  affected  him  strongly,  espe¬ 
cially  now,  as  he  looked  back  along  the 
years  of  wifely  devotion.  When  the 
crash  had  come  and  his  eyes  had 
opened,  he  had  gone  and  knelt  at  her 
feet  in  shame,  and  she  had  forgiven 
him,  taken  him  back  to  her  heart.  It 
was  the  fact  that  her  heart  had  never 
been  closed  to  him,  even  during  that 
strange  period — the  one  wild  folly  of 
his  well-ordered,  respectable  life — that 
had  ever  seemed  wonderful  to  him  ;  a 
revelation  of  the  strong  endurance  of 
woman’s  love. 

He  remained  awake  a  long  time  that 
night,  his  imagination  stirred  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  morrow’s  significance. 
It  all  the  more  engrossed  him,  because 
of  late  years  he  had  taken  his  domestic 
happiness  for  granted,  had  reckoned  it 
as  an  inalienable  possession,  together 
with  air  and  light,  warm  raiment  and 
choice  foods.  He  had  said  “  my  wife” 
with  the  same  profound  conviction  of 
absolute  ownership  as  when  he  had  said 
“  my  business.”  He  could  draw  upon 
his  wife’s  love  with  the  same  indubita- 
tive  security  that  he  could  draw  on  his 
banking  account.  Whenever  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  larger  draft  than  usual,  he 
could  do  so  without  thought  or  scruple. 
As  is  the  case  with  many  florid  men  of 
full  habit  of  body,  his  usual  urbanity  was 
varied  with  occasional  fits  of  petulance, 
irritability,  which  the  consciousness  of 
his  balance  in  Anne’s  heart  rather  en¬ 
couraged  than  checked  :  they  were  but 
little  spendthrift  extravagances  which 
he  had  the  right  to  allow  himself.  And 
she  was  so  gentle,  so  submissive,  so  pa¬ 
tient  under  all  his  fretfulness,  giving, 
as  it  seemed,  love  from  an  infinite  sup¬ 
ply.  So,  during  most  of  his  married 
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life,  he  had  sentimentalized  very  little 
over  the  relations  between  his  help¬ 
meet  and  himself.  The  average,  well- 
fed,  business-minded  Briton  very  sel¬ 
dom  does.  Many  things  appeal  much 
more  strongly  than  wedded  love  to  his 
work-a-day  imagination — the  price  of 
coals  or  the  British  Constitution.  He 
reads  the  poem  of  life  like  prose,  sol¬ 
emnly  content  therewith,  and  only  on 
rare  occasions  does  a  special  cadence  of 
rhythm  or  a  startling  assonance  of 
rhyme  break  upon  his  consciousness  in 
momentary  revelation. 

To  Cornelius  Pounceby  the  silver 
wedding-bell  was  some  such  metrical 
effect.  The  page  had  suddenly  been 
re-set,  with  capital  letters  at  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  lines,  and  indentations, 
and  spacings  between  the  stanzas,  and 
he  read  it  in  serenity  of  soul.  He  had 
thanked  God  more  or  less  sincerely,  for 
many  things  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to 
thank  Him  specially  for  the  wife  that 
had  been  given  him.  Now,  as  he  lay 
awake,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  put  his 
hands  before  his  face  and  offered  up  a 
silent  thanksgiving. 

In  the  morning  he  went  into  his 
wife’s  room,  kissed  her,  and  drew  her 
to  him.  She  freed  herself  gently,  and 
looking  at  him  with  mild  eyes,  asked 
him  whether  it  made  him  happy  that 
they  had  been  so  long  together.  “  It 
has  made  me  as  happy,  darling,  as  the 
lover  of  five-and-twenty  years  ago,”  he 
said.  “  And  it  has  made  me  happy, 
too,”  she  replied,  smiling.  “  Oh,  my 
dear  Cornelius  !” 

He  had  slipped  a  jewel-case  out  of 
his  dressing-gown  pocket,  and  flashed 
a  superb  parure  of  diamonds  before 
her  eyes.  It  was  his  silver-wedding 
resent  There  was  a  letter  beneath  it. 
he  opened  it  and  read  that  the  Queen 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  confer 
the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  her  hus¬ 
band.  It  was  a  little  surprise  he  had 
arranged  for  her.  She  flushed  with 
evident  gratification,  and  said  to  him 
quietly,  “You  must  be  very  proud, 
Cornelius.”  “  I  am  proud  of  my  wife 
—my  own  ‘  missus,’  ”  he  said  in  jest¬ 
ing  endearment.  “  And  you  can  wear 
the  diamonds  at  the  next  Drawing 
Room.” 

He  returned  to  finish  dressing  and 
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then  went  down  to  breakfast,  whistling 
a  suggestion  of  Champagne  Charlie, 
frightfully  out  of  tune,  in  buoyant 
mood,  quite  the  lover,  as  he  had  said, 
of  five-and  twenty  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Pounceby  was  already  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  reading  her  letters.  A  great 
pile  had  come,  in  excess  of  their  usual 
correspondence,  and  the  parcel  post 
had  brought  many  packages.  Cor¬ 
nelius  cut  open  his  envelopes,  glanced 
over  their  contents.  The  business  let¬ 
ters  he  put  aside  to  be  dealt  with  after¬ 
ward  :  those  of  congratulation  from 
friends  he  tossed  over  open  to  his  wife. 

“  Everybody  seems  as  glad  as  we  are, 
I  declare  1”  he  exclaimed,  laughing. 
“  Let  me  see  some  of  yours.”  She 
smiled  and  gave  him  a  bundle,  which 
he  read  through,  thoroughly  pleased. 
“And  is  that  one,  too?”  he  asked, 
bending  over  her  chair. 

“  Yes.  It  is  from  Edward  Sievking. 
He  is  ill  in  bed.” 

“  What  a  good  fellow  to  write. 
Poor  chap  !” 

“  He  has  never  got  over  Theresa’s 
death.  That  sister  was  all  in  all  to 
him.” 

“  And  you  lost  a  dear  friend,  too, 
Anne.” 

“  Yes,  I  miss  her  as  much  as  ho  does. 
He  says  Harrietts  is  with  him  now,  but 
she  can  never  be  the  same.” 

“I  can’t  bear  that  woman,”  said 
Cornelius.  “  Neither  can  I,”  said  his 
wife.  “  Poor  Theresa !”  And  she 
sighed.  “  Come,  come,  old  lady,” 
said  Cornelius,  cheerily.  “  We  mustn’t 
be  sad  to-day.  Let  us  look  through 
the  parcels.  I  have  been  longing,  like 
a  boy,  to  see  what’s  inside  them,  but  I 
have  been  waiting  for  you,  so  that  we 
can  open  them  together.” 

He  drew  his  chair  round  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  table  where  the  parcels  were, 
and  near  his  wife,  and  began  to  open 
them.  Meanwhile  the  breakfast,  about 
which  he  was  usually  so  particular,  was 
getting  cold.  Mrs.  Pounceby  called 
his  attention  to  it.  “  Oh,  bother  the 
breakfast !”  he  said.  “  Look  !  Red¬ 
grave  has  sent  us  one  of  his  exquisite 
little  landscapes.  It’s  worth  a  coup'e 
of  hundred,  if  it’s  worth  a  shilling.” 

Mrs.  Pounceby  looked  on  with  mild 
pleasure,  echoing  his  admiration.  The 
picture  would  be  a  special  feature  at 


the  gathering  that  was  to  take  place 
that  evening  at  their  house  in  honor  of 
the  day.  They  discussed  where  they 
would  place  it.  At  last  he  postponed 
consideration  of  the  question,  and  went 
on  opening  the  packets.  There  were 
old  bits  of  china,  silver  curios,  some 
exquisite  spoons,  dainty  pieces  of  fancy- 
work  done  by  Mrs.  Pounceby’s  girl 
friends.  The  table  was  littered  with 
brown  paper,  tissue  paper,  and  string, 
and  the  wedding  presents  gleamed 
among  the  wreckage. 

At  last  Cornelius  took  up  a  small 
square  package,  addressed  to  him,  and 
cut  the  string.  Only  a  bundle  of  let¬ 
ters  appeared.  He  glanced  at  them, 
then  started  in  surprise.  “  Why,  my 
dear,”  he  said,  “  here  are  some  letters 
in  your  handwriting !”  And  Mrs. 
Pounceby  bent  forward,  read  a  line  or 
two,  and  with  a  scared,  quick  action, 
snatched  up  the  wrapper  in  which  they 
had  come.  Then  she  turned  ghastly 
white.  “  These  letters  are  meant  for 
me,  Cornelius,”  she  said,  steadying  her 
voice. 

He  could  not  understand  it,  but 
looked  at  her  in  a  puzzled  way  ;  then, 
almost  mechanically,  he  read  a  line. 
It  was  enough  to  send  a  horrible  spasm 
of  pain  through  his  heart.  He  leaped 
to  his  feet.  “  Anne,  Anne  !”  he  cried, 
frightened,  “  tell  me,  in  God’s  name, 
what  are  these  letters?  Who  sent 
them  ?” 

She,  too,  was  standing,  leaning  for 
support  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  her 
fragile  body  swaying  slightly  and  her 
bosom  heaving.  She  seemed  to  swal¬ 
low  a  lump  in  her  throat,  as  she  re¬ 
plied  :  “  Harriette  Sievking  —  don’t 
read  them,  let  me  put  them  in  the  fire.” 

Her  agitation,  her  pallor,  the  scared 
look  in  her  eyes,  the  gasping  catch  in 
her  voice,  combined  with  the  horrible 
lines  he  had  read,  brought  a  blazing 
suspicion  before  him,  so  that  his  eyes 
were  half  blinded.  He  strode  up  to 
her  and  seized  her  by  the  wrist,  his 
face  swollen  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
blood.  “  Have  you  been  unfaithful  to 
me?”  he  cried,  hoarsely. 

The  accusing  question  seemed  to  act 
like  a  shock  upon  her,  for  she  drew 
herself  up  and  looked  at  him  steadily. 
“  No,”  she  said  ;  ”  you  had  better  read 
the  letters.” 
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place  Cornelius  loosened  his  grasp,  ad- 
nor  of  vanced  a  step  toward  the  fire,  as  if  to 
i  they  throw  in  the  bundle,  but,  obeying  the 
poned  next  and  less  noble  impulse,  he  Hung 
i  went  himself  down  in  his  chair  and  undid 
i  were  the  string  that  bound  the  letters  to- 
some  gether.  On  one  side  was  a  slip  he  had 
fancy-  not  previously  noted.  On  it  was  writ- 
s  girl  ton  :  “  These,  carefully  arranged  in 
I  with  chronological  order,  may  repay  peru- 
string,  sal.” 

earned  He  opened  the  first.  It  began,  “  My 
darling,  my  loved  lost  Edward,”  and 
small  was  dated,  on  the  wedding  eve,  five- 
n,  and  and-twcnty  years  ago.  A  groan  escaped 
of  let-  his  lips,  wrung  from  his  heart,  and  he 
them,  turned  a  haggard,  appealing  glance  at 
ry,  my  his  wife.  She  was  still  standing  be- 
letters  hind  the  chair ;  and  there  she  re- 
Mrs.  mained,  like  a  stone,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
line  or  him,  her  cheeks  bloodless,  all  the  time 
iction,  that  he  read.  The  first  letter  was  a 
h  they  passionate  farewell.  She  was  niarry- 
^hastly  ing,  without  love,  driven  to  it  by  cir- 
int  for  cumstances.  The  next  letter  was  dat- 
ng  her  ed  during  their  honeymoon  trip,  from 
Vitznau.  It  was  to  her  friend  Theresa, 
it,  but  full  of  utter  dejection  and  despair, 
i  then,  Cornelius  sped  his  mind  back— re¬ 
ft  line,  called  a  day,  when  she  was  languid, 

I  spasm  and  he  had  lavished  all  a  lover’s  ten- 
leaped  derness  upon  her.  His  soul  grew  sick, 
scried.  Then  followed  one  to  Sievking,  less 
name,  abandoned  th^n  that  to  his  sister,  but 
0  sent  telling  the  same  tale.  Others  followed, 
some  to  the  brother,  some  to  the  sis- 
ng  for  ter,  those  to  the  latter  breathing  all  the 
dr,  her  tortures  and  revulsions  of  her  heart, 
nd  her  He  skimmed  through  these  rapidly, 
o  swal-  Then  there  came  one  to  Sievking  -a 
she  re-  soul-rent  response  to  some  passionate 
-don’t  beseeching.  She  loved  him,  loved  him 
efire.”  with  all  her  being,  but  she  would  be 
!  scared  true  to  the  man  she  married~for  her 
atch  in  soul’s  sake,  not  for  his.  Another 
mrrible  much  later  showed  that  she  had  kept 
blazing  her  vow.  She  spoke  of  her  duty, 
lis  eyes  prayed  God  to  give  her  strength  to 
I  up  to  carry  it  through,  uncomplaining,  to 
rist,  his  the  bitter  end  of  life.  A  later  letter  to 
ush  of  Theresa  wrung  to  agony  every  nerve  in 
thful  to  his  body  : — “  You  ask  me  why  I  for¬ 
give  him  and  take  him  back.  I  do  it 
d  to  act  because,  as  I  do  not  love  him,  his  in- 
le  drew  fidelity  has  given  me  no  pain — but,  0 
teadily.  God  !  a  blessed,  blessed  relief.  I  could 
ter  read  not  simulate  an  indignation  that  1  did 
not  feel.  I  have  taken  it  all  quietly — 
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caresses  or  insults — what  does  it  matter 
to  me  ?” 

Then  there  were  gaps  of  many  years 
between  the  letters,  but  the  sender  had 
selected  them  from  the  correspondence 
of  her  dead  sister  and  sick  brother  with 
fiendish  art.  The  last  letter  was  to 
Theresa,  a  few  months  before  her  death, 
the  last  year.  It  was  a  calm,  elderly 
woman’s  review  of  a  wasted  existence  : 
"  My  married  life  has  been  a  bitter 
one.  If  I  had  left  the  man  I  suffered 
for  the  man  I  passionately  loved,  I 
might  have  known  more  happiness. 
But  of  late  years  I  seem  to  have  lost 
much  feeling.”  These  were  the  words 
Cornelius  had  read,  when  his  eyes  first 
fell  upon  the  letters. 

He  took  ofif  his  gold-rimmed  gl.asses, 
wiped  them  mechanically,  and  looked 
straight  before  him,  dazed,  at  his  wife. 
The  reading  had  taken  nearly  an  hour. 
He  felt  faint,  giddy.  The  world  which 
had  seemed  so  smooth  and  unbroken 
had  fallen  into  irregular  chaotic  bits, 
like  the  pieces  of  a  shufiled  and  shaken 
Chinese  puzzle.  There  must  have  been 
an  agony  on  his  face  transcending 
words,  for  Anne,  with  a  sudden  .im¬ 
pulse,  rushed  tb  him  and  took  his  arm 
and  shoulder. 

”  For  God’s  sake,  Cornelius,”  she 
entreated,  ”  don’t  look  at  me  like  that 
—you  will  kill  me.”  He  shook  her 
from  him.  ”  Don’t  touch  me,”  he  re¬ 
torted,  *‘I  wish  I  were  dead.”  He 
seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  old  ; 
the  lines  hud  deepened  in  his  face. 
The  skin  appeared  to  have  grown  loose, 
and  showed  a  myriad  crows’-feet  be¬ 
neath  his  eyes. 

The  servant  came  in,  to  clear  away 
the  breakfast  things — and  then,  seeing 
that  the  covers  had  been  unremoved, 
discreetly  withdrew.  Mrs.  Pounceby, 
recalled  to  the  sense  of  material  things, 
took  her  seat  at  the  table,  poured  out 
the  coffee,  and  helped  her  nusbaud  to 
the  cold  kidneys.  “  Try  and  eat  some¬ 
thing,”  she  said,  in  a  toneless  voice. 

He  shook  his  head.  He  felt  broken. 
Suddenly  the  reaction  came,  and  he 
leaped  to  his  feet.  ‘‘  Oh,  my  God  !”  he 
cried.  “  The  horror  of  it  1  the  awful 
horror  of  it  I  Would  to  God  you  had 

one  from  me  !  Why  didn’t  you  ?” 

e  cried  fiercely,  wheeling  round  to 
her.  ”  Why  didn’t  you,  when  I  was 


young,  and  could  have  borne  it  like  a 
man — and  not  waited  until  I  was  old, 
to  learn  that  everything  between  us  has 
been  a  lie — a  damned,  damned  lie?” 

“  It  is  not  through  me  you  have 
learned  now,”  said  Anne.  ”  I  would 
have  died  rather.  I  have  been  a  duti¬ 
ful  and  faithful  wife  to  you.” 

“  But— woman  !”  he  cried,  with  a 
ring  of  intense  pain,  “  can’t  you  under¬ 
stand?  Can’t  you  see  the  misery  of 
it  ?  All  these  years — always  a  mask 
on  the  face  I  thought  so  simple  !  And 
I  like  a  poor  blind  fool  have  thought 
all  the  time  that  you  loved  me — and 
you  have  hated  me  all  through.  You 
loathed  the  ring  as  I  put  it  on  your 
finger.  You  loathed  every  kiss  I  gave 
you— and  what  I  thought  was  sweet, 
innocent,  girlish  shrinking — was  only 
loathing.  Oh  God  !  I  shall  go  mad  ! 

.  .  .  And  the  very  time  that  I  thought 
you  like  a  saint  in  heaven — when  I 
came  to  you  and  knelt  at  your  feet, 
and  I  took  to  my  soul  the  love  I  fan¬ 
cied  you  gave  me,  it  was  only  indiffer¬ 
ence,  coldness— and  contempt !  It  is 
more  than  I  can  bear.  I  wish  I  were 
dead  !” 

His  wife  said  nothing.  What  could 
she  say  ?  To  offer  comfort  would  have 
been  cruelly  futile.  She  could  only 
look  at  him  in  piteous  helplessness. 

‘‘  Look  at  these  things  !”  he  cried, 
pointing  to  the  silver- wedding  pres¬ 
ents.  “  I  was  so  happy  opening  them 
— now  what  mockery  !  Put  them  away, 
and  never  let  me  see  them  again.  I 
am  going  up  to  the  City.” 

He  went  out  of  the  room  into  the 
hall  and  put  on  his  hat  and  coat.  Be¬ 
fore  he  had  reached  the  street  door,  his 
wife  appeared  carrying  a  glass  of  sherry. 
”  Drink  this,”  she  said,  ”  or  you  will 
be  ill.”  Both  their  hands  shook,  as 
the  glass  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 
While  he  was  drinking  she  said  in  a 
low  voice  :  ”  This  is  the  most  unhappy 
day  in  all  my  life.” 

”  And  in  mine,”  he  groaned,  giving 
back  the  glass. 

‘‘  I  shall  put  off  the  dinner  party.” 

”  Yes.  It  would  be  too  grim,”  he 
replied,  bitterly.  ‘‘  Good-bye.” 

He  did  no  business  that  day,  but 
shut  himself  up  in  his  office  and  brood¬ 
ed  over  the  wreck  of  his  inner  life.  It 
was  piteous.  To  men  of  highly-strung. 
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imaginative  temperament,  who  begin 
the  world  with  loftv  ideals,  disillusion 
comes  early.  They  suffer,  change, 
strive,  suffer  again,  until  at  last  they 
are  familiar  with  the  eternal  lesson. 
But  the  majority  of  the  honest,  un¬ 
idealizing  commonplace  form  to  them¬ 
selves  no  illusions  ;  and  their  unques¬ 
tioning  faith  in  the  solidity  of  material 
things  goes  down  with  them  to  the 
grave.  Sorrow  and  sickness  come  to 
all :  it  is  the  bitterness  of  death  in  life, 
the  horrible  pang  of  the  iron  entering 
into  the  soul  that  thousands  of  men  are 
spared.  But  if  a  man  is  to  feel  it,  it  is 
better  for  him  to  go  through  it  young. 
To  Pounceby  it  came  at  four-and-fifty 
— the  first  disillusion  !  It  was  too 
late. 

He  rang  for  some  food,  ate  it  me¬ 
chanically,  and  relapsed  into  his  atti¬ 
tude  of  misery  before  the  office  fire. 
The  one  ideal  of  his  comfortable,  pros¬ 
perous,  unimaginative  life  had  been 
shattered,  and  there  was  nothing  left. 
He  felt  unable  to  face  life  under  the 
altered  conditions  ;  and  intensely  lone¬ 
ly.  Now  and  then  the  sense  of  the 
fool’s  paradise  in  which  he  had  been 
living  fora  quarter  of  a  century  swirled 
through  him  like  a  deadly  nausea,  and 
he  put  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
groaned  :  “  Five  -  and  -  twenty  years, 
five  -  and  -  twenty  years  !”  Sometimes 
an  impotent  rage  shook  him,  against 
the  wife  who  had  deceived  him  with 
such  persistent  uniformity.  That  she 
had  remained  so  scrupnlously  faithful, 
so  undeviatingly  submissive,  only  made 
his  anger  burn  fiercer.  He  had  never 
known  her,  so  impenetrable  had  been 
the  mask  that  she  wore.  No  Arabian- 
Nights  transformation  of  personality 
could  have  been  more  appalling.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  gentle,  yielding  woman, 
whose  greatest  pleasure  it  had  always 
seemed  to  surrender  undemonstratively 
yet  sweetly  to  his  slightest  fancy,  he 
beheld  a  passionate,  volcanic  creature 
with  an  iron  will,  who  had  subdued  to 
,  outward  calm  every  craving  of  her  na¬ 
ture,  had  kept  unswervingly,  through 
a  lifetime,  to  the  course  she  had  pre¬ 
scribed  for  herself  to  follow. 

At  times  the  finer  elements  in  him 
were  faintly  stirred  with  a  kind  of  ad¬ 
miration,  when  he  was  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  reality  of  her  life. 
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“  If  only  she  could  have  loved  me  with 
her  real  nature  !”  he  said  once  to  him¬ 
self,  with  a  break  in  his  voice,  like  a 
sob.  But  these  moments  were  rare— 
and  were  always  followed  by  the  long, 
horrible  revulsion  of  feeling.  The 
nobler  sexual  instincts  of  the  man  were 
revolted.  His  caresses  that  she  had 
loathed  !  He  shuddered,  shrank  up  in 
a  piteous  heap  in  his  chair. 

He  went  home  a  little  later  than  hig 
wonted  hour,  dressed  and  went  down 
to  dinner.  Anne  was  already  in  the 
dining-room.  They  took  their  accus¬ 
tomed  places  opposite  to  one  another 
at  the  table,  the  butler  and  footman 
waited  solemnly  upon  them  as  usual, 
and  they  exchanged  now  and  then  a 
casual  remark.  But  neither  could  eat. 
Anne  drank  two  glasses  of  champagne, 
an  unheard-of  thing.  Sometimes  Cor¬ 
nelius  glanced  at  her  furtively,  and  al¬ 
ways  found  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
with  a  look  of  dumb  appeal,  lie  was 
struck  with  the. change  in  her  face  since 
the  night  before.  Her  pale-blue  eyes 
seemed  to  have  grown  larger,  more 
wistful,  and  a  dim  light  burned  in  their 
depths.  There  were  dark  rings  be¬ 
neath  them  and  lines  at  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  he  had  never  seen  before. 

The  silence  and  constraint  of  the 
meal  oppressed  him  like  a  nightmare. 
There  was  a  ghastly  sense  of  unreality 
in  it.  The  table  should  have  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  glad,  friendly  faces,  the  air 
light  with  laughter  and  the  rattle  of 
knives.  There  should  have  been 
speeches  and  cheering,  and  hearty 
clinking  of  glasses,  as  his  friends 
wished  him  five  and-twenty  more  years 
of  married  happiness.  And  he  should 
have  returned  thanks  and  looked  across 
the  table,  over  the  hot-house  flowers 
and  glittering  plate,  at  his  helpmeet, 
with  dim  eyes,  and  drunk  her  health 
in  a  bumper.  That  would  have  been 
real.  But,  instead,  they  were  alone, 
silent,  on  separate  heights,  with  a  val¬ 
ley  between  them  as  that  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  over.  The 
footman  brought  in  the  coffee,  the  but¬ 
ler  placed  a  box  of  his  after-dinner 
cigars  on  the  small  table  by  his  cus¬ 
tomary  arm-chair,  and  then  the  two 
were  left  alone.  There  was  a  long  dead 
silence.  Anne  broke  it  at  length,  after 
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clearing  her  throat.  “  Have  you  any 
wishes  in  respect  of  our  relations?” 
she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

He  turned  a  haggard  face  to  her,  in¬ 
tensely  pathetic  with  the  flabby  hag¬ 
gardness  of  a  full-cheeked  man.  “  For 
myself,  none,”  he  replied,  “  except  that 
I  were  dead.  For  you — you  can  do  as 
you  will.” 

"  No,”  she  said  ;  ”  I  will  obey  you 
to  the  end.  It  is  the  least  I  can  do.” 

“  It  has  been  the  most,”  he  said. 
“  I  hate  the  word.  Why  should  you 
obey  now  ?  There  is  no  need  :  you 
have  nothing  to  hide.” 

She  gave  nim  a  swift  upward  look, 
and  then  lowered  her  eyes  again  to  the 
grape-stalk  she  was  twirling  between 
her  fingers.  “  It  is  my  earnest  wish 
to  obey  you,”  she  said.  “  I  have 
wronged  you  deeply,  and,”  drawing  a 
sharp  little  breath,  ‘‘  I  have  suffered 
intensely  to-day.  If  my  presence  in 
your  house  gives  you  pain,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  it,  if  such  is  your  wish.” 

‘‘  Is  it  yours,”  he  asked,  ‘‘  to  free 
yourself  at  last  ?”  ‘‘  No,  before  God  it 
18  not,”  she  pleaded.  ”  I  only  consid¬ 
er  you.”  ”  Then  stay  or  not,”  he  re¬ 
torted,  “  as  you  will — what  does  it  mat¬ 
ter?” 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  heart.  ”  I 
am  punished,”  she  said.  ‘‘Once  I 
took  you  back  because -I  did  not  love 
you.  And  now  yon  let  me  stay  with 
you — out  of  contempt.” 

”  Anne  !”  he  cried,  and  brought  his 
hand  down  on  the  table  with  a  force 
that  half  frightened  her  ;  ‘‘  don’t  tor¬ 
ture  me  any  more,  for  God’s  sake.” 

‘‘  Forgive  me,”  she  said,  “  I  did  not 
mean  to.  I,  will  stay  then,  if  you  do 
not  grow  to  hate  me.  We  shall  see. 
Men  are  different  from  women.  I 
could  live  with  you,  not  loving  you — 
could  you,  not  loving  me  ?” 

”  I,  not  loving  you  ?  Ha!  ha!”  he 
broke  into  a  bitter  laugh.  ‘‘  God  for¬ 
give  you  !  Leave  me,  Anne,  please, 
now,  by  myself.  We  will  see  how 
things  work.  Until  it  is  utter  misery 
for  both  of  us,  we  need  never  speak  of 
this  again,  never.” 

He  rose  with  the  last  two  or  three 
words,  and  dropped  heavily  into  the 
arm-chair  by  the  Are,  turning  away 
from  her.  She  rose,  too,  and  went 
toward  the  door.  On  the  threshold 


she  turned,  made  half  a  step  forward, 
then  checking  the  impulse,  turned 
again  and  left  the  room. 

He  spent  the  evening  in  his  own 
smoking-room,  incapable  of  action  of 
any  kind.  Her  last  words  rang  in  his 
ears  almost  mockingly.  Not  loving 
her  !  He  had  loved  her  passionately  as 
a  young  man.  With  custom  the  pas¬ 
sion  had  died  away,  but  the  love  had 
remained  through  the  years.  Now  that 
she  was  lost  to  him  he  felt  the  passion 
reasserting  itself.  He  loved  her  still. 
The  last  man  in  the  world  to  think  of 
introspection,  this  sudden  search-light 
into  the  depths  of  his  own  soul  stag¬ 
gered  him  from  its  very  unfamiliarity. 
Once  on  the  track  of  emotions,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  them  up  feverishly,  and  saw 
himself,  in  his  mature  age,  despicable, 
unable  to  strangle  in  his  heart  the  crav¬ 
ing  that  he  knew  must  be  forever  vain. 
He  hated  himself  for  it — hated  his  wife 
for  being  compelled  to  love  her.  His 
mind,  unaccustomed  to  paradoxes, 
could  not  grasp  the  tangle.  Only  one 
thing  he  saw  before  him  :  a  life  Ailed 
with  inchoate,  half-senile  longings,  a 
cynical  parody  of  his  old  life,  llis  wife 
would  greet  him  every  day,  cold,  sub¬ 
missive,  dutiful,  adding  extra  scrupu¬ 
lousness  to  her  obedience  out  of  pen¬ 
ance  for  the  wrong  she  had  done  him  : 
outwardly,  the  same  as  of  old,  but  no 
longer  filling  him  with  the  genial 
warmth  of  supposed  affection.  He 
shivered,  stirred  his  fire,  and  poured- 
himself  out  a  stiff  glass  of  whisky 
which  he  drained  at  a  draught. 

“  Come,  come  !”  he  said  to  himself, 
pacing  the  room.  ‘‘  This  is  folly.  I 
am  an  old  man  now.  I  should  leave 
such  things  to  boys.  We  will  pull 
through  somehow.  Now  that  there  is 
nothing  to  hide,  we  can  be  friends — 
good  friends — in  a  quiet  elderly  way. 
Yes,  friends — ah  !  ah  !  Oh  my  God  !” 
The  horrible  pain  of  it  all  again  over¬ 
whelmed  him,  with  its  heart-heaving 
sickness.  He  sat  down  on  a  chair  by 
the  table,  and  buried  his  head  in  his 
arms.  Then,  a  little  later  he  crawled 
to  bed,  and  stayed  awake,  as  it  seemed, 
hours,  eating  out  his  heart  in  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  a  light 
in  the  room,  and  looked  round,  witn  a 
start.  Anne  was  standing  by  his  bed- 
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Bide,  in  a  loose  wrapper.  She  had  put 
the  candle  she  had  brought  upon  the 
table  by  the  bed-curtains,  and  its  light 
fell  full  upon  her.  Her  eyes,  reddened 
with  weeping,  were  bent  upon  him. 
For  several  seconds  she  stood,  with  her 
hand  on  her  heart,  as  if  nerving  her¬ 
self  to  speak.  But  the  words  did  not 
come  easily.  At  last  she  broke  the  si- 
]6nC6« 

“  Cornelius  !”  she  faltered.  “  I 
could  not  sleep.  I  have  come  to  you.” 

He  raised  himself  on  one  elbow  and 
looked  at  her  uncomprehending.  Then 
putting  his  explanation  of  her  presence 
into  words,  “  I  bear  you  no  grudge, 
Anne,”  he  said,  with  gentle  bitterness. 
“  I  forgive  you — if  there  was  anything 
to  forgive.  Set  your  mind  at  rest. 
And  you  need  not  abide  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  we  made  this  evening,  if  it  is  too 
hard  for  you.” 

‘‘It  is  too  hard  for  me,”  she  said, 
‘‘  but  not  in  that  sense — not  because  I 
should  be  wishing  to  be  away.” 

‘‘  I  don’t  understand  you.  Anno.” 

‘‘  Cornelius,”  she  said,  stretching 
out  her  arms  toward  him,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  piteous  entreaty,  ‘‘  if  I  went, 
1  should  break  my  heart,  and  it  will 
break  if  I  remain,  unless — ”  She 
broke  off,  unable  to  complete  the  sen¬ 
tence.  Still  he  only  half  understood. 
‘‘I  shall  always  love  you,”  he  said. 
‘‘  I  shall  not  treat  you  coldly  or  un¬ 
kindly.  Have  no  fears  as  to  that, 
-Anne.  You  shall  feel  no  difference.” 

‘‘  Oh  !  it  is  not  that,”  she  cried, 
with  an  accent  of  passion.  “  Oh  God  ! 
How  you  must  despise  me — if  you 
think  I  am  so  mean  and  selfish.  Cor¬ 
nelius,  cannot  yon  see?  Cannot  you 
see  why  my  heart  would  break  ?” 

He  sat  up  and  took  her  hand,  which 
closed  round  his  in  a  nervous  pressure. 
‘‘  Tell  me,  dear — ”  he  began  gently. 
Bat  she  threw  the  free  arm  round  him, 
with  a  gasping  cry  :  ‘‘  Cornelius,  I  love 
you — I  never  knew  it  till  to-day.  It  is 
my  whole  heart  and  soul  that  speaks — 
I  have  never  said  the  words  to  you  in 
my  life  before — I  love  you  !  I  love 
you  !’" 

She  broke  down  in  a  passion  of  sobs, 
hiding  her  face  on  his  shoulder.  Cor¬ 
nelius  could  not  speak.  His  mind  was 
in  a  whirl,  and  could  scarcely  grasp  the 
meaning  of  her  confession.  He  could 
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only  pet  her  with  his  hand,  in  an  aim 
less  way. 

‘‘  Oh,  I  have  been  wicked,”  she 
sobbed.  ‘‘  I  did  not  love  you  for  many 
years.  I  could  not  help  it.  And  then 
the  love  died  out — the  other  love.  x\,nd 
yet  I  complained.  It  was  habit.  I 
can’t  tell.  And  I  grew  old  and  placid 
and  kept  on  pitying  myself,  and  never 
thought  of  your  love.  Only  to-day, 
when  I  felt  1  had  lost  you  and  it,  the 
world  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end 
— and  I  knew,  too  late,  that  the  ten¬ 
derness  and  devotion  you  have  given 
me  these  long,  long  years  were  the  most 
vital  treasures  of  my  life.  And  all  the 
old  habits  of  indifference  and  placidity 
fell  away  from  me  like  a  garment,  and 
I  loved  you  for  the  first  time — not  as 
you  once  thought  I  loved  you — but  more, 
more  than  I  can  say.  I  could  not 
sleep,”  she  added,  after  a  pause.  ‘‘I 
knew  that  you  were  suffering.  The 
thought  was  a  knife  in  my  heart.” 

She  clung  to  him,  weeping.  Now  he 
understood.  He  closed  his  arms  ten¬ 
derly  round  her  and  drew  her  to  him, 
But  he  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak, 
for  a  bitter  disappointment,  a  sense  of 
failure  in  responsiveness,  lay  like  a 
chill  at  his  heart.  Only  a  few  hours 
back  he  had  longed  for  her  love  with  a 
lover’s  passion.  Now  that  she  had  sur 
rendered  herself  to  him  heart  and  soul, 
he  felt  that  the  glow  had  gone  forever. 
The  feeling  of  loss  within  himself  grew 
to  absolute  pain.  Instead  of  the  thrill 
of  happiness  he  expected  to  jiass 
through  him,  the  irony  of  the  loveless 
years  of  his  youth  pierced  his  heart. 
The  magic  spell  that  had  bound  him  to 
her  so  long  had  been  broken.  It  could 
not  be  renewed.  He  felt  old,  despair¬ 
ingly  old.  Anne’s  feminine  sense  must 
have  divined  the  cause  of  his  silence, 
for  she  disengaged  herself  gently  and 
stood  upright.  For  a  long  time  they 
looked  sadly  at  one  another,  and  in 
his  eyes  she  read  what  had  happened. 
For  him  the  tender  grace  of  the  day 
that  was  dead  could  never  come  back 
again.  For  her  the  gates  of  the  once 
disregarded  and  now  longed-for  Paia- 
dise  were  shut  forever. 

‘‘  Stay  by  me,  Anne,”  he  said,  after 
awhile.  ‘‘  We  will  talk  the  night 
away.” 

‘‘  Would  to  God  I  had  come  to  you 
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thus,  years  past,  before  I  was  faded  “  You  are  as  fair  and  sweet  as  ever, 
and  old,”  she  said,  brokenly.  It  is  I  that  am  old — you  have  come  too 

“  It  is  not  you,  Anne,”  he  replied,  late,  dear.” — New  Review. 
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The  two  wide  glass  doors  that  form 
the  end  of  the  little  dining-room  are 
thrown  open,  and  -the  breakfast-table 
is  set  in  the  midst  of  the  inrushing 
sunshine.  Outside,  beyond  the  steep 
edge  of  the  descending  garden,  there  is 
a  luminous  width  of  air  and  dimpled 
water,  freckled  with  sunshine  and  with 
a  multitude  of  boats,  and  streaked  by 
the  busy  paddles  of  frequent  ferry- 
steamers.  The  further  shore  recedes 
into  an  azure  shadow,  and  the  islands 
float  uncertainly  amid  the  shining 
stretches  of  water  ;  the  world  for  the 
nonce  is  ceiled  and  floored  with  a 
changing  radiance  of  amethyst  and  sil¬ 
ver,  and  there  is  no  beauty  of  material 
things  that  can  measure  itself  to-day 
against  the  large  splendor  of  sunlight. 

Below,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  one 
can  hear  the  plash  of  water  tumbling 
upon  the  rocks,  and  lapping  against 
the  edge  of  the  steps  that  run  steeply 
down  from  the  garden  to  the  beach, 
starting  at  the  top  between  a  clump  of 
aloes  and  a  scarlet  trail  of  Virginia 
creeper,  and  fragrant  on  its  way  with 
overhanging  heliotrope  ;  the  sound  of 
plashing  water,  cool  and  softly  restless, 
lapping  the  stone  stair  with  an  infinity 
of  little  noises  and  the  deeper  overtone 
of  the  incoming  tide.  But  that  is  only 
one  note  of  the  chord  that  makes  the 
music  of  the  silence. 

It  is  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
it  is  Tonssamt ;  all  the  bells  across  the 
bay  and  behind  us  are  ringing,  and 
their  voices  fill  the  air  with-  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  many  songs.  There  is  one  that 
is  deep  and  sonorous  that  sings  to  us 
from  over  the  water ;  and  another, 
more  ancient,  that  chimes  in  with  the 
broken  voice  of  age  ;  it  is  tremulous, 
one  thinks,  with  tne  weight  of  many 
memories  and  the  long  vision  of  tears. 
Yet  to-day  it  rings  out  with  the  rest  of 
its  neighbors,  and  it  is  only  in  a  plain¬ 
tive  querulous  undertone  that  one  may 
hear  sometimes  the  bitterness  of  its 
age,  the  touch  of  the  forgotten,  yet  un¬ 


forgotten  past.  “  Combien  je  regrette 
.  .  .  le  temps  perdu — ” 

For  all  the  world  is  en  fete  to-day, 
and  hungry  moreover,  for  yesterday 
was  maigre.  There  is  not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky,  nor  a  shadow  across  the  golden 
sun  ;  and  though  it  is  harely  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Ist  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  it  is  as  radiantly  hot  and  serene  as 
a  July  day  at  home  should  be.  Yet 
we  are  not  on  the  Riviera — not  at  all, 
only  in  a  French  village  on  the  gray 
Breton  coast,  that  wakes  up  into  a 
short  mad  jollity  in  summer,  and  dozes 
peacefully  through  the  rest  of  the  un¬ 
eventful  year  ;  and  we  shall  have  cold 
days  yet,  I  doubt  not,  though  it  is  a 
sheltered  and  a  sunny  corner,  and  keeps 
winter  well  at  bay.  But  it  is  something 
to  sit  in  the  sunshine  this  November 
day,  drowsily  watching  the  boats  on 
the  bay  below,  and  listening  to  the 
clash  of  bells  pealing  across  the  water  ; 
something  to  be  pleasantly  aware  of  the 
merry  chatter  in  the  street,  and  the 
pattering  sabots  of  the  happy  children 
free  from  school ;  something  to  be 
lazily  warm  and  sunlapped,  while  yon¬ 
der,  at  home,  it  is  winter  already  and 
cold  even  beside  the  fire.  - 

It  is  a  day  for  idle  thought  and  idle 
speech,  when  one’s  fancy  strays  in  the 
wake  of  every  sunbeam,  or  is  caught 
by  a  dancing  mote  in  the  enveloping 
glory  of  sky  and  sun  and  sea.  Across 
the  bay  there  is  a  wooded  cliff,  and  the 
flight  of  birds  above  it  draws  one’s  eyes 
thither  for  a  moment.  It  is  good  to  be 
there  on  such  a  day  as  this  ;  when  its 
shady  walks  are  walled  with  amber 
foliage,  and  the  small  herbs  of  the 
banks  are  illumined  in  russet  and  crim¬ 
son  ;  it  is  good,  too,  to  be  there  in 
spring,  when  the  young  buds  are  vari¬ 
ously  purple,  or  green,  or  silver,  and 
the  yellow  daffodils  nod  above  a  brown 
carpet  of  rustling  leaves,  or  amid  a 
tangle  of  fresh  grass.  But  to  get  there, 
one  has  to  pass  through  the  sleepy  town 
behind  us,  built  on  the  narrow  point 
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between  the  sheltered  bay  and  the  pur¬ 
ple  island-dotted  sea,  where  half  the 
shops  are  closed  and  the  rest  have  re¬ 
lapsed  contentedly  into  a  cheerful  idle¬ 
ness.  There  is  a  swarm  of  empty  villas, 
white  and  red  and  fancifully  bedecked 
with  tiles,  looking  out  blankly  seaward 
with  shuttered  windows,  beside  the  de¬ 
serted  casino  and  the  solitary  plage, 
where  only  the  surf  beats  loudly  on  the 
yellow  sand  and  flings  itself  in  leaping 
foam  upon  the  rocks.  Yes,  it  sounds 
melancholy  ;  and  in  truth,  for  those 
who  need  a  small  incessant  torment  of 
frivolity,  one  cannot  call  it  gay.  But 
for  those  who  only  love  a  crowd  when 
they  can  be  solitary  in  it ;  as  in  a  great 
city,  where,  if  one  so  choose,  one  may 
live  the  lonelier  for  being  in  the  midst 
of  a  swarming  life  ;  for  such  a  one,  it 
is  pleasant  l^yond  comparison  in  the 
long  autumn  sunshine  which  dapples 
the  world  with  gold  and  pearl,  and 
flickers  merrily  between  the  poplars  on 
the  wide  white  roads  ;  one  has  space 
and  the  leisure  to  be  alone  with  one’s 
self,  and  to  And  one’s  self  iuflnite  good 
company. 

There  are,  moreover,  the  people  of 
the  place,  who  now  have  time  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  the  wherewithal,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  having  taken  in  the 
stranger  and  entertained  him,  for  a 
consideration  ;  there  are  even  a  few 
English,  who  look  at  one  suspiciously, 
as  they  pass  by,  with  the  flicker  of  a 
critical  smile.  And  for  distractions, 
if  one  have  the  mind  thereto,  they  are 
not  lacking  ;  but  they  are  such  as  need 
a  humble  spirit  and  a  discerning  eye. 
There  is,  for  instance,  always  the 
church,  where  one  may  betake  one’s 
self,  and  find  reflected  one’s  every 
mood  even  to  the  unvirtuous.  There 
is  a  particular  ctir^,  who  has  stepped 
down  to  us  from  the  happy  days  when 
Gargantua  was  king  and  Rabelais  his 
chronicler  ;  for  though  he  may  be  actu¬ 
ally,  as  I  must  not  doubt,  a  very  saint¬ 
ly  person,  he  has  a  moist  eye  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  contour  that  seem  to  clash  with 
a  proper  asceticism!  So  one  casts  him 
mentally  as  the  jovial  monk,  in  one’s 
peripatetic  romances  wherein  he  most 
dance  to  all  manner  of  tunes  ;  though 
it  is  a  grievous  liberty  to  take  with  a 
worthy  dignitary  of  the  Church,  who, 
moreover,  wears  ermine  and  jace,  and 


who  doubtless  cannot  help  his  comfort¬ 
able  figure. 

The  church,  one  finds,  is  here  a  very 
live  thing  in  the  midst  of  the  life  about 
it.  It  is  never  empty  ;  it  is  full  of  the 
faint  smell  of  incense,  and  the  pungency 
of  continual  occupation  ;  sabots  clatter 
in  and  out,  children  come  and  go  with 
sudden,  hasty  genuflections  ;  old  wom¬ 
en  sit  in  the  corners,  or  tell  their  beads 
before  the  altars  ;  the  lights  flicker  and 
the  tall  plaster  figures  look  down  gra¬ 
ciously  smiling,  or  gaze  upward  in  a 
rapturous  adoration.  They  are  conven¬ 
tionally  young,  and  round-fleshed,  and 
radiant  in  their  tenderly  colored  robes, 
and  quaint  contrasting  gauds  of  crown 
and  necklet  and  pendent  votive  hearts ; 
conventional  symbols  of  conventions, 
and  stiffly  beautiful  with  a  beauty  tliat 
is  itself  a  tradition,  a  beauty  that  is  a 
rubric  and  an  article  of  the  Faith,  and 
a  lingering  small  acceptance  from  the 
far  days  of  a  facile  content  in  things 
religions. 

Then  the  church  fills  with  a  swarm 
of  white  caps  which  lift  themselves 
strangely  into  snowy  wings  and  crests, 
so  that  one  may  pick  out  the  women  of 
the  different  pays  ;  and  men’s  voices 
chant  sonorously,  and  the  full-rigged 
model  ships,  hanging  in  the  chancel 
and  before  the  Mary  altar,  vibrate  and 
swing  softly  to  and  fro  at  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  doors.  Those  who 
have  hung  them  there  have  long  been 
dead  ;  but  there  are  faces  in  the  crowd 
beneath  that  are  raised  toward  them, 
and  eyes  that  grow  dim — too  dim  to 
see  the  dust  of  years  that  blackens  the 
rigging,  too  dim  to  see  anything  but 
that  more  distant  ship  that  is  away  at 
the  Banks  or  at  Iceland,  in  the  fear  of 
storms  and  the  strange  confusion  of  the 
fogs,  and  that  will  surely  come  back, 
unless — “  £toile  de  la  Mer,  send  us  our 
men  home  from  the  sea  !” 

And  in  the  lady-chapel,  amid  the" 
rosaries  and  the  trinkets  and  the  gild¬ 
ed  hearts,  are  hung  a  string  of  tiny 
boats,  roughly  carved  from  common 
wood  and  shaped  by  rude  fingers  ;  but 
the  prayer  and  the  thanksgiving  are  as 
strong  about  them  as  about  the  stately 
ships  hanging  high  overhead.  One 
looks  at  them  and  remembers  the  greed 
of  the  engulfing  waters  ;  the  gray  en¬ 
veloping  bewilderment  of  the  mists ; 
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the  fathers  and  husbands  and  sons  who 
are  amid  them  ;  the  long  summers 
when  there  is  no  word  of  the  absent, 
and  the  autumn,  when  the  women  wait 
day  by  day  for  the  first  dim  sight  of 
the  homecoming  boat.  And  there  are 
those  who  must  wait,  and  wait,  for  the 
boat  that  never  comes  back — “  tltoile 
de  la  Mer,  send  us  our  nien  home  from 
the  sea  !” 

And  now  there  is  a  movement  in  the 
church,  and  as  if  a  wind  swept  in  from 
the  west  the  white  caps  sway  before  it, 
and  the  quaint  white  heads  stoop  and 
bow  to  the  ground,  with  a  quick  rustle 
and  an  after  silence— 

But  it  is  hot  to-day,  too  hot  to  make 
one  of  the  crowd  ;  it  is  incomparably 
better  in  the  full  breadth  of  the  sun¬ 
shine,  where  the  gold  and  blue  of  the 
sky  stretches  to  its  large  horizons ; 
where  one  can  fancy  for  a  moment  that 
this  is  verily  the  South,  and  a  land 
where  winter  may  not  come.  And  yet 
one  has  only  to  walk  along  the  white 
road  yonder,  toward  that  young  grove 
of  palms  (as  at  least  one  imagines  them 
to  be)  from  here,  with  the  children 
running  beneath  and  the  bright  sea 
glittering  between  the  tapering  stems  ; 
a  little  closer,  and  one  will  see  that  they 
are  not  palms,  any  more  than  that  is 
the  iridescent  water  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  They  are  but  cabbages,  and 
we  are  still  in  Brittany.. 

In  this  country,  cabbages  certainly 
play  a  great  part  m  the  landscape,  and 
not  a  wholly  unpicturesque  one,  either  ; 
with  their  loose  gray-green  leaves 
springing  in  tufts  atop  of  five-foot 
stalks,  and  the  sun  dancing  in  checkers 
along  the  alleys  between  them,  where 
the  children  come  and  go.  But  indeed 
this  is  the  paradise  of  vegetables  ;  one 
lingers  in  the  market  and  before  the 
shops,  marvelling  at  the  clean  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  things  and  the  excellence  of 
them  in  form  and  color.  What  beauty 
is  there  of  blossom  that  is  not  modestly 
shared  by  these  cauliflowers,  creamy 
and  globular  in  their  encircling  fringe 
of  tender  green,  the  smooth  golden 
rind  and  warmer  flesh  of  the  pumpkins, 
the  scarlet  carrots,  and  the  angry  crim¬ 
son  of  the  aubergines  ?  But  the  cab¬ 
bages  are  nob  to  be  seen  as  they  should 
be,  either  in  market  or  shop  ;  but  in 
groves  on  the  hillsides,  with  the  sun 


full  on  their  loose  frilled  leaves,  and 
the  sea  glittering  between  and  beyond 
their  long  pale  stems.  One  no  longer 
wonders  that  a  thing  so  stately  in  its 
homeliness  should  have  lent  itself  to 
coaxing  and  cajoling  lips ;  as  when 
Mathurine,  the  pretty  bold-eyed  shrimp- 
seller,  would  have  one  buy  the  leaping 
transparent  brown  things  in  her  basket 
at  an  unheard-of-price  :  “  But  then, 
7)wn  petit  chou,'*  she  laughs,  “it  is 
Mathurine  who  must  live  !’’ 

Last  night,  no  longer,  it  sounded  in 
one’s  ears  with  an  odd  tenderness,  that 
foolish  little  word  ;  it  was  only  a  child 
that  said  it,  a  thin  wan  woman-child  in 
a  tattered  gown  and  sabots  on  her  bare 
feet,  leading  a  ragged  boy  bigger  than 
herself  by  a  motherly  hand.  1  do  not 
know  whence  they  came,  but  they  had 
ravenous  eyes  and  pinched  blue  lips, 
and  they  looked  about  them  strangely  ; 
till  presently  the  girl  caught  sight  oi  a 
scrap  of  sweet  cake  that  had  fallen 
amid  the  rubbish  in  the  gutter,  dropped 
in  passing,  perhaps,  or  indifferently 
thrown  away.  She  seized  it  eagerly 
and  wiped  it  on  her  gown  ;  for  one  in¬ 
stant  her  hand  hesitated  and  her  eyes 
glittered  uncertainly  ;  then,  with  a 
quick  movement,  she  held  it  to  the 
boy’s  mouth  and  smiled  superior. 
“  But  no,”  she  said,  as  he  offered  re¬ 
luctantly  to  share  it ;  “keep  it,  mon 
chou!  I  am  too  old,  you  know,  for 
sweet  things.”  But  she  was  old  enough, 
poor  little  soul,  to  be  hungry  ;  and  old 
enough,  too,  to  lie  with  a  wonderfully 
saving  grace,  in  spite  of  the  longing  in 
her  eyes. 

And  dpropos  of  cabbages,  one  has 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  many, 
of  the  human  sort ;  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en  that  are  born  and  live  and  die  in  an 
apathy  miscalled  life,  and  who  trans¬ 
mute  the  tragedy  of  existence  into  a 
sort  of  brassicaoeous  melodrama.  There 
is  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  sinking  nowadays  fast  into  a  vil¬ 
lage — one  of  many  similar,  no  better 
and  no  worse,  it  is  to  be  supposed — 
where  one  may  pass  from  house  to 
house,  and  find  a  history  in  each  ; 
where  one  may  ring  the  changes  on 
every  combination  of  possession  and 
desire  ;  and  where  the  sordid  common¬ 
places  of  death  are  as  little  dignified  as 
the  daily  needs  of  living. 
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But  among  these  people  every  pas¬ 
sion  and  emotion  is  worn  with  an  un¬ 
reserve  which  is  never  enthusiastic  ; 
they  are  born  cynical  and  unresponsive, 
and,  unbelieving,  are  indifferent  in 
their  unbelief.  “  No,  I  don’t  think 
much  on  church,”  said  a  little  servant- 
girl  of  fourteen  ;  “  I  don’t  set  no  store 
by  it.  But  tliere  is  the  choir  teas  an’ 
things— an’  the  priest  he  come  a  both¬ 
erin’ — ”  So  she  had  been  confirmed, 
indifferently  as  she  did  everything 
else  ;  and  chuckled  a  little  over  the 
foolishness  of  it.  And  amid  the  trage¬ 
dies  which  are  not  tragic,  and  the  sor¬ 
rows  which  stop  short  of  tears,  they 
live  through  life  indifferently  ;  they 
“  set  no  store  by  it but  they  take  it 
as  it  is,  and  amuse  themselves  as  they 
can,  with  or  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
One  may  pick  up  the  plots  of  a  dozen 
dramas  ;  till  presently  one  finds  that 
the  dramatic  element  hiis  been  left  out, 
and  there  is  only  a  futile  episode  or 
two  which  lead  inconse(iuently  to  noth- 
ing. 

There  was  a  love-affair,  for  instance  ; 
a  youth,  the  son  of  a  respectable  man 
in  the  village,  who  fell  in  love  with  one 
of  the  girls  of  the  place,  deeply  in  love, 
one  supposes,  as  these  things  go,  to 
judge  from  the  continuation.  They 
were  seventeen  or  thereabouts.  He  was 
“  not  over  clever,”  as  they  said  there, 
short,  and  broad-shouldered  and  si¬ 
lent  ;  she  was  a  white- faced  long-limbed 
slip  of  a  girl,  with  a  swinging  walk 
and  a  pair  of  roving  black  eyes  ;  she 
had  gypsy  blood  in  her,  and  carried  its 
mark  in  her  shapely  hands  and  upheld 
head.  Not  a  likely  pair  to  take  to  each 
other,  one  would  think ;  but  after 
“  sweethearting”  during  a  few  summer 
weeks,  they  electrified  the  village  by 
going  off  together  to  Newcastle,  leav¬ 
ing  word  behind  that  they  meant  to  be 
married.  This  was  all  wrong  ;  they 
might  have  stayed  at  home  and  amused 
themselves,  as  others  did  ;  that  was 
the  ordinary  behavior  of  young  men 
and  women,  and  no  one  would  have 
questioned  it.  But  to  run  off  together, 
when  there  was  no  need,  and  to  get 
married  before  there  was  any  necessity, 
a  thing  no  one  ever  thought  of  there¬ 
abouts  ;  this  was  strictly  unnatural  and 
improper ;  the  culprits  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  thing  prevented. 
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So  some  of  his  brothers  went  off 
after  him  and  brought  him  back  ;  he 
was  not  at  all  put  about,  and  took  the 
matter  calmly,  as  he  had  taken  the 
elopement,  as  an  incident  of  but  small 
importance  ;  and  the  girl  came  back 
too,  while  there  was  another  incident 
a  few  months  after,  that  was  accepted 
in  the  same  matter-of-course  way.  The 
years  went  on,  without  very  much 
change  of  any  kind.  Ben  was  a  little 
older  and  more  bearded,  as  silent  as 
ever  and  not  much  wiser  ;  he  spoke  to 
the  girl  sometimes  at  the  street-corners, 
and  never  seemed  aware  of  the  small 
object  in  knickerbockers  that  was  al- 
re^y  old  enough  to  go  to  school.  It 
was  eight  years  after  the  elopement, 
and  when  the  object  above  mentioned 
was  fully  seven  years  old,  that  Ben 
slouched  one  evening  into  the  room 
where  the  girl  lived  with  her  people.  I 
do  not  know  how  he  found  words 
enough  in  which  to  explain  himself, 
but  he  made  them  understand  that  the 
banns  were  out,  and  that  ho  meant  to 
marry  her  in  three  weeks.  “  I  couldn’t 
do’t  afore,”  he  added,  “  but  they’ve 
give  me  a  rise  at  last.”  All  the  eight 
years  he  had  been  waiting  for  this ; 
and  Janey  persuaded  herself  that  she 
had  been  as  faithful,  and  did  her  best, 
one  supposes,  to  revive  a  dutiful  affec¬ 
tion^  with  an  astonished  delight  that 
marriage  should  have  come  her  way. 

Well ;  it  was  soon  over.  The  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  the  service,  and  the  pride 
of  being  well-dressed,  and  in  the  ves¬ 
try,  the  vicar’s  hesitating  congratula¬ 
tions.  He  said,  with  a  glance  at  them 
both,  that  he  hoped  they  had  not  taken 
this  step  without  thinking  it  over  care¬ 
fully  ;  and  Ben  replied,  with  the  air  of 
saying  a  neat  thing,  that  he  had  been 
thinking  of  it  for  eight  years.  Then 
the  return  home,  to  Janey’s  home, 
where  there  was  little  space,  scant  fur¬ 
niture,  and  less  of  privacy  or  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  was  food  in  plenty  and 
rather  more  than  enough  to  drink  ;  so 
that  presently,  the  neighbors  first  pro¬ 
testing  and  then  electing,  Ben  was 
picked  up  by  the  police  upon  the  side¬ 
walk,  where  he  had  fallen  down  the 
stairs,  and  finished  his  long  courtship 
by  a  night  (his  marriage-night)  in  the 
cells. 

I  wish  I  could  carry  the  idyll  a  little 
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further,  but  the  romance,  such  as  it 
was,  soon  dropped  out  of  it  ;  for  some 
weeks  later,  when  they  took  a  little 
outing  to  Newcastle,  Ben  came  back 
alone  and  seemed  to  have  no  answer 
ready  for  intrusive  questioners.  He 
looked  like  a  dog  that  had  been  beaten  ; 
but  he  had  neither  then,  nor  since, 
anything  to  tell ;  only  he  lives  alone  in 
his  one-room  cottage  and  works  for 
Janey’s  boy,  to  whom  he  has  attached 
himself  limpet-like  and  wordlessly,  as 
he  did  to  his  mother,  and  with  small 
chance  of  better  result.  1  saw  them 
lately,  the  boy  an  idle  rascal  with  a 
vicious  brow  and  sullen  furtive  eyes, 
loafing  about  the  streets  and  spending 
the  pence  that  he  steals  from  his  father, 
or  from  any  one  else  when  occasion 
offers ;  while  Ben  looks  at  him  with 
the  same  obstinate  fidelity  which  he 
gave  to  Janey.  There  should  be  a 
tragedy  somewhere  here,  but  there  is 
nothing  so  convincing  ;  only  a  small 
incessant  wretchedness,  the  sight  of 
which  tastes  bitter  in  the  mouth  and 
salt  as  tears  ;  a  wretchedness  which, 
with  love  and  life,  and  death,  is  but  an 
episode  of  an  incidental  existence. 

Yet  this  dulness  of  emotion  is  not  at 
all  confined  to  that  district,  or  to  that 
class ;  there  are  many  of  us,  that  are 
by  choice,  or  by  inheritance,  cabbages. 
It  was  but  the  other  day  that  a  mar¬ 
riage  at  the  last  moment  was  broken  off 
because  the  man,  on  thinking  it  over, 
could  not  face  the  cnange,  tlie  unset¬ 
tling  of  all  the  habits  which  he  had 
built  up  about  himself.  This  he  told 
her,  not  softening  the  thing,  being  well 
convinced  of  its  reasonableness,  and 
having  his  eyes  turned  in  upon  him¬ 
self  ;  and  then  he  retired  happily  to 
his  daily  routine  and  the  encroaching 
rigors  of  the  small  things  he  made  into 
his  masters.  They  said  she  was  foolish 
enough  to  be  unhappy  over  it ;  but  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  she  had  no  con¬ 
soling  habitudes  to  absorb  her  thoughts. 
At  least  he  was  honest,  he  went  to  her 
with  the  truth  in  his  mouth  ;  only  hon¬ 
esty  is  so  terribly  naked  by  contrast 
with  this  world  oi  underclothing,  that 
one  wonders  if  he  had  not  better  have 
lied  ;  unless  the  cabbage  would  verily 
not  have  withstood  the  uprooting. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have,  most  of 
ns,  the  power  of  living  through  things  ; 


for  if  we  were  all  to  die  when  wo  are 
broken-hearted,  we  should  too  often  be 
dispatched  into  another  world  in  an 
early  state  of  unfitness.  But  the  night 
passes  and  the  blackness  of  it,  and  the 
morning  is  fair  ;  it  is  good  to  be  alive 
and  a  cabbage  and  wholesomely  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  big  passions  that  torture 
men. 

We  all,  I  suppose,  have  some  sort  of 
a  private  and  particular  “  lake  and  a 
fairy  boat”  in  which  we  may  sail  upon 
a  magic  sea,  and  dream  dreams  ;  or  we 
watch  for  its  coming,  laden  with  for¬ 
tune,  fame,  or  love  ;  or  it  will  spread, 
at  our  will,  its  silver  wings  and  carry 
us  to  the  strange  bright  lands  that  sit 
beside  the  further  seas.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  one  paints  Bangkok,  or 
Mandalay,  or  Som  in  a  beauty  that  is 
not  theirs,  when  one  dreams  of  walk¬ 
ing  in  their  streets  and  living  in  the 
midst  of  their  life  ;  but  there  are  some 
of  us,  cabbages  though  we  be,  that  yet 
are  born  with  the  wander-need  within 
us  ;  the  roads  that  our  feet  have  not 
trodden  call  to  us,  and  sooner  or  later, 
we  come.  Some  day,  I,  too,  shall  go 
to  Siam.  And  when  that  day  arrives, 
I  do  not  hope  that  electricity  will  pro¬ 
ject  us  to  our  destinations,  or  even  that 
that  ancient  delight,  the  flying-carpet, 
will  be  trained  to  daily  use  ;  I  do  not 
ask  for  anything  better  than  the  pro¬ 
miscuousness  of  a  railway-carriage,  the 
bustle  of  coming  and  going  at  the  sta¬ 
tions,  the  crossing,  changing,  jostling, 
hurrying  life  that  flashes  past,  the  faces 
that  look  in  upon  us,  the  words  we 
recall  afterward,  the  infinitely  small 
things  of  which  memory  is  made.  Only 
the  other  day, — it  was  in  France — we 
travelled  eight  in  a  compartment,  not 
to  speak  of  bags  and  bundles  ;  the  racks 
above  us  were  laden,  and  we  sat  in  stiff¬ 
necked  expectancy,  in  the  shadow  of 
impending  catastrophes.  We  were 
eight :  three  young  and  small  soldiers, 
an  English  couple,  two  women,  and 
myself  ;  moreover,  one  of  the  women 
was  large  and  unslender,  overlapping 
her  neighbors  and  incommoding  the 
soldier  sitting  opposite  to  her,  who  was 
sleepy,  and  slipped  presently  into  a 
comfortable  sprawl.  “  But,  Monsieur 
le  Militaire,''  she  broke  out  at  last, 
startling  us  all  into  wakefulness,  ”  as¬ 
suredly  you  have  the  legs  of  a  giraffe. 
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you  !  Observe  only  that  I  am  entour'e 
de  soldats,  and  retire  yourself  then, 
that  I  may  expand  I”  And  she  did  so, 
apparently  ;  but  I  don’t  quite  know 
what  became  of  the  rest  of  us. 

And  I  recall  another  travelling  com¬ 
panion,  an  English  soldier,  a  sergeant, 
who  wore  the  colors  of  the  Queen  with 
a  smartness  that  became  them.  He 
had  been  all  through  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Soudanese  wars,  and  told  much  .of 
what  he  had  seen,  telling  it  well.  We 
were  in  the  night-express  ;  the  others 
in  the  carriage  slept,  in  various  stages 
of  deshabille  and  discomfort ;  the  rain 
beat  on  the  windows  and  the  train 
roared  and  rocked  and  jangled  as  it 
rushed  southward.  But  I  only  heard 
the  strong  voice  of  my  neighbor,  as  he 
poured  out  story  after  story  of  the  two 
campaigns  ;  and  now  we  laughed,  and 
now  we  fell  to  silence  for  a  space,  as  he 
turned  from  the  wild  jollity  of  a  camp 
to  its  queer  sudden  pathos,  and  spoke 
of  the  bravery  that  went  unrewarded 
and  the  great  deeds  that  could  never 
be  recompensed.  “  For  it  ain’t  the 
best  of  us  that’s  decorated,”  he  said  ; 
“  and,  after  all,  if  a  fellow  drops  be¬ 
hind  in  a  rush,  and  has  all  his  wounds 
in  front,  what  better  medal  could  he 
have  than  that  ?”  But  I  glanced  at 
his  breast,  and,  smiling,  shook  my 
head  ;  he  was  willing  to  tell  story  after 
story  of  what  his  chums  had  done,  and 
what  he  had  heard  of  others  ;  but  he 
did  not  say  how  he  had  gained  that 
plain  little  cross,  and  he  only  reddened 
and  grew  taciturn  when  I  asked  about 
it.  “  ’Twas  nothing,”  he  said  awk¬ 
wardly,  and  there  was  no  further  word 
of  it  to  be  got  from  him  ;  “  ’twas  of  no 
consequence.  Now,  if  they  had  given 
it  to — ”  and  he  plunged  into  another 
story  which  ended  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  had  both  to  stare  hard  out  of 
window. 

Not  long  after  that  I  was  travelling 
in  France,  hurrying  southward,  too, 
but  at  a  very  different  rate  of  speed, 
and  with  the  hot  southern  sun  beating 
implacably  upon  us,  and  filling  the 
train  with  a  stifling  heat  and  dust,  in¬ 
stead  of  dashing  through  rain  and 
storm  and  the  night.  In  the  opposite 
corner  was  an  apple-cheeked  ola  wom¬ 
an,  in  a  wonderful  cap,  with  a  bundle 
on  her  knee,  and  a  trickle  of  tears  lying 
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in  the  wrinkles  that  seamed  her  face. 
“  I  go,”  she  explained  to  us  at  intervalsj 
“  to  meet  my  boy  ;  he  is  a  soldier,  you 
understand  ;  and  he  is  coming  home 
from  overseas — oh  !  he  has  been  in¬ 
credibly  far  away.  And  he  is  ill — very 
ill ;  it  is  those  terrible  hot  countries. 
He  wanted  so  much  to  be  a  soldier, 
my  Andre  ;  he  said  he  would  come 
back  to  me  in  a  beautiful  uniform  and 
with  a  medal  on  his  breast ;  but  now 
he  is  ill — very  ill.”  And  after  a  little 
silence,  she  added,  “  But  perhaps  the 
good  air  of  France — ”  \Ve  drew  near 
to  Marseilles,  and  she  looked  around  at 
us  anxiously,  with  an  open  need  of  re¬ 
assurance.  “  Voyons!  I  do  not  care 
about  the  medal ;  but  he  is  ill,  very  ill, 
and  he  has  been  so  far  away — ”  Then 
she  went  off  to  meet  her  Andre,  who 
had  no  wounds  to  wear  in  front,  and 
who,  perhaps,  would  not  even  be  there 
to  meet  her. 

Somebody  once,  I  think,  spoke  of 
mankind  as  “  Kings  of  opportunity 
and  indeed  it  would  be  a  very  admir¬ 
able  thing  even  but  once  to  command 
fate.  But  we  have  lost  the  trick  and 
the  mantle  of  conscious  royalty  ;  we 
wear  the  Emperor  of  China’s  invisible 
robe,  and  there  is  always  some  one 
ready  to  perceive  our  nakedness.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  order  the  tide  to  stand 
still,  but  it  has  a  grievous  manner  of 
disobedience ;  and  truly,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  it  is  not  so  much 
that  royalty  is  lessened  as  that  we  think 
less  fit  to  obey  it.  It  was  worth  while 
being  royal  when  power  was  a  tangible 
thing  and  a  crown  lay  actually  upon 
one’s  temples.  One  can  envy  that 
princess  who  graved  in  stone  her  motto, 
“  Grumble  who  will,  thus  shall  it  be, 
for  it  is  my  good  pleasure  one  would 
even  like  to  say  as  much  one’s  self,  but 
for  a  lurking  conviction  that  no  one 
would  would  pay  any  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  No  ;  wehave  lost  the  habit 
of  obedience,  except  perhaps  to  an  ori¬ 
ental  potentate  in  jewelled  robes,  or  a 
barbaric  autocrat  m  none — when  it 
must  be  difficult  to  look  royal,  one 
thinks,  though  there  are  those  that 
succeed. 

There  is  a  monarch  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  v^ho  is  amiable  in  his  manners  and 
a  fatherly  despot  in  his  government ; 
his  lately-learned  civilization  still  sits 
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strangely  on  him,  and  he  doffs  it  some-’ 
times,  to  take  a  luxurious  plunge-bath 
into  his  former  barbarism,  though  sole¬ 
ly,  as  he  assures  his  conscience  and  the 
nearest  missionary,  out  of  necessity. 
He  was  discovered  recently  superin¬ 
tending  the  happy  dispatch,  by  several 
refined  modes  of  torture,  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  persons  connected  with 
his  court,  and  was  remonstrated  with 
accordingly.  “  But  consider,*'  he  re¬ 
turned,  with  conviction,  “  if  I  do  not 
kill  my  people  sometimes,  how  will 
they  know  that  1  am  the  King  ?”  And 
there  was  really  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  it  from  his  point  of  view.  For  he 
was  a  shrewd  as  well  us  an  enlightened 
person,  in  spite  of  an  immense  desire 
to  be  a  white  man  and  a  brother  ;  and 
when  he  was  told  that  he  should  not 
cut  off  the  ears  and  noses  of  his  wives 
when  they  plagued  him,  he  said  that 
civilization  gave  him  a  stomach-ache. 

But  it  is  a  mere  necessity  nowadays 
to  be  either  oriental  or  barbaric,  if  one 
would  know  what  a  fiue  manner  of 
thing  it  is  to  be  set  up  over  other  men  ; 
unless,  indeed,  sleeping,  one  could 
dream  one's  self  into  an  old-time  tale, 
when  constitutions  were  not  and 
princes  were  a  law  unto  themselves  ; 
when  the  king’s  daughter  was  all  beau¬ 
tiful  within,  and  his  sons  declared 
their  birthright  in  purple  and  Qne 
linen  ;  when  the  king’s  face  gave  grace 
indeed,  and  he  was  free  to  pardon  as 
to  punish  ;  when  the  king’s  sword  was 
unconquerable  as  the  king’s  word  was 
unbroken.  In  those  far  days,  if  you 
were  born  to  the  burden  of  it,  it  was 
worth  while  to  be  royal  and  something 
other  than  the  rest  of  men,  though  it 
must  sometimes  have  been  hard  to  live 
up  to  it  even  in  the  world  of  old  ro¬ 
mance. 

I  seem  to  have  read  a  story  once  in 
some  old  book,  a  foolish  fantastic  thing 
which  yet  lingers  oddly  in  nw  mind,  of 
a  King  and  his  judgment.  For  he  had 
a  wife  that  was  beautiful  and  frail ; 
and  after  a  long  drama  of  temptation 
and  sin  and  shame,  learning  her  secret 
he  went  to  her,  and  showed  her  what 
was  in  his  mind.  And  she,  appalled  at 
his  pitifulness,  yearned  for  punishment 
and  thereby  expiation  ;  and  fetching 
her  child,  laid  it  before  him  with  tears. 
“  Lord,  1  am  not  worthy,”  she  sobbed. 


“  It  is  but  right  you  should  take  it 
from  me.”  But  the  King  looked  down 
upon  her  and  upon  the  child,  and 
mused  awhile  in  silence,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  it  to  her  arms.  ‘‘  Keep  it,”  he 
said  ;  ”  it  will  comfort  you  for  the  bur¬ 
den  of  a  crown.”  And,  the  chronicler 
adds,  the  Queen  wept,  and  sinned  no 
more.  Yet  she  would,  perhaps,  have 
better  understood  the  bearing  of  a  pen¬ 
ance  and  the  absolution  thereby  gained. 

But  that  was  in  the  foolish  old  times, 
and  all  the  world  is  wiser  now,  and  cul¬ 
tivates  its  little  sins  kindly  :  it  is  even 
the  fashion  to  seem  worse  than  we 
really  are  and  to  look  on  virtue  as  ple¬ 
beian  and  underbred  ;  and  we  prefer 
to  play  the  king  of  operetta,  rather 
than  to  strut  the  tragic  scene  and  round 
our  mouths  to  great  emotions.  So  we 
yawn  over  the  passions  of  Phddre  (some 
of  us),  and  crowd  to  watch  the  evi¬ 
dent  feet  of  Nini  Patte  en  I’Air. 

There  was  lately  a  foreign  prince  in 
Paris,  travelling  for  his  education  ;  he 
was  simple  in  his  tastes  and  of  a  dis¬ 
cerning  intelligence,  and  they  took 
him  to  see  a  great  tragedienne  play  her 
greatest  r6le  of  sin  and  suffering.  The 
next  night  he  went  to  the  Folies  Ber- 
geres.  ‘‘  Now  this,”  he  said,  ‘‘  is  rea¬ 
sonable  ;  this  is  serious.  The  other  was 
pour  rire  ;  people  do  not  speak  like 
that  at  all,  and  if  they  did  such  things, 
they  would  be  put  in  prison.  So  I  have 
been  taught,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  do 
things  for  which  you  will  be  put  in 
prison.  But  this — is  reasonable.  J’aime 
d  voir  des  femmes,  et  mime  d’en  voir 
leaucoup."  And  we  are  all  reasonable 
noivadays,  even  those  of  us  who  are 
kings. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  think  we  have 
the  best  of  it,  we  happy  folk  who  are 
not  born  in  the  trammels  of  the  purple, 
and  who  can  drowse  or  drudge  through 
life  as  we  please,  without  convulsing  a 
nation  by  our  small  caprices  ;  who  can 
wear  old*  clothes  and  enjoy  the  comfort 
of  our  loose  and  easy-titting  peccadil¬ 
loes  ;  who  can  sit  down  hungry  to  meat 
and  rise  up  satisffed  ;  and  who  can  feel 
as  intimate  a  satisfaction  in  the  beauty 
of  sky  and  sea,  of  the  manv-colored 
hills,  and  the  admirable  sunshine.  It 
is  a  sufficing  thing  for  one  of  a  humble 
spirit  to  be  warm  and  indolent  and  full 
of  wandering  fancies  ;  to  be  soothed 
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and  tickled  by  the  sound  of  lapping 
waters  and  the  various  pealing  of  bells ; 
to  hear  the  high  voices  of  women  and 
the  laughter  of  children,  and  to  catch 
the  holiday  note  in  the  clatter  of  the 
hurrying  feet.  And,  like  the  deeper 
undertone  that  creeps  into  the  plashing 
waters  of  the  bay  from  the  deep  seas 
outside,  one  remembers,  now  and  then, 
that  if  to-day  is  All  Saints,  to-morrow 
is  All  Souls,  and  the  priest  will  go 
down  to  the  shore  and  pray  for  all  those 
that  sleep  in  all  the  waters  of  the  world, 
at  the  Banks  and  at  the  Iceland  hsh- 
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ings  ;  and  there  will  be  some  around 
him  who  listen  and  remember,  and 
some  who  listen  and  fear.  There  will 
be  eyes  dim  with  the  long  habit  of 
tears,  and  others  weary  with  watching 
for  the  boats  that  have  not  yet  re¬ 
turned  ;  not  yet,  and  it  is  November. 
There  will  be  singing  and  chanting, 
and  the  incense  will  mingle  with  the 
salt  smell  of  the  seaweed  ;  but  the  deep- 
est  and  the  longest  prayer  will  be  an 
unspoken  one— “  J^toile  de  la  Mer,  send 
us  our  men  home  from  the  sea  !”— 
Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  ominous  clouds  began  to  roll 
about  among  the  mountain  peaks,  and 
the  chalet-hotels  felt  distinctly  chilly, 
so  we  came  down  to  the  lake,  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  village  on  the  hillside  above  Clarens, 
midway  between  Vevey  and  Montreux, 
either  of  which  places  we  could  reach 
easily  by  walking  through  the  vine¬ 
yards,  or  along  the  lake-road.  We  got 
rooms  in  a  large  stone  house  covered 
with  white  stucco,  with  rows  of  green- 
shuttered  windows,  front,  back,  and 
side,  and  a  double  flight  of  stone  steps 
which  met  to  form  a  kind  of  bridge  be¬ 
fore  the  front  door.  In  the  basement 
of  the  house  there  were  large  vaults 
and  cellars,  those  to  the  right  concerned 
solely  with  the  manufacture  of  the 
wine,  others  to  the  left  used  as  store¬ 
houses  for  articles  as  astonishing  in 
their  variety  as  their  number.  In  a 
basement  at  right  angles  was  another 
cellar,  which  M.  le  proprietaire  used  as 
a  workshop  for  the  production  of  casks, 
and  vats,  and  tubs,  and  all  sorts  of 
mysterious  things  connected  with  the 
coming  vintage.  The  front  of  the 
house  looked  into  the  village,  which 
was  made  up  of  many  similar  houses, 
set  among  gay  gardens  and  rich  or¬ 
chards.  The  back  of  the  house  looked 
into  its  own  garden,  and,  standing  at 
the  edge  of  the  tiny  village,  had  an 
uninterrupted  view  over 'the  lake.  The 
room  from  which  we  used  to  watch  the 
workers  in  the  vineyard  had  an  east 
and  a  south  window.  The  east  one 
was  at  the  end  of  the  house,  and  looked 


out  on  to  the  wooded  sides  of  the  Cubli, 
and  the  Rochers  de  Naye,  which  sloped 
away  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  blue 
lake.  Close  at  hand,  just  across  a  lit¬ 
tle  river,  was  the  old  red  and  gray 
Chateau  de  Chatelard,  on  its  own  little 
wooded  and  vine-covered  knoll.  The 
south  window  looked  right  across  the 
vineyards,  across  the  lake,  to  the  rugged 
and  massive  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Valais 
on  the  farther  side,  a  misty  blue  in  the 
morning,  a  dusky  purple  at  night. 
Not  far  below,  the  roofs  of  Clarens 
broke  the  expanse  of  vineyards  and 
orchards  which  lay  between  us  and  the 
lake,  the  shores  of  which  could  be  seen 
curving  eastward  to  the  little  promon¬ 
tory  of  Montreux  with  the  three  pop¬ 
lar  trees  at  the  extreme  point,  and 
beyond  which,  far  away  eastward  be¬ 
tween  converging  chains  of  mountains, 
stretched  the  plain  of  the  Rhone  val¬ 
ley,  nearly  always  veiled  in  a  silver 
mist.  The  window  had  a  roomy  bal¬ 
cony,  where  wo  used  to  sit  and  watch 
all  that  went  on  just  below  us.  Round 
the  ends  and  this  side  of  the  house  ran 
a  wide  gray  pebble  walk,  with  pear- 
trees  and  tig-trees  growing  down  its 
middle.  Along  this  ran  a  border  of 
autumn  flowers — tall  white  Japanese 
anemones,  purple  asters,  yellow  zinnias, 
pale  September  roses,  golden  mari¬ 
golds,  pale  pink  oleanders,  glowing 
red-hot  pokers,  dahlias  of  every  hue, 
and  beyond  lay  a  trim  triangular  kitch¬ 
en  garden  where  grew  neat  little  squares 
and  rectangles  of  cabbage,  spinach,  let¬ 
tuce,  endive,  celery,  carrots,  beet,  tur- 
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nip,  beans,  leeks,  and  a  wild  pnmpkin 
vine  wandered  all  along  the  wall. 

The  \ineyards,  which  stretched  up 
and  down  and  all  around,  are  broken 
up  into  terraces  by  mossy  walls.  Nar¬ 
row  paths  run  between  the  vines,  and 
little  flights  of  stone  steps  are  built 
into  the  walls,  which  are  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  scarlet-leaved 
cranesbill,  blue-green  wall-rue,  black¬ 
stemmed  spleenwort,  blue  harebell,  and 
yellow  hawkweed.  Lizards  dart  in 
and  out  between  the  warm  stones. 
Here  and  there,  where  the  mountain¬ 
side  is  steepest,  rocks  jut  out  between 
the  vines.  At  the  end  of  every  private 
path  there  is  a  notice.  Passage  inter- 
dit,  amende  6  francs.  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  what  a  number  of  warnings  of 
amendes  you  come  across  in  these  little 
villages.  Amende  if  your  carriage 
turns  a  corner  sharply ;  amende  if 
yonr  horse  goes  through  the  main 
street  at  a  trot  ;  amende  if  you  wash 
yonr  handkerchief  in  the  trough  of  a 
drinking-fountain.  The  very  way  in 
which  amende  is  flung  in  your  face 
makes  you  madly  desirous  to  incur  it, 
and  the  delicious-looking  grapes  add  a 
further  temptation  to  trespass  along 
the  passage  interdit.  But  as  the  most 
depraved  little  Swiss  urchin  would 
never  dream  of  committing  such  a 
crime,  you  feel  that,  for  the  credit  of 
the  English  nation,  you  must  refrain. 
A  Swiss  vineyard  is  quite  unlike  an 
Italian  one,  much  less  graceful  and  pic¬ 
turesque.  One’s  first  impression,  as 
one  comes  upon  them  in  travelling 
from  Geneva  to  Lausanne,  is  one  of 
disappointment ;  they  look  for  all  the 
world  like  beanfields.  But  if  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  is  not  beautiful,  many  of  the 
details  are.  The  vines  are  planted  in 
long  straight  rows,  about  two  feet 
apart.  Each  vine  is  a  slender  stem 
about  three  feet  in  height,  which  is 
carefully  trained  around  a  pole.  It 
springs  from  a  venerable  trunk,  hoary, 
gnarled,  and  moss-grown.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn,  after  the  leaves  have  turned 
every  flaming  tint  of  red  and  yellow, 
and  the  sap  has  ceased  to  flow,  the 
stem  is  cut  down  and  used  as  manure. 
In  the  spring  the  surface  of  the  vine¬ 
yards  looks  a  rich  dark  red  from  the 
little  buds  which  cover  the  trunk,  only 
one  of  which  is  allowed  to  develop.  In 


good  soil,  with  careful  treatment,  a 
plant  will  last  forty  or  fifty  years  ; 
when  it  is  exhausted  it  is  taken  up  and 
replaced  by  a  young  one.  But  ma- 
darne,  the  good  mother  of  our  land¬ 
lord,  a  little  brown,  withered  old  wom¬ 
an,  who  went  about  her  vineyards  in 
the  flat  black  silk  cap,  the  black  bodice, 
white  chemisette,  and  the  full  white 
sleeves  of  the  Canton  Vaud,  assured  us 
that  continual  care  was  needed  to  make 
them  last  as  long  as  this.  “  7^  faut 
les  soigner  toujours,  toujours."  VVe 
used  to  watch  her  from  our  balcony  on 
those  delicious  September  mornings, 
when  existence  was  so  perfect  that  it 
seemed  sacrilege  to.  defile  it  with  labor, 
trotting  about,  up  and  down,  in  and 
out  among'the  vines,  tying  up  a  bunch, 
of  grapes  here,  cutting  away  a  branch 
there,  so  that  the  sun  might  shine‘full 
on  the  fruit,  nursing  her  vines  as  ten; 
derly  as  a  mother  her  child.  And  this 
is  what  must  be  done  if  you  wish  to 
get  twelve  or  fourteen  large  bunches 
off  one  small  vine.  Every  unnecessary 
shoot  must  be  removed  to  prevent 
waste  of  strength,  and  when  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  set,  and  the  grapes  begin  to 
ripen,  every  leaf  that  comes  between 
the  fruit  and  the  sun,  and  which  can 
be  spared  from  the  plant,  is  got  rid  of. 
Heavy  bunches  must  be  supported  by 
any  means  that  ingenuity  can  devise, 
so  that  the  stem  may  not  be  strained. 
Early  frost  and  hail  are  great  dangers 
to  be  feared.  Should  hail  come  near 
harvest-time,  the  vigneron  must  go 
through  his  vineyards  and  remove  any 
damaged  grapes  with  a  pair  of  silver 
scissors.  A  watch  must  be  kept  for 
the  grubs.  And  of  course  there  is  the 
dreaded  phylloxera,  but  Southern 
Switzerland,  happily,  seems  to  be  free 
from  that.  If  a  plant  be  attacked,  a 
red  cross  is  marked  on  it,  and  it  is 
ruthlessly  destroyed. 

The  vintage  starts  the  last  week  in 
September  or  the  first  in  October,  at 
the  moment  when  the  fruit  is  as  full  as 
possible  of  sugar  and  ready  to  burst 
with  ripeness.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delicious  than  grapes  eaten  direct  from 
the  vine  in  this  condition.  We  get 
nothing  like  them  in  England,  as  they 
will  not  keep  long  enough  to  travel, 
and  we  have  not  sun  enough  to  grow 
them  for  ourselves.  Gathering  begins 
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in  the  vineyards  close  to  the  shores  of 
the  lakes,  and  proceeds  up  the  moun* 
tains  as  the  lower  slopes  are  cleared. 
The  gathering  is  no  light  task,  for  the 
grapes  must  be  got  in  rapidly  while 
they  are  in  condition.  As  well  as  hired 
laborers — men,  women,  and  children — 
all  the  household,  and  even  visitors, 
join  in  the  work.  At  earliest  dawn, 
before  the  sun  has  shot  up  above  the 
Vaudois  Alps,  while  the  valley  is  full 
of  mist,  and  the  sky  a  cool  blue  above, 
the  workers  go  forth  to  the  vineyard 
singing  as  they  go.  The  continuous 
stooping  to  the  vines, 

’Neath  the  stress  of  the  noontide, 

Those  sunbeams  like  swords, 

is  exhausting,  so  the  worker  fortifies 
himself  with  many  meals  :  a  plate  of 
soup  before  he  leaves  the  house ;  a 
breakfast  of  coffee,  milk,  cheese,  and 
bread  at  eight ;  dinner  at  eleven  ;  coffee 
again  at  three  ;  and  in  the  evening, 
after  the  day’s  work  is  done,  supper. 
Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  work¬ 
ing  in  rows,  cut  the  fruit  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  or  a  sickle-shaped  knife, 
throwing  the  severed  bunches  into 
small  wooden  tubs.  Every  grape  must 
be  gathered,  all  that  have  fallen  must 
be  picked  up.  We  felt  very  little  in¬ 
deed  when  a  stalwart  vendangeur  came 
along  our  path,  and  collected  from  the 
bottom  of  each  vine  we  had  so  labo¬ 
riously  stripped  a  handful  of  crushed 
fruit,  which  we  had  regarded  as  waste, 
but  which  he  dropped  with  a  severe 
smile  into  one  of  the  tubs.  According 
to  a  time  honored  custom,  any  ven¬ 
dangeur  who  discovers  an  uncut  bunch 
on  a  vine  stripped  by  a  vendangeuse 
may  claim  from  her  a  kiss  as  penalty. 
At  a  convenient  point  in  the  vineyard 
a  man  stands  by  a  hotte — a  tall,  fiat, 
wooden  vessel,  in  sh{^  something  like 
a  magnified  pocket-fiask,  wider  at  the 
top  than  the  bottom — into  which  he 
receives  the  contents  of  the  wooden 
tubs,  and  crushes  them  down  with  a 
long-handled  pestle,  so  that  the  hotte 
can  be  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  ; 
when  it  is  full,  he  stoops  down,  passes 
his  arms  through  two  leather  straps 
fixed  to  its  side,  and,  hoisting  it  on  his 
back,  carries  it  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
vineyard.  In  the  little  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  a  light  wooden 


char  is  standing,  and  on  it  is  fastened, 
lengthwise,  a  long  wooden  barrel  with 
a  hole  at  the  top,  into  which  a  square 
wooden  funnel  fits.-  A  short  ladder 
leans  against  the  side  of  the  cart.  The 
man  mounts  the  ladder,  fits  the  small 
curve  of  the  hotte  into  a  groove  in  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  fuunel,  and  with  a 
dexterous  jerk  of  his  shoulder  tilts  up 
the  hotte  and  pours  its  contents  into 
the  barrel,  upon  the  side  of  w'hich  he 
chalks  up,  in  little  vertical  strokes,  the 
number  of  hottes  thus  emptied  in. 
When  the  barrel  is  full  the  funnel  is 
taken  away,  a  cloth  laid  across  the 
hole,  and  a  lid  fitted  in.  Horses  or 
oxen  are  harnessed  to  the  char,  and  it 
is  drawn  to  the  cellar  where  the  press¬ 
ing  takes  place. 

There  is  an  indescribable  charm 
about  it  all  ;  the  vendangeurs  and  ven- 
dangeuses  happy  at  their  work,  talk¬ 
ing,  laughing,  singing,  eating  grapes 
by  the  score — for  you  may  consume  as 
much  fruit  as  you  like  while  at  work, 
but  you  may  take  none  away  from  the 
vineyard  with  you  ;  buxom  girls  in  big 
shady  hats,  and  an  occasional  one  in 
the  black  bodice  and  full  short  white¬ 
sleeved  chemisette  of  her  cantonal  cos¬ 
tume  ;  brawny  men  with  wide-brimmed 
hats  shielding  their  bronzed  faces,  and 
blue  blouses  showing  glimpses  of  sinewy 
throats  and  sunburned  chests ;  chil¬ 
dren  sitting  on  the  ground  feeding 
merrily  away  from  the  tubs  of  luscious 
grapes.  And  up  in  “  the  blue  far 
above  us — so  blue  and  so  far  !”  an 
effulgent  sun,  whose  rays  bring  out 
the  first  autumn  tints  of  color  in  the 
forests  of  beech,  birch,  and  chestnut 
on  the  mountains  behind,  light  up  the 
striped  orange-colored  awnings  of  the 
hotels  which  dot  the  margin  of  the  lake 
below,  make  the  brilliant  patch  of  scar¬ 
let  salvia  in  the  garden  of  a  distant 
villa  appear  even  more  brilliant  than 
usual,  throw  strange  lights  and  shad¬ 
ows  on  the  lateen  sail,  spread  out  like 
the  wings  of  some  great  sea-bird  to 
catch  the  breeze  that  does  not  come  to 
bear  the  boat  along,  and  transform  the 
foaming  curve  of  wavelets  In  the  wake 
of  a  passing  steamer  into  a  rippling  bow 
of  gold. 

The  horses  with  their  heavy  load  toil 
uphill  along  the  winding  road  which 
threads  its  way  between  the  vineyards 
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to  onr  whitewashed,  green-shuttered 
house,  and  stop  before  the  cellar  de¬ 
voted  to  the  preparation  of  the  “  fruit 
'  of  Dionysus.”  Close  up  to  the  wall, 
on  one  side  of  the  door,  stands  a  huge 
vat,  into  which  the  barrels  are  emptied 
as  fast  as  they  arrive.  In  the  wall  just 
above  the  vat  is  a  large  slit,  whence  a 
wooden  shoot  leads  down  to  a  similar 
vat  inside  the  cellar.  Boys  or  men, 
any  one  who  chances  to  be  about, 
shovels  the  liquid,  with  metal  shovels, 
from  the  outer  vat  into  the  shoot, 
whence  it  runs  down  into  the  inner 
vat.  The  grapes  are  by  this  time  an 
unsavory-looking,  yellowish  mass  of 
skins,  stalks,  and  juice. 

M.  le  proprietaire  had  invited  us  to 
come  down  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening  to  see  the  pressing,  as  by  that 
time  the  work  is  in  full  swing. 

“  You  see,  mesdemoiselles,  we  gather 
the  grapes  all  day,  and  at  night,  when 
we  cannot  see  to  gather  any  more,  we 
press  them.  One  saves  time  so.” 

”  .\nd  when  do  you  sleep,  mon¬ 
sieur  ?” 

^^Ah!  mesdemoiselles,  on  ne  dort 
pas  beaucoitp pendant  la  vendange.” 

Accordingly  at  eight  o’clock  we  came 
down  the  stone  staircase  of  the  white 
house,  through  the  little  vestibule,  out 
into  the  balmy  night  air,  down  the 
bridge-like  flight  of  steps  into  the  press- 
house.  Large  double  doors  opened  out¬ 
ward,  and  more  stone  steps  led  inward. 
It  was  a  large  vault  with  a  rounded 
roof,  from  the  middle  of  which  hung  a 
small  oil-lamp,  which  lighted  up  the 
space  beneath  it,  but  cast  dark  shad¬ 
ows  into  the  corners.  The  doors  were 
shut,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the 
smell  of  the  moUt,  tobacco-smoke,  and 
human  beings.  The  men,  blue-trou¬ 
sered,  blue-bloused,  black-capped,  all 
had  pipes  or  cigars  in  their  mouths, 
and  matches  and  cigars  lay  on  a  shelf 
in  the  corner  beside  a  quaint  old  can¬ 
dlestick  of  twisted  wrought-iron.  A 
crowd  of  peasant  onlookers  stood  about 
the  steps.  The  vats  and  wine-press 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  right-hand 
wall ;  in  the  end  wall  was  a  door  which 
opened  into  an  inner  vault,  where 
stood  the  large  casks  ready  to  receive 
the  motlt.  The  liquid  was  running 
from  a  tap  in  the  side  of  the  vat, 
through  a  basket  which  acted  as  a 
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strainer,  into  a  barrel.  This  first 
liquid,  which  comes  naturally,  without 
any  pressure,  makes  the  best  wine. 
Inside  the  vat  the  moUt  foamed,  not 
“  round  the  white  feet  of  laughing 
girls,”  but  round  the  bared  brown  legs 
of  a  sturdy  peasant,  who  was  throwing 
the  disintegrated  grapes  by  spadefuls 
into  the  winepress.  This  consisted  of 
a  raised  base,  on  which  stood  a  sort  of 
barrel  of  immense  circumference,  built 
up  of  strong  narrow  slats  of  oak,  each 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  narrow 
space,  so  that,  when  pressing  began, 
the  liquid  could  run  out  through  the 
spaces  into  a  circular  groove  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  stone  base,  thence  down  a 
cylindrical  hole  bored  in  the  stone,  and 
out  by  a  tap  into  a  hotte. 

The  slats  were  fastened  by  iron  bands 
into  curved  sections,  which,  hooked  to¬ 
gether,  formed  the  circular  walls  of  the 
press.  A  powerful  screw  turned  on  a 
pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  stone  base. 
Three  men  were  pressing  down  the 
grapes  as  they  fell  into  the  press  with 
what  looked  like  steel  hoes,  and  this 
went  on  till  the  press  was  as  full  of 
grapes  as  it  would  hold.  On  the  top 
of  all  was  built  up  a  lid  of  solid  bars  of 
wood,  each  enormously  heavy,  which, 
fitted  together,  made  a  circular  lid 
through  which  the  screw  passed  ;  a 
similar  layer  was  placed  above  it  with 
the  lengths  of  wood  at  right  angles  to 
those  beneath,  and  yet  another  layer, 
again  at  right  angles.  A  kind  of  boss 
was  worked  on  the  screw  by  means  of  a 
horizontal  lever. 

This  was  very  ingenious,  and  in¬ 
genuity  was  required.  There  was  not 
sufficient  room  in  the  cellar  for  the 
arm  of  the  lever  to  make  an  entire 
revolution,  so  when  it  had  made  half 
the  revolution  it  had  to  be  disconnect¬ 
ed,  swung  round,  then  connected  again 
with  the  screw.  Two  iron  plates  turned 
on  the  screw  and  pressed  the  lid  down. 
On  the  top  plate  were  two  iron  rings, 
through  which  the  lever,  a  heavy 
wooden  pole,  passed.  The  top  plate 
was  connected  with  the  bottom  one  by 
a  curved  bolt,  which  fitted  into  slits  in 
the  bottom  plate.  The  act  of  pushing 
back  the  lover  caused  the  curved  bolt 
to  rise  from  the  slit  which  held  it,  the 
top  plate  turned  back  on  the  screw,  the 
lower  one  remained  stationary.  When 
37 
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the  bar  had  swung  to  its  extreme  back¬ 
ward  limit,  the  bolt  dropped  auto¬ 
matically  into  one  of  the  slits,  and  the 
two  plates  became  one,  and  made  an¬ 
other  half  revolution  forward  on  the 
screw. 

Two  men  worked  the  lever,  and  as  it 
went  round,  the  moiit  gushed  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  slats,  and  trickled  down  into 
the  hotte.  A  glass  stood  on  the  stone, 
and  unlimited  quantities  of  the  sweet 
juice  could  be  consumed  by  any  one 
who  cared  to  drink.  Work  of  this 
kind  goes  on  all  night,  so  that  the  press 
may  be  ready  in  the  morning  for  the 
next  day’s  batch  of  grapes.  As  the 
hotte  was  filled,  it  was  carried  away  into 
the  inner  vault,  and  the  mout  tilted 
into  one  of  the  huge  casks  standing 
there  to  receive  it.  Each  hotte  holds 
forty-five  litres,  and  each  one  emptied 
is  registered  in  chalk  on  the  outside  of 
the  cask,  which  at  the  moment  of  onr 
visit  showed  forty-four  hottes,  or  some 
two  thousand  litres,  and  it  was  about 
half-full. 

When  we  looked  into  the  press-house 
again  next  morning,  the  wooden  walls 
of  the  winepress  had  been  unhooked  and 
removed,  and  the  skins  and  stalks  re¬ 
duced  to  about  one-third  their  original 
bulk  lay  exposed — a  circular  brown 
mass,  somewhat  resembling  a  gigantic 
cake  of  tobacco  of  magnified  coarseness 
of  texture.  The  edges  of  the  mass— 
where  the  pressure  had  been  least— 
were  sheared  off  with  a  sharp  knife, 
then  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  press 
was  put  together  again.  By  this  time 
the  work  had  become  very  severe,  so 
the  lever  was  connected  with  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  poles  and  ropes  in  the 
corner  of  the  cellar,  which  worked  after 
the  manner  of  a  picturesque  butexceed- 
ingly  primitive  windlass.  At  first  it 
went  easily,  a  boy  keeping  it  on  the 
move,  but  with  every  turn  it  got  harder 
and  heavier,  till  at  last  it  was  as  much 
as  four  men  could  do,  with  chests  well 
squared  and  muscles  at  the  fullest  ten¬ 
sion,  to  get  the  arm  round.  When 
every  drop  of  the  juice  was  extracted, 
the  marc,  or  refuse,  was  removed. 

“  What  becomes  of  that?”  we  in¬ 
quired. 

“  AVe  distil  eau-de-vie  from  it,”  re¬ 
plied  M.  le  propri6taire. 

Eau-de-vie!”  we  echoed  in  aston¬ 
ishment,  looking  at  the  stiff,  hard 
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brown  cakes,  which  it  seemed  incon¬ 
ceivable  could  possess  potentiality  of 
any  kind,  let  alone  that  which  could 
produce  eau  de-vie. 

“  Male,  oui,  et  c'est  bon,  je  vans  as¬ 
sure,  mesdemoiselles,”  he  rejoined 
smiling  a  little  at  cur  astonishment.  ’ 

“  Well,  and  after  that  ?”  we  ask, 
prepared  for  anything.  ’ 

”  Oh  !  after  that  it  makes  very  good 
manure.” 

And  once  more  we  admired  Swiss 
thriftiness.  This  eau-de-vie,  we  dis¬ 
covered,  is  a  colorless  spirit,  much  used 
in  preserving  and  in  cookery.  The 
wine  is  left  in  the  casks  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  and  it  is  here  that  fermenta¬ 
tion  takes  place,  and  the  mout  is  con¬ 
verted  into  wine.  The  change  begins 
almost  immediately ;  the  liquid  be¬ 
comes  turbid,  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
evolved,  a  scum  is  thrown  up  on  the 
surface,  and  the  temperature  rises.  A 
climax  is  reached  ;  the  intensity  of  the 
fermentation  diminishes,  subsides ;  the 
scum  settles  as  a  slimy  deposit  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cask,  and  a  clear  yellow 
liquid  is  left  above.  The  grape-sugar 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  a  cor¬ 
responding  amount  of  alcohol  has  taken 
its  place,  and  the  sweet  taste  of  the 
mout  has  given  place  to  the  character¬ 
istic  vinous  fiavor  of  the  wine.  In  the 
early  stages  of  fermentation  enormous 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  given 
off,  and  huge  fires  are  made  in  the  cel¬ 
lars  to  drive  it  away.  But  at  the  time 
I  write  of  (October,  1893),  when  the 
vintage  was  the  finest  of  the  century, 
when  barrels  to  hold  the  mout  could 
not  be  purchased  for  love  or  money, 
when  every  cellar  on  the  lake,  from 
Geneva  to  Villeneuvo,  was  packed  with 
casks  of  mout,  so  great  was  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  that,  in 
spite  of  every  precaution,  several  deaths 
from  suffocation  took  place  among  the 
workers.  In  the  spring  the  wine  is 
drawn  off  clear  into  other  barrels,  then 
bottled  ;  vin  ordinaire  is  not  bottled 
at  all,  but  simply  drawn  from  the 
wood.  This  is  the  wine  sold  at  all  the 
little  wineshops  with  which  Switzer¬ 
land  abounds.  It  is  drawn  off  into 
quaint  little  glass  decanters  containing 
half  a  litre  each,  and  so  served  to  the 
unburrying  Swiss,  who  drink  it  round 
little  tables  under  the  trees  on  the  sunny 
pathways,  or  over  wooden  benches  in- 
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side  the  red-curtained  wineshops.  I 
remember  stopping  to  dine  once  at  a 
village  itin  high  up  on  the  Alhula  Pass. 
Beside  every  plate  on  the  dinner-table 
stood  the  orthodox  black  wine-bottle, 
and  as  I  was  exploring  the  house— it 
was  a  beautiful  old  house,  with  arched 
and  groined  stairways  and  passages,  and 
the  coat-of-amis  of  one  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  Swiss  families  figured  on  its  walls 
—I  came  across  a  waiter  filling  these 
same  bottles  from  a  gigantic  blue-and- 

a  Slone  pitcher,  which  stood  on  a 
;  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  upstairs 
corridors. 

During  the  end  of  September  and 
beginning  of  October,  everywhere  along 
the  lake  are  there  signs  of  the  vintage. 
We  often  went  into  Montreux,  and  on 
through  to  Chillon.  We  started  over 
the  hillside,  through  t^n  apple  orchard, 
where  tempting  crimson  and  golden 
fruit  still  gleamed  bright  among  green 
leaves,  on  between  vineyards,  keeping 
uphill  as  long  as  we  could,  so  as  to  have 
the  full  view  of  the  lake  across  to  Sa¬ 
voy,  west  to  the  Juras,  and  east  to  the 
mysterious  Rhone  Valley.  Then  we 
would  drop  suddenly  into  the  gray  lit¬ 
tle  town,  with  its  hotels  with  the  yel¬ 
low-blinded,  flower-bedecked  balconies ; 
its  ieharcadlre  for  the  steamer,  its  har¬ 
bor  for  the  sailing-boats,  its  gardens 
filled  with  scarlet  salvia,  hydrangeas, 
fuchsias,  geraniums,  dahlias,  gladiolus, 
anemones,  and  zinnias ;  its  shops, 
sparkling  with  color  in  pottery,  rugs, 
jewelry,  fruit,  and  flowers  ;  its  green 
trees,  and  its  cliic,  chattering,  cosmo¬ 
politan  crowd.  Then  under  the  creep¬ 
er-covered  walls  of  Territet,  aflame 
with  scarlets  and  reds,  past  more  fasci¬ 
nating  shops,  to  where  the  shadows  of 
the  old  gray  walls  of  Chillon  fell  upon 
blue  waters  three  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
Above,  below,  and  all  around  were 
gatherers  at  work.  One  night  at  dusk, 
we  walked  under  overhanging  trees, 
beneath  a  star-lit  purple  sky,  into  the 
narrow  tail-housed  streets  of  the  village 
of  V'eytaux.  Mingled  with  the  scent 
of  earth,  and  leaves,  and  flowers,  came 
the  [tenetrating  odor  of  the  moiit. 
Lights,  gleaming  from  chinks  in  cel¬ 
lars,  windows  level  with  the  ground, 
along  narrow  passages,  up  dark  steep 
stairways,  showed  that  on  all  sides 
pressing  was  going  on.  We  went  down 
one  of  the  seductive  little  staircases 


into  a  cellar.  Here  all  was  much  the 
same  as  in  the  vault  of  the  white  house 
with  the  green  shutters,  but  the  meth¬ 
ods  were  more  enlightened  and  conse¬ 
quently  less  picturesque.  The  press 
was  worked  by  a  windlass  which  stood 
in  one  corner  of  the  cellar,  and  a  pipe 
led  from  the  press  to  casks  in  an  inner 
cellar  on  a  lower  level  than  the  one  in 
which  the  press  stood,  and  conveyed 
the  liquor  straight  to  the  casks  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  porterage. 

At  other  times  we  would  turn  west, 
through  the  park-like  orchards  and 
vineyards  of  ChAtelard,  past  charming 
little  French  villas,  beneath  a  many- 
turreted  ch&teau,  through  grassy  mead¬ 
ows,  under  avenues  of  walnut-trees,  and 
drop  down  at  length  on  to  the  high  road 
to  Vevey.  The  older  part  of  the  town 
is  one  long,  narrow,  irregular  street  of 
gray-walled  houses,  divided  up  into 
flats  occupied  by  the  poorer  people. 
Some  windows  are  trimly  curtained, 
some  are  curtainless  ;  some  are  full  of 
flowers  ;  some  are  used  as  a  larder  and 
packed  with  eatables  ;  from  an  upper 
window  an  old  man  and  a  young  wom¬ 
an  lean  out  to  speak  to  a  youth  in  the 
pathway  below.  Underneath  the  houses 
are  shabby  little  shops  and  dark  pas¬ 
sages,  some  impenetrable,  others  lead¬ 
ing  to  storehouses  and  cellars.  Vats 
and  barrels  stand  along  the  roadside  ; 
liottes  lean  up  against  the  fountain  be¬ 
neath  the  trees  ;  a  bunch  of  half-eaten 
grapes  lies  on  the  gutter.  Down  a  nar¬ 
row  street,  at  the  end  of  which  one 
catches  sight  of  the  lake  making  big 
waves  fringed  with  white  foam,  a  cart 
with  the  barrel  still  fixed  to  it  is  reared 
up  against  a  wall,  the  sections  of  a 
winepress  lie  on  the  pathway  beside 
great  stacks  of  marc  which  are”  waiting 
to  be  carried  away.  The  men  walk 
placidly  in  and  out  and  about,  never  in 
a  hurry,  never  out  of  temper. 

When  the  vineyards  have  all  been 
cleared,  the  last  cart,  gayly  decorated 
with  flowers,  brought  with  much  re¬ 
joicing  home,  the  last  load  pressed;  and 
the  last  barrel  filled,  a  feast  is  held  to 
which  all  come  who  have  assistted  in 
the  work,  and  at  which  much  good 
food  is  consumed,  more  good  wine 
drunk,  songs  are  sung,  dances  are 
danced,  and  then  the  vintage  is  over. 
—  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Snblime  tobacco  !  which  from  east  to  west 


Cheers  the  tar’s  labor 

A  GENIAL  Professor  once  remarked 
to  his  students  :  “  Smoke  away,  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  it  does  not  annoy  me  in  the 
least.  I  look  on  tobacco  in  the  same 
light  as  on  hay.  I  don’t  eat  it  myself, 
but  I  like  to  see  others  enjoy  it.” 
There  is  a  neatly  veiled  hint  behind 
the  Professor’s  seemingly  affable  obser¬ 
vation,  that  in  his  opinion  the  youths 
were  merely  making  beasts  of  them¬ 
selves  by  indulging  in  this  seductive 
habit ;  for  habit  it  undoubtedly  is,  and 
a  curious  one  too,  since  we  are  quite 
unable  to  tell  in  the  dark  whether  our 
pipe  is  alight  or  not ;  or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  our  cigar  or  cigarette  either,  ex¬ 
cept  for  its  glowing  tip.  However, 
could  every  one  regard  the  weaknesses 
of  his  felldw-men  in  the  same  unselhsh 
light  as  this  Professor,  what  a  happy 
world  this  would  be  ! 

The  first  account  of  tobacco  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1496,  by  a  Spanish  monk,  Ro- 
manus  Pane,  who  had  accompanied 
Columbus  to  America  ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  Europeans  smoked  it  until 
1635.  It  is,  however,  a  question 
whether  it  did  not  find  its  way  into 
Europe,  like  everything  else,  from  the 
East  rather  than  from  the  West,  for 
we  find  in  Ulloa’s  Voyage  to  America  : 
“  It  is  not  probable. that  the  Europeans 
learnt  the  use  of  tobacco  from  Ameri¬ 
ca  ;  for,  as  it  is  very  ancient  in  the 
Eastern  countries,  it  is  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  knowledge  of  it  came  to 
Europe  from  those  regions  by  means 
of  the  intercourse  carried  on  with  them 
by  the  commercial  States  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Sea.  Nowhere,  not  even  in 
those  parts  of  America  where  the  to¬ 
bacco  plant  grows  wild,  is  the  use  of 
it,  and  that  only  for  smoking,  either 
general  or  very  frequent.”  Some  seed 
of  the  plant  was  sent  from  Portugal  to 
Paris  by  Jean  Nicot,  then  French  en¬ 
voy  to  Queen  Catherine  de’  Medici  in 
1559  ;  hence  the  name  Nicotine.  Its^ 
importation  into  this  country  is  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  about  1560  ; 
and  the  practice  of  smoking  it  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  some  twenty-four  years 
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later,  when  it  was  a  luxury  that  could 
only  be  indulged  in  by  the  most 
wealthy.  John  Aubrey  says  that  it 
was  sold  for  its  weight  in  silver,  and 
that  men  preserved  their  biggest  shil¬ 
lings  to  lay  in  the  scales  against  the 
tobacco. 

The  chemical  qualities  of  the  plant 
are  peculiar.  It  owes  its  active  char¬ 
acter  to  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  al¬ 
kali  not  found  in  any  other  plant, 
which  has  been  nametl  Nicotine,  as 
stated  above,  and,  as  will  be  noticed 
from  its  equivalent  (C„HN),  it  differs 
from  most  others  in  the  absence  of 
oxygon  ;  as  also  in  its  liquid  condition 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Another 
peculiarity  of  the  plant  is  the  very 
large  quantity  of  ash  that  it  leaves 
when  burnt,  about  one- fifth  the  weight 
of  the  dried  leaf  ;  while  a  further  dis¬ 
tinguishing  property  is  the  great 
amount  of  nitrate  of  potash  present, 
to  which  is  due  its  peculiar  smoulder¬ 
ing  combustion. 

Scientists  are  much  exercised  nowa¬ 
days  as  to  whether  smoking  is  injuri¬ 
ous,  for,  except  in  rare  cases,  it  cannot 
be  either  necessary  or  beneficial ;  and 
even  then  it  must  be  indulged  in  with 
caution.  A  Major  Chalmers  died  re¬ 
cently  at  Southampton  under  remark¬ 
able  circumstances.  For  some  years 
he  was  afflicted  asthmatically,  and 
sought  relief  in  smoking  tobacco 
steeped  in  turpentine.  One  day  on 
applying  a  match  an  explosion  oc¬ 
curred.  His  beard  was  burnt  off,  and 
serious  injuries  in  the  region  of  the 
chest  sustained,  with  a  fatal  result. 
Since  we  are  told  that  the  enormous 
sum  of  fourteen  million  pounds  is 
puffed  away  each  year  in  tobacco 
smoke,  the  question  of  its  influence  for 
good  or  ill  on  the  world’s  health  is  of 
considerable  importance.  On  one 
point  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
— namely,  that  Nicotine  is  fatal  to  a 
large  number  of  the  microbes  that 
cause  some  of  our  most  serious  sick¬ 
nesses.  In  our  issue  of  February  33, 
1889,  we  noticed  the  results  of  invest!- 
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gations  on  this  head  by  an  Italian  Pro¬ 
lessor,  Dr.  Vincenzo  Tassinari  ;  and 
the  results  of  the  intended  further  ex¬ 
periments  therein  alluded  to  have  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  the  Italia  Termale. 
He  finds  (1)  That  the  smoke  of  the 
Cavour,  Virginia,  and  Tuscan  cigars, 
and  all  black  and  chopped  tobaccos, 
possesses  a  very  pronounced  bactericide 
power,  especially  against  the  bacillus 
of  Asiatic  cholera.  (2)  This  microbi- 
cide  action  may  in  all  probability  be 
attributed  to  the  products  of  Nicotine. 
(3)  In  epidemics  of  cholera  and  typhus, 
the  use  of  tobacco  may  be  rather  useful 
than  hurtful.  (4)  Tobacco  smoke 
merits  special  consideration  on  the 
hygiene  of  the  mouth  as  a  prophylactic 
means  of  combating  microbian  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  buccal  cavity  : 

Non-Bmokers  have  hitherto  famed,  and  de¬ 
clared 

That  the  snoons  of  baocy  will  kill  ns  ; 

But  what  say  they  now  Tassinari  has  proved 

That  the  sucking  it  slays  the  bacillns  ? 

Sucking  or  drinking  tobacco  were 
the  terms  applied  to  smoking  on  the 
first  introduction  of  the  plant  into  Eng¬ 
land.  The  native  of  India  to  this  day 
says,  “  Tamaku^tVa  hai”  (He  is  drink¬ 
ing  tobacco),  which  forms  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  argument  that  the  weed 
came  to  us  from  the  East,  and  not 
from  the  West. 

The  earliest  pipes  were  nothing  but 
long  leaves  rolled  up  into  the  shape  of 
a  funnel,  still  much  in  use  among  the 
natives  of  Hindustan.  Those  em¬ 
ployed  at  first  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  other  young  men  of  fashion  were 
exceedingly  rude  and  simple,  consist¬ 
ing  of  half  a  walnut-shell  with  a  straw 
inserted.  The  first  clay  pipes  were 
made  in  this  country  about  1585,  copied 
from  those  used  by  the  natives  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  while  to  a  Hungarian  shoe¬ 
maker,  named  Kaval  Kowates,  is  ac¬ 
credited  the  manufacture  of  the  first 
meerschaum  pipe,  in  1723,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Pesth. 

Means  of  rendering  tobacco  harmless 
to  the  consumer  have  been  given  to  the 
world  at  frequent  intervals.  As  long 
ago  as  1670,  glass  globules  were  at¬ 
tached  to  pipes  to  intercept  the  tobacco 
juice  and  Nicotine  ;  and  in  1689  Jacob 
Francis  Vicarius,  an  Austrian  physi¬ 
cian,  recommended  the  insertion  of  a 


small  piece  of  sponge  in  the  tube  for  a 
like  purpose.  Vigier  recommended 
citric  acid,  which,  however,  has  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  spoiling  the 
taste  of  the  tobacco.  Dr.  (jautrdet  of 
Vichy  asserts  that  a  piece  of  cotton¬ 
wool  steeped  in  a  solution  (five  to  ten 
per  cent.)  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  the  pipe  or  holder,  will  neu¬ 
tralize  all  possible  effects  of  the  Nico¬ 
tine  ;  while  the  number  of  patented 
pipes  designed  with  a  like  view  in¬ 
creases  day  by  day.  And  now,  on  the 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  a  smoker  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
slaves  to  the  weed.  He  says  that  chew¬ 
ing  calamus  root  allays  the  craving  for 
tobacco  ;  further,  that  it  is  a  harmless 
substance  and  a  beneficial  tonic.  An¬ 
other  ascribes  a  like  virtue  to  a  plenti¬ 
ful  consumption  of  watercress  two  or 
three  times  a  day  ;  but  doubtless  many, 
feeling  with  Hamlet’s  father  that 

Diseases,  desperate  grown, 
By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved. 

Or  not  at  all,  ■ 

will  prefer  the  disease  to  the  suggested 
remedies. 

Like  all  innovations,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  met  at  first  with  much 
opposition,  our  King  James  I.  being 
one  of  its  principal  enemies ;  and 
throughout  Europe,  severe  penalties 
and  punishments  were  indicted  on 
those  who  ventured  to  indulge  in  the 
blowing  of  it ;  and  in  1624,  Pope  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  issued  a  decree  of  excommu- 
nicatiou  against  any  person  found  tak¬ 
ing  snuff  in  church.  However,  its 
charms,  sung  by  Byron — 

Divine  in  hookahs,  glorions  in  a  pipe. 

When  tipped  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and 
ripe  ; 

Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress  ; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar  ! — 

have  proved  too  strong  for  all  its  oppo¬ 
nents  ;  and  what  a  firm  hold  the  habit 
gets  on  its  devotees  is  forcibly  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  case.  “  When 
I  was  an  officer,”  writes  a  naval  man, 
“  in  Messrs.  Money  Wigram’s  ship  the 
Kent,  in  1857,  on  a  voyage  to  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  back,  we  found  that  by 
some  mistake  no  tobacco  had  been 
shipped,  so,  being  on  the  high  setts, 
the  men  could  get  none  till  we  fell  in 
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with  some  vessel  (meeting  other  ships 
was  rarer  then  than  now).  A  curioas 
thing  happened.  First,  the  topmen, 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  crew,  lost  in  a 
great  measure  the  xise  of  their  hands, 
which  trembled  as  if  palsied  ;  they 
grew  so  nervous  that  we  were  quite 
afraid  to  order  them  to  do  anything. 
On  a  strict  inquiry  being  made,  we 
found  out  that  they  had  been  smoking 
their  rations  of  tea.  Old  rope  being 
substituted,  they  recovered  ;  and,  fall¬ 
ing  in  with  a  Dutchman  just  after  we 
got  round  the  Horn,  we  were  able  to 
get  some  tobacco  from  her.” 

The  plant  has  afforded  abundant 
food  for  legislation,  and  its  adultera¬ 
tion  must  have  been  rampant  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Georges  to  call  for 
the  stringent  laws  that  were  enacted, 
one  example  of  which  will  suffice  :  “  If 
any  person  shall  mix  any  fustic,  or 
other  wood,  or  any  leaves,  herbs,  or 
plants  (other  than  tobacco),  or  any 
earth,  clav,  or  tobacco-sand,  with  any 
snuff-work  or  snuff  ;  or  shall  color  the 
same  with  any  sort  of  coloring  (water 
tinged  with  color  only  excepted),  he 
shall  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds. 
And  if  any  manufacturer  or  dealer  in 
snuff  shall  sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  or 
have  in  his  entered  premises,  any  fus¬ 
tic,  yellow  ebony,  touchwood,  logwood, 
red  or  Guinea-wood,  Braziletto  or 
Jamaica- wood,  Nicaragua- wood,  or 
Saunders- wood  ;  or  any  walnut  tree, 
hop,  or  sycamore  leaves  ;  or  shall  have 
in  his  possession  any  of  the  aforesaid 
articles  ;  or  any  other  wood,  leaves, 
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herbs,  plants,  earth,  clay,  or  tobacco- 
sand,  mixed  with  any  snuff-work  or 
snuff,  he  shall  forfeit  fifty  pounds,  and 
the  same  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be 
seized.”  (39  Geo.  III.  c.  68.) 

The  following  epigram  may  fitly  find 
a  place  in  these  stray  notes  : 

Of  lordly  men,  how  humbling  is  the  type, 

A  fleeting  shadow,  a  tobacco  pipe  ! 

His  mind  the  liie,  his  frame  the  tube  of  clay, 
His  breath  the  smoke  so  idly  puffed  away, 

His  food  the  herb  that  fills  the  hollow  bowl. 
Death  is  the  stopper.  Ashes  end  the  whole. 

At  least  once  in  history  the  ‘‘  devil’s 
weed,”  as  a  certain  king  called  it, 
played  an  important  part  in  a  political 
movement.  When  the  revolution  of 
1848  came  on,  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  tobacco  in  those 
parts  of  Italy  under  its  control.  The 
Liberals,  resenting  the  tyranny  of  the 
Austrians,  and  disliking  to  see  so  large 
a  revenue  pouring  into  the  Austrian 
treasury  from  the  sale  of  cigars  and 
tobacco,  left  off  smoking — a  patriotic 
method  of  resenting  the  Austrian  domi¬ 
nation.  The  Austrian  Government 
thereupon  supplied  its  troops  with 
cigars,  and  the  men  of  the  garrisons' 
went  about  the  streets  of  Italian  towns 
puffing  smoke  into  the  faces  of  the 
non  smoking  Italians.  The  insult  was 
warmly  resented.  The  Milanese  rose 
in  rebellion,  and  expelled  the  Aus¬ 
trians  ;  Venice  did  the  same  ;  and  thus 
was  the  revolution  begun,  which  ended 
in  the  loss  to  Austria  of  all  the  Italian 
possessions. — Chambers's  Journal. 
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Aptib  several  years  of  experiment,  the  New 
York  Shakespeare  Society  will  soon  begin,  the 
printing  of  a  “  Five  Text  Hamlet,”  on  the 
plan  of  their  Bankside  edition.  The  work 
will  be  of  folio  size  ;  and  no  copy  can  be 
obtained  except  by  subscription,  before  the 
printing  of  the  first  sheet,  through  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  society. 

Mb.  Nimho  has  arranged  to  publish  a  new 
edition  of  Lockhart’s  “Life  of  Scott,”  uni¬ 
form  in  style  with  the  Border  edition  of  the 
novels  recently  completed.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
will  revise  and  edit  the  work,  besides  giving  a 


biography  of  Lockhart,  in  which  he  Lopes  to 
incorporate  much  new  and  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  character  and  literary 
work  of  Sir  Walter’s  son-in-law  and  biogta- 
pher. 

The  Earl  of  Crewe  (Lord  Houghton)  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  place  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  London  Library  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Huxley. 

Chables  Dickens’s  desk  has  been  placed  in 
the  Forster  Library  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  with  the  following  inscription : 
“  This  desk  belonged  for  many  years  to 
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Charles  Dickens,  and  was  last  used  by  him  a 
few  hours  before  he  died,  on  Jnne  9th,  1870. 
His  executrix  afterward  gave  it  to  Edmnnd 
Yates ;  at  whose  death  it  was  sold  by  public 
auction  on  January  2l8t,  1895,  and  bought  by 
S.  B.  Bancroft,  who  presented  it  to  the  Sooth 
Kensington  Museum.” 

The  attack  of  influenza  which  has  caused  ns 
to  mourn  the  death  of  Mr.  Huxley  might  have, 
perhaps,  proved  insignificant  had  it  been  taken 
in  time  ;  but,  when  it  came  on,  the  professor 
was  engaged  on  a  second  critique  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour’s  book,  and,  spite  of  remonstrances, 
he  declined  to  take  to  his  bed  till  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  article. 

The  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  have 
further  considered  the  appeal  of  the  women 
memorialists  for  liberty  to  attend  the  lectures 
and  examinations  of  the  College,  and,  while 
declining  to  admit  women  to  the  lectures  pro¬ 
vided  for  men,  they  offer,  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  to  examine  them  for  special  certificates. 
The  women’s  association  have  replied  by 
dwelling  on  the  inferiority  of  such  an  exami¬ 
nation  to  the  facilities  conceded  to  women  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  they  add  that  they 
*' cannot  but  feel  that  these  proposals  are 
practically  a  refusal  to  grant”  the  assistance 
for  which  they  asked. 

We  take  the  following  figures  from  the  an¬ 
nual  report  on  the  British  Museum  for  1894. 
The  total  number  of  visitors  admitted  to  view 
the  general  collections  was  578  977,  showing  a 
considerable  increase  on  the  previous  year. 
Of  these,  38,013  were  in  the  evening.  The 
total  number  of  visits  to  particular  depart¬ 
ments  (mostly  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  re¬ 
search)  was  264,864,  which  also  shows  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  on  the  previous  year.  Of 
these,  202,973  were  to  the  reading-room,  being 
a  daily  average  of  670  ;  and  the  number  of 
volumes  supplied  to'^readers  was  1,470,191, 
At  the  Natural  History  Museum,  in  Cromwell 
Road,  the  total  number  of  persons  admitted 
to  view  the  collections  was  413,572,  and  the 
number  of  visits  to  particular  departments  for 
purposes  of  study  was  20,029.  In  both  oases, 
it  seems  noteworthy  that  the  month  with  by 
far  the  largest  attendance  is  August. 

The  American  Press  Association,  which  is 
said  to  command  a  public  of  seven  millions 
of  readers  in  America  alone,  issues  from  time 
to  time  invitations  to  authors  in  every  part  of 
the  world  to  elicit  their  opinions ‘on  some  of 
the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  The  last 


question  was,  ”  Is  Man  Immortal  ?”  and  the 
first  instalment  of  the  answers  was  published 
in  the  first  week  of  July.  From  this  country 
there  are  two  answers— one  from  Professor 
Max  Miiller,  and  the  other  from  Professor 
Briggs,  of  Glasgow,  while  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
has  sent  a  letter  containing  an  account  of  his 
communications  with  the  spirits  of  departed 
friends.  From  India  there  is  a  paper  from 
the  pen  of  the  famous  Vedantist,  Visakauanda. 
The  American  contributors  are  Cardinal  Gib¬ 
bons,  Bishop  Newman,  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
President  of  Brown  University,  and  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  ”  The  Gates 
Ajar.” 

An  active  agitation  is  carried  on  at  Vienna 
in  favor  of  the  higher  education  of  women. 
Thus  the  Verein  zur  Abhaltung  akademischer 
Vortrage  fiir  Damen  (why  not  ”  Frauen”  in 
the  good  old  sense  7)  has  just  sent  out  a  sylla¬ 
bus  for  1895-96  embracing  the  whole  range  of 
science  and  learning,  the  literary  study  of 
modem  languages  inclusive.  Most  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  are  young  UniversUdls-Docenten,  but  a 
well-known  painter  will  read  on  the  history  of 
art,  and  two  actors  from  the  Hoftheater  will 
give  instruction  in  elocution  and  recitation. 
We  also  hear  that  the  German  University  of 
Prague  has  granted  to  women  the  permission 
to  attend  the  lectures  as  ausserordentliche 
Zuhiirer,  which,  of  course,  does  not  give  them 
any  academic  status. 

Messbs.  Isbisteb  &  Go.  announce  ”  The  Lit¬ 
erary  Study  of  the  Bible  :  an  Account  of  the 
Leading  Forms  of  Literature  Represented  in 
the  Sacred  Writings,”  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton, 
formerly  of  Cambridge,  and  now  Professor  of 
English  at  Chicago. 

Mbs.  F.  a.  Steel  has  returned  from  India, 
where  she  has  been  making  a  prolonged  stay 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  material  for  her 
story  of  the  Mutiny.  This  is  to  be  told  by  a 
narrative  from  within  the  walls  of  Delhi,  and 
Mrs.  Steel  has  taken  down  accounts  of  the 
Mutiny  from  all  the  native  survivors.  She 
has  succeeded  in  doing  this  by  living  alone 
among  the  natives  without  even  a  servant. 
Mrs.  Steel  expects  to  be  engaged  for  nearly 
two  years  over  this  story.  "  Red  Rowans,” 
which  is  approaching  completion  in  serial 
form  in  the  Queen,  and  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  is  a  work  of  some 
years’  standing. 

The  phenomenal  activity  of  Wales  in  all 
matters  relating  to  education  has  been  further 
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illastrated  bj  a  protest  which  has  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Cambridge  by  the  governors  of  the 
Carmarthen  Intermediate  Schools.  The  gov¬ 
ernors,  having  appointed  a  scholar  of  Girton 
as  head  mistress  of  one  of  their  schools,  have 
placed  on  record  “  that  the  withholding  of  de¬ 
grees  from  women  on  the  mere  ground  of  %ex 
is  not  only  an  injustice  to  individuals,  but 
unfair  to  the  educational  institutions  over 
which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  preside  !’* 
They  therefore  ask  the  university  to  remedy 
this  grievance. 

Massss.  Kboan  Pauii,  Tbsncb,  Tbubnkb  & 
Co.  are  about  to  publish  a  limited  edition,  in 
two  volumes,  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  poems, 
carefully  revised  as  representing  his  chosen 
work,  that  by  which  he  elects  to  be  known  up 
to  this  time.  The  book  will  be  illustrated 
with  ^twelve  etchings  by  M.  Lalauze.  There 
will  be  an  edition  of  100  copies  on  hand-made 
paper  with  remarque  proof  impressions,  and 
also  250  copies  on  hand-made  paper,  with  the 
etchings  on  Whatman  paper. 

The  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society  pro¬ 
poses  to  issue  a  series  of  facsimiles  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  history  of  Scottish  printing  from 
its  commencement  to  1640,  forming  a  full  col¬ 
lection  of  specimens  for  reference  and  com¬ 
parative  study.  The  facsimiles  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  by  collotype  process  of  the  size  of  the 
originals,  under  the  care  of  the  editorial  com¬ 
mittee  ;  Messrs.  E.  Gordon  Duff,  T.  Graves 
Law,  J.  P.  Edmond,  'W,  Cowan,  H.  G.  Aldis, 
and  George  P.  Johnston.  The  series  will  con¬ 
sist  of  five  or  six  parts,  each  section  being 
complete  in  itself  and  treating  of  a  well-de¬ 
fined  period  or  group  of  printers,  and  contain¬ 
ing  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  facsimiles,  with 
brief  descriptive  notices.  The  size  will  be 
that  of  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Edmond’s  “  Annals 
of  Scottish  Printing”  (demy  4to),  to  which  the 
series  will  naturally  form  an  illustrative  sup¬ 
plement.  The  edition  will  not  consist  of  more 
than  250  copies.  In  connection  with  this 
scheme  it  is  desired,  if  possible,  to  discover 
the  present  whereabouts  of  the  unique  frag¬ 
ments  of  ’*  The  Acts  and  Deeds  of  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Wallace”  (1508?)  and  ”  The  Buke  of  the 
Howlat”  (1520?),  which  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  David  Laing,  and  whose  description  of 
them  is  quoted  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Ed¬ 
mond. 

Bt  the  death  of  Professor  Huxley,  not  only 
has  science  lost  its  foremost  representative  in 
this  country,  but  English  literature  is  the 


poorer,  in  the  disappearance  of  another  of  the 
bright  stars  of  the  Victorian  age.  His  enoy. 
oiopnedic  learning,  his  absolute  clearness  of 
vision,  his  unrivalled  faculty  of  popular  ex- 
position,  his  trenchant  argumentation,  hig 
lucid  prose,  his  flashes  of  irony  and  wit- 
guarantee  that  his  name  will  be  preserved  as 
long  as  the  language  is  read. 

In  the  whole  history  of  science,  no  one  else 
occupies  quite  the  same  place.  Others,  of 
course,  have  possessed  a  greater  genius  for 
discovery,  such  as  he  would  himself  have  been 
the  first  to  allow  to  Darwin.  Others  may  pos- 
sibly  be  held  to  have  equalled  him  as  popa. 
larizers  of  scientific  results,  on  the  platform 
and  with  the  pen.  But  no  other  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  first  order — with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Buffon— has  won  such  high  rank 
as  a  leader  of  thought  and  as  a  master  of  lit¬ 
erary  style. 

And,  again,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
other  man  of  science  has  been  so  successfol 
in  compelling  the  public  to  give  attention  and 
due  honor  to  his  department  of  learning.  He 
was  fortunate,  indeed,  in  the  moment  of  his 
appearance.  Without  Darwin,  he  might  never 
have  gained  more  than  the  fame  of  a  great 
specialist— the  fame  of  Sir  Richard  Owen. 
But  what  Darwin  planted,  Huxley  watered. 
The  theory  of  evolution  by  natural  selection 
supplied  a  text  with  which  he  stirred  the 
world.  Encouraged  by  this  reception,  he 
went  on  to  apply  the  doctrines  and  methods 
of  science  to  other  branches  than  natural  his. 
tory.  He  included  within  his  range  theology, 
metaphysics,  social  politics,  and  education. 
In  each  of  these  he  was  recognized  as  the 
champion  of  progressive  thought ;  though  it 
may  be  admitted  that  what  he  accomplished 
in  each  will  not  attain  to  equal  permanence. 
For  he  had,  like  every  man,  the  defects  of  his 
qualities.  The  combative  instinct  that  assist¬ 
ed  him  to  triumph  in  the  great  fight  for  evolu¬ 
tion  sometimes  led  him  astray— or,  rather, 
overpowered  him — in  other  controversies, 
where  the  phenomena  do  not  admit  of  such 
precise  statement.  Yet,  when  we  look  back 
on  his  career,  there  has  hardly  ever  been  a 
disputant  who  had  less  to  retract,  less  to 
apologize  for. 

Apart  from  his  technical  publications— 
which  we  cannot  attempt  to  appraise  here— 
the  nine  volumes  of  his  ”  Collected  Essays,” 
recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Go. 
in  their  ”  Eversley”  series,  contain  the  work 
by  which  future  generations  will  be  content 
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to  estimate  him.  The  first  volnme  opens  with 
a  brief  chapter  of  aatobiography,  which  is 
not  unworthy  of  being  compared  with  the 
masterpiece  of  Gibbon.  The  ninth  Yolnme 
includes  his  latest  pablio  utterance,  the  Ro¬ 
manes  Lecture  of  1893,  in  which  he  surprised 
bis  readers,  not  less  by  the  antinomy  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  between  evolution  and  ethics,  than 
by  the  varied  erudition  displayed  in  the  notes. 
Intermediate  between  these  we  may  specially 
mention  two  volumes  :  (VI.)  containing  his 
estimate  of  Hume,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  “  English  Men  of  Letters”  series,  with 
appendices  on  Berkeley  ;  and  (VIl.)  his  lec¬ 
tures  on  ”  Man’s  Place  in  Nature,”  delivered 
to  an  audience  of  working  men  so  long  ago  as 
1863,  which  still  remains  the  final  utterance 
of  anthropology  on  this  vexed  problem. 

The  number  of  books  that  Huxley  wrote 
seems  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  was  not,  like  Darwin,  a  man  of 
means  and  leisure.  For  just  thirty  years  of 
bis  life  be  was  Professor  of  Natural  History  at 
tbe  School  of  Mines  ;  and  at  various  times  he 
filled  other  onerous  posts.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  of  tbe  man  that  he  resigned  them  all  at 
tbe  age  of  sixty,  in  accordance  with  the  old 
Indian  maxim  of  giving  way  to  the  young. 
Not  that  Huxley  withdrew  into  the  wilderness 
in  order  to  contemplate  divine  perfection.  Al¬ 
most  up  to  the  last  his  mind  and  pen  were 
active  on  behalf  of  the  good  causes  to  which 
his  life  was  devoted  ;  and,  in  particular,  he 
was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  movement  for  a 
teaching  university  in  London. 

No  better  epitaph  can  be  inscribed  on  his 
grave  than  the  words  in  which  he  summarized 
tbe  objects  which  he  had  always  set  before 
himself : 

“  To  promote  the  increase  of  natural  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  to  forward  the  application  of  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  investigation  to  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  the 
conviction  (which  has  grown  with  my  growth 
and  strengthened  with  my  strength)  that  there 
is  no  alleviation  for  the  sufferings  of  mankind 
except  veracity  of  thought  and  action,  and  the 
resolute  facing  of  the  world  as  it  is  when  the 
garment  of  make  believe  by  which  pious  bands 
have  hidden  its  uglier  features  is  stripped  off. 

"  It  is  with  this  intent  that  I  have  subordi¬ 
nated  any  reasonable,  or  unreasonable,  ambi¬ 
tion  for  scientific  fame  which  I  may  have  per¬ 
mitted  myself  to  entertain  to  other  ends  ;  to 
tbe  popularization  of  science  ;  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  organization  of  scientific  education  ; 
to  the  endless  series  of  battles  and  skirmishes 
over  evolution  ;  and  to  untiring  opposition  to 
^at  ecclesiastical  spirit,  that  clericfdism  which 
in  England,  as  everywhere  else,  and  to  what¬ 


ever  denomination  it  may  belong,  is  the  dead¬ 
ly  enemy  of  science.” — Academy. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Decadence  of  Youth. — Distance  has 
lent  very  much  of  the  enchantment  which 
hovers  round  the  goodness  of  the  ‘  ‘  good  old 
times.”  I  am  afraid  they  were  very  often 
very  coarse  old  times,  very  hard  old  times, 
very  drunken  and  very  brutal  old  times,  and 
because  latter-day  youth  does  not  swear  so 
bard,  does  not  drink  so  hard,  and  does  not 
brawl  and  roister  after  the  fashion  set,  say  by 
the  Marquis  of  Waterford  in  the  thirties,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  he  is  any  the  less  of  a 
man,  though  it  may  follow  that  he  is  consid¬ 
erably  less  of  a  brute,  considerably  less  of  an 
insulferable  snob,  very  much  less,  in  fact,  of 
what  we  would  now  call  an  ”  utter  cad.”  Be¬ 
cause  a  man  takes  afternoon  tea  and  a  muffin 
at  five  o’clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  instead  of 
strong  drinks  at  that  hour  (though  personally 
I  do  not  admire  either  practice),  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  any  the  less  of  a  man.  In¬ 
deed,  I  think  the  fact  that  he  can  digest  such 
indigestible  viands  rather  tends  to  prove  him 
more  so  than  the  drinker  of  strong  drinks,  for 
a  man  must  have  iron  nerves  to  do  this  thing. 
The  result  of  all  the  drinking  and  rowdyism 
of  previous  ages,  as  statistics,  which  show 
this  to  be  the  longest  lived  age  yet  recorded 
prove,  was  merely  to  shorten  life  and  hasten 
a  premature  age.  The  fact  is,  people  are 
nowadays  becoming  simpler,  more  sanitary 
in  their  habits,  as  the  organ  of  common  sense 
— whichever  organ  that  may  be — becomes, 
with  the  evolution  of  the  ages,  more  devel¬ 
oped.  The  representatives  of  that  class  which 
includes  to-day  the  democratic  and  degenerate 
descendants  of  the  old  aristocratic  cliques  of 
swells  and  dandies,  is  more  contemptible  and 
effeminate  (or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say 
emasculate)  than  were  its  predecessors  ;  but, 
fortunately,  there  seem  symptoms  portending 
the  death  of  the  class  itself,  which  now  lacks 
even  a  name,  for  the  term  “  aesthete”  and  the 
atrociously  vulgar  term  *'  masher,”  which 
came  in  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  have 
already  disappeared. 

Affectation  forms  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  character’s  ground-work  of  all  the  prede¬ 
cessors  of  this  branch  of  latter-day  youth,  and 
these  have  existed  from  the  earliest  recorded 
ages— from  the  time  when  Alcibiades  steeped 
his  looks  in  scented  wine,  from  the  time  when 
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Agag  “walked  delicately.”  The  dandy  (for 
I  propose  to  nse  that  term  generally,  though 
strictly  speaking  the  word  “  dandy”  should 
only  be  applied  in  connection  with  the  times 
of  the  Begency)— was  by  no  means  without 
sterling  grit  and  pluck  ;  indeed,  his  very 
framework  presupposes  the  existence  of  these 
qualities,  for,  as  will  be'  seen,  he  differed 
vastly  from  others  who  belonged  to  his  class 
— is  not  so  much  of  any  given  time  of  history 
as  he  is  the  representative  of  a  special  type  of 
character,  which  exists  still,  and  which  al¬ 
ways  will  exist.  No  greater  dandy  than  Julius 
Gsssar  ever  trod  the  world’s  stage,  and  yet  he 
conquered  all  of  that  world  upon  which  his 
eyes  ever  rested,  and  left  behind  him  a  name 
which,  in  an  altered  form,  such  as  Czar  or 
Kaiser,  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  authority  the 
wide  world  over. 

It  was  at  about  the  period  of  the  Crimean 
War  that  we  first  hear  of  the  swell.  .  .  .  The 
swell— who  may,  on  the  whole,  not  inaptly 
bo  described  as  a  modernized  and  softened- 
down  dandy — began  to  die  out  as  a  “  swell” 
about  the  early  seventies  and  with  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  Empire.  During  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Second  Empire  he  was  as 
much  at  home  in  Paris  as  in  London,  and  fre¬ 
quently  possessed  a  house  or  set  of  chambers 
in  both  capitals.  Gradually  the  term  dropped 
out  of  use,  and  the  next  type  of  human  but¬ 
terfly  we  meet  with  is  the  “  sesthete,”  who 
came  in  about  1876,  and  a  few  years  later  was 
made  famous  by  the  addition  to  the  numbers 
of  his  band  of  a  new  young  adherent  and  ex¬ 
ponent,  who  to-day  writes  sensational  plays, 
distinguished  only  from  others  of  the  penny 
illustrated  journal  type  by  the  fact  that  they 
bristle  with  more  or  less  good  paradox — para- 
dox,  however,  that  one  unfortunately  seems 
occasionally  to  have  seen  elsewhere— even  as 
“  doth  a  collection  of  good  sayings.” 

What  I  may  term  the  woman  man  deserves 
more  serious  treatment  than  a  laugh  in  the 
pages  of  Punch  as  “  one  of  our  decadents.” 
The  woman-man  of  mincing  speech  and  green 
carnations,  who  pouts  and  flirts  with  others 
of  his  class,  like  a  girl,  and  uses  young  lady¬ 
like  expressions  such  as,  “  How  horrid  you 
are,  Algy !”  as  a  spoilt  girl  might  do  to  her 
lover,  who  dresses  also  in  a  fashion  recalling 
strongly  the  other  sex  requires,  as  recent 
events  have  frequently  and  only  too  clearly 
proved,  strong  and  stem  suppression— sup¬ 
pression  by  the  hand  of  law. 

The  average  young  Englishman  of  to-day, 
whether  he  belong  to  what  by  a  cant  term  is 
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called  “  Society”  or  not,  is  a  distinct  im. 
provement  upon  past  generations.  Instead 
of  dawdling  away  his  life,  he  is  for  the  most 
part  engaged  in  some  form  or  other  of  bnsi. 
ness,  and  now  honest  labor,  in  whatever  di- 
rection  it  may  be,  is  no  longer  considered 
a  disgrace  to  either  man  or  woman,  whatever 
his  or  her  position.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
spending  his  nights  gaming  and  drinking,  or 
dancing  in  loose  saloons,  and  his  mornings 
sleeping  away  the  consequent  headache  in 
bed,  he  has  to  be  in  his  bed  at  a  reasonable 
time,  as  a  rule,  to  be  at  bis  work  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  a  reasonable  hour  ;  and  that  work  is 
now  not  limited  to  the  services,  but  maj 
equally  well  be  at  a  stockbroker’s  ofSce,  or 
other  place  of  business.  And  the  result  is, 
that  the  average  young  Englishman  has  bet¬ 
ter  health,  greater  strength,  and  keener  intel¬ 
ligence  than  had  his  predecessor,  while,  as 
statistics  show,  the  present  is  the  most  healthy 
era,  the  era  of  the  greatest  longevity  yet 
known.  In  conclusion,  1  would  merely  say 
that,  though  youth  at  large  in  this  country  is 
as  strong  and  healthy  as  ever — if  not  stranger 
and  healthier — there  is  nevertheless  a  poison 
growth  among  our  youth,  and  that  it  behooves 
all  who  care  for  the  future  of  their  country  to  see 
to  it  that  this  growth  be  stamped  out.-  WiR- 
iam  Graham,  in  the  Ttoetdielh  Century  Maijazine. 

Globutino  the  Slipshod  Lite.- Mr.  Ir¬ 
ving’s  peean  at  the  Savage  Club  recently  to  the 
'Bohemian  glories  of  the  Savage  Club  strikes 
ns  as  a  little  overdone.  Even  those  of  us  who 
never  entered  heartily  into  those  rather  maud¬ 
lin  delights  of  brotberliness  in  undress  with 
tankards  of  ale  and  chops  under  the  piazza, 
on  which  Mr.  Irving  dilated  as  having  distin¬ 
guished  the  early  days  of  the  Savage  Clnb, 
can  fairly  well  appreciate  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  the  life  to  which  he  so  feelingly  re¬ 
ferred,  from  the  many  literary  pictures  of  it 
in  its  least  disagreeable  aspect  which  we  have 
read.  Has  not  the  last  Laureate  given  ns  a 
most  delightful,  and  also  a  most  idealized 
picture  of  the  Bohemian  state  of  mind  in 
“  Will  Waterproof’s  Lyrical  Monologue”  ? 
And  has  not  a  still  more  striking,  and  very 
much  less  attractive,  picture  of  the  same  sort 
of  slipshod  youth  just  been  given  to  ns  in 
the  early  letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  ? 
We  all  know  the*  kiud  of  glory  which  hangs 
about  the  period  'fivouth  given  up  to  either 
vain  “libations'.  ;e  Muse,”  or  the  rosy- 
colored  reveries  th  .Wlow  them,  which  Ten¬ 
nyson  has  BO  adr  ^ :  ly  painted  for  uk :  ' 
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I  pledge  her,  and  she  comes  and  dips 
Her  lanrel  in  the  wine, 

And  lays  it  thrice  npon  my  lips, 

These  favored  lips  of  mine  ; 

Until  the  charm  ha^e  power  to  make 
New  life-blood  warm  the  bosom, 

And  barren  commonplaces  break 
In  fall  and  kindly  blossom. 

“  I  pledge  her  silent  at  the  bqfird  ; 

Her  gradnal  fingers  steal. 

And  tonch  npon  the  master-chord 
Of  all  I  felt  and  feel. 

Old  wishes,  ghosts  of  broken  plans 
And  phantom  hopes  assemble. 

And  that  child’s  heart  within  the  man’s 
Begins  to  move  and  tremble." 

There  yon  see  the  ideal  side  of  the  slipshod 
period  of  yonth,  on  which  Mr.  Irving  dilated 
with  so  mnch  nnction,  recalling,  as  he  did, 
the  time  which  Tennyson  recalls  still  more 
vividly : 

"  And  hence  this  halo  lives  abont 
The  waiter’s  hands  that  reach 
To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stout. 

His  proper  chop  to  each.  ’’ 

Mr.  Irving  forgot  to  picture  what  Tennyson 
did  not  forget  to  picture,  that  darker  side  of 
the  same  slipshod  period,  when  he  scoffed  at 
himself  for  discovering  afresh,  as  every  one 
has  discovered  afresh  for  himself,  that  "  it  is 
bat  yonder  empty  glass  that  makes  me  mand- 
lin  moral.” 

Bat  as  we  have  already  said,  a  very  much 
darker  picture  of  the  slipshod  period  of  life 
is  given  in  the  letters  which  depict  the  yonth 
of  a  great  poet  who  managed  to  extend  this 
period  to  the  very  end  of  what  might  well 
have  been  a  glorious  life,  could  it  but  have 
been  rescued  (as  it  never  was)  from  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  of  this  slipshod  period.  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  great  genius  remains  a  fragment  and 
a  min  just  because  he  never  emerged  from 
the  confusion  of  those  "  old  wishes,  ghosts 
of  broken  plans  and  phantom  hopes”  which 
other  men  glorify  in  memory,  but  happily 
leave  behind  them,  while  he  made  theifi  the 
very  substance  of  his  vague  and  wasted  days. 
Let  anybody  read  his  grandson’s  volumes  of 
Coleridge's  selected  letters,  and  he  will  no 
longer  glorify  the  slipshod  period  when  in¬ 
dolent  reverie  predominates  over  disciplined 
work,  and  spasms  of  weak,  self-indulgent  re¬ 
morse  take  the  place  of  firm  self-control. 
Slipshodness  was  Coleridge’s  ruin.  He  ran 
away  from  home,  and-  nrobably  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  his  ill  he  .y  his  inability  to 
confess  that  he  had  1  i  wrong,  as  a  child. 
He  ran  away  from  co  and  enlisted  as  a 


cavalry  soldier,  a  career  for  which  he  had  no 
sort  of  aptitude,  when  he  was  a  youth.  He 
had  scarcely  been  rescued  from  this  fatal  es¬ 
capade  when  he  lapsed  into  Utopian  dreams 
of  a  millennium  which  he  never  even  tried  to 
realize,  except  by  living  on  the  friend  who 
first  shared  them  with  him,  when  college  life 
grew  burdensome  to  him.  He  was  always 
throwing  off  easy  and  worthless  sets  of  com¬ 
plimentary  verses  to  young  ladies  whom  he 
half-loved,  though  he  had  the  genius  to  have 
accomplished  great  things  had  he  had  but  the 
industry  to  make  any  resolute  attempt  at  con¬ 
tinuous  study.  It  is  more  than  possible  that 
but  for  the  habit  of  taking  opium,  which  he 
so  early  acquired,  he  might  never  even  have 
composed  the  few  great  poems  by  which  he 
will  always  be  remembered,  though  that  habit 
unfortunately  undermined  the  genius  of  which 
it  possibly  gave  ns  the  rarest  and  highest 
fruits.  If  ever  there  were  a  fatal  instance  of 
the  indulgence  in  Bohemian  fits  of  superficial 
but  glorified  emotion,  it  was  that  of  the  great 
man  whom  Lamb  thought  to  be  ”  an  archan¬ 
gel  a  little  damaged,”  and  Carlyle  a  ne’er-do- 
weel  very  much  overpraised.  No  intellect 
capable  of  such  lofty  glimpses  ever  was  so 
mnch  down  at  heel.  And  its  slipshodness 
was  all  due  to  that  over-indulgence  in  limp 
emotions  of  the  moment,  which  the  Bohe¬ 
mians  delight  to  exalt  as  the  most  glorious 
episodes  in  youthful  life.  Even  Coleridge’s 
fits  of  remorse  were  all  wasted  in  an  almost 
maudlin  over-expression  of  them  which  seems 
to  have  blown  off  the  steam  so  completely, 
that  there  was  none  left  to  use  up  in  resolute 
reform.  Vie  call  this  great  man’s  mind  slip¬ 
shod  because  it  seemed  to  be  of  its  essence 
that  it  should  be  as  easy  to  slip  the  shoe  off 
as  to  slip  it  on.  He  is  always  as  anxious  to 
be  able  to  rid  himself  of  any  mood  of  mind, 
as  to  express  it ;  and  he  rids  himself  of  it  by 
over-expressing  it.  His  letters  to  his  brother, 
after  he  had  enlisted  in  the  cavalry  to  save 
himself  from  the  scrapes  he  had  got  into  at 
Cambridge,  are  the  most  abject  we  ever  read. 
Yet  they  are  succeeded  within  a  singularly 
short  space  of  time  by  letters  to  Southey 
speculating  on  dreams  of  inaugurating  a  period 
of  universal  equality  which  show  that  bis  dis¬ 
gust  and  distrust  of  himself  had  taken  no  real 
hold  of  him  at  all,  and  that  be  was  as  eager 
to  explain  away  all  the  evil  of  life  as  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  perverse  circumstances,  as  if  he 
had  never  inveighed  against  himself  and  his 
weakness  at  all.  Nothing  is  more  curious 
than  to  read  his  conceited  compliments  to 
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some  yoang  lady  one  day ;  his  invective 
against  his  own  ntter  corruption  the  next ; 
and  his  dreams  of  setting  the  whole  world 
straight  by  new  arrangements  the  third.  A 
more  singular  illustration  of  the  slipshodness 
of  youth,  prolonged  alas  into  old  age,  was 
never  given  than  in  these  letters,  which  pass 
from  one  phase  of  emotion  to  another  quite 
different,  if  not  opposite  phase,  without  be¬ 
traying  any  trace  of  the  gulf  between  them. 
Coleridge  never  recognized  his  own  fluidity  of 
character.  He  inveighed  against  himself  with 
a  sort  of  ecstasy  of  disgust  at  one  moment, 
and  uttered  the  most  lofty  aspirations  the 
next,  in  a  mood  of  almost  transcendental  rap¬ 
ture.  He  is  always  in  that  flaccid  state  which 
Tenqyson  has  so  well  expressed,  in  delineat¬ 
ing  the  Bohemianism  of  his  earlier  life.  In 
one  of  Coleridge’s  letters  during  the  cavalry 
episode,  he  says  :  “  I  rode  a  horse  as  young 
and  undisciplined  as  myself.  After  tumult 
and  agitation  of  any  kind,  the  mind  and  all 
its  affections  seem  to  doze  for  a  while,  and  we 
sit  shivering  with  chilly  feverishness  wrapt 
up  in  the  ragged  and  threadbare  cloak  of  mere 
animal  enjoyment.”  That  might  be  taken  as 
the  motto  of  his  whole  shiftless  career.  He 
began  early  that  undisciplined  career  by  slip¬ 
ping  off  even  the  academical  restraints  which 
were  the  most  useful,  and  might  have  been 
the  most  effectual,  for  him.  Then  he  returned 
and  “  dozed  for  a  while"  in  the  university, 
without  turning  his  studies  to  any  advantage. 
Then  he  embarked  in  various  friendships 
from  whieh  he  slipped  away  at  least  as  often 
as  he  returned  to  them.  His  mind  was  full 
of  gentle  and  tender  dispositions  ;  but  he 
never  had  enough  of  will  to  be  to  others  the 
friend  that  those  others  were  to  him.  Even 
as  a  man  of  literature,  no  one  could  trust 
him.  He  was  as  much  accustomed  to  slip  out 
of  his  engagements  as  to  slip  into  them.  He 
did  not  even  know  what  he  himself  had  done, 
as  distinguished  from  what  he  had  only  in¬ 
tended  to  do.  He  was  slipshod  in  work,  slip¬ 
shod  as  a  husband  and  father,  slipshod  as  a 
friend,  slipshod  as  a  poet — and  with  all  his 
great  genius  left  a  name  “  to  point  a  moral 
and  adorn  a  tale.”  The  Bohemianism  of 
youth  has  often  take  a  more  repellent,  but 
never  a  more  flagrantly  disappointing  form. 
Coleridge  was  never  worse  than  weak,  but  he 
was  so  weak  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  hav¬ 
ing  deprived  the  Bohemianism  of  youth  of 
the  last  ray  of  romance  which  lingered  about 
it.  It  is  the  waywardness  and  what  is  called 
the  freedom  of  the  period  of  uncontrolled 
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youth  which  has  gained  for  Bohemianism  a 
sort  of  spurious  splendor  But  Coleridge’s 
Bohemianism  was  carried*  to  a  point  incom¬ 
patible  with  anything  like  brilliancy,  even 
though  in  him  it  was  joined  with  a  genius  of 
the  highest  order.  If  Mr.  Irving  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  that  slipshodness  in  excelsis  which 
Coleridge’s  parly  letters  give  us,  he  would 
hardly  have  looked  back  to  the  Bohemianism 
of  the  Savage  Club  with  patience,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction.  Of  all  characters,  the  slip, 
shod  character  is  the  least  admirable,  and 
Bohemianism  is  nothing  but  the  cultus  of  a 
slipshod  life. — Spedaior. 

A  Bibd  Ltbic. 

”  Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know. 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow. 

The  world  should  listen,  then,  as  I  am  listen, 
ing  now.” 

So  sang  Shelley  in  his  great  bird-song,  and 
such  in  substance  has  been  the  homage  which 
the  race  of  feathered  singers  has  ever  received 
from  the  pen  of  the  world's  song -birds. 

From  the  day  when  the  Saxon  minstrel-poet 
saw  in  a  sparrow’s  flight  through  the  lighted 
banqueting-hall  an  emblem  of  man’s  journey 
through  time,  even  to  the  present  day,  poets 
have  universally  recognized  an  inner  meaning 
in  a  bird’s  life  and  song,  and  have  striven  to 
translate  it  to  their  fellow-men.  This  appre¬ 
ciation  of  birds  and  their  songs  is  common  to 
the  poets  of  all  nations  who  possess  singing- 
birds  ;  yet  perhaps  no  country  can  rival  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  her  bird 
lyrics. 

The  songsters  which  have  appealed  most 
strongly  to  our  poets  are  those  two  unequalled 
warblers,  hespems,  the  skylark,  and  the  night¬ 
ingale,  “  Sister  of  love-lorn  poets,  Philomel,” 
and  perhaps  the  best  illustrations  of  songs 
dedicated  to  them  are  the  verses  of  Shelley 
and  Wordsworth  addressed  to  the  skylark,  and 
the  odes  of  Milton  and  Keats  to  the  nightin¬ 
gale.  Each  poet  perceived  some,  until  then 
undiscovered,  trait  in  the  bird  in  whose  honor 
he  wrote  ;  to  Wordsworth  the  skylark  was 

”  Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam  ; 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and 
home,” 

while  in  the  same  bird  Shelley  recognizes  a 
spirit  akin  to  his  own  : 
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“  A  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 

Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heedeth 
not.” 

Again,  to  Milton  the  nightingale’s  ”  liquid 
notes," 

“  First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo’s  hill, 
Portend  success  in  love 

while  the  self-same  song  wafts  Keats  to  a 
dream  clad  life  in  which  his  own  and  man¬ 
kind’s  sorrows  are  left  far  behind. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  pursue  still  fur¬ 
ther  the  analysis  of  those  four  lyrics,  and,  in 
so  doing,  we  should  probably  find  in  each 
case  that  not  only  does  the  poet,  by  dint  of 
his  capacity  for  sympathy,  recognize  much  of 
his  own  individuality  in  the  bird  of  whom  he 
writes,  but  that  his  very  temperament  absorbs 
so  mach  from  the  melody  to  which  he  listens 
as  to  make  him,  and  him  alone,  the  fittest 
channel  to  convey  that  phase  of  the  melody 
to  mankind. 

Bat  our  attention  must  mainly  be  directed 
to  the  last  mentioned,  and  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  and  unapproachable,  of  this  quartette 
of  bird  lyrics,  Keats’  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.”' 
And  first  then  as  to  the  actual  history  of  the 
poem.  In  his  friend's  garden  at  Hampstead, 
Keats  would  hear  in  the  spring  evenings 

”...  those  wakeful  birds 
Burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy” 

— CoIjEBIDOE, 

and  on  an  April  morning  in  1819,  beneath  the 
blossom-laden  branches  of  a  plum-tree,  he 
wrote  down  in  one  of  his  most  lovely  odes  the 
thonghts  which  their  voices  had  stirred  within 
him.  As  he  listened  for  the  first  time  to 
“the  song  of  night’s  sweet  bird,”  the  poet, 
whose  short  life  had  been  spent  amid  town 
sights  and  sounds,  might  have  recalled  Cole¬ 
ridge's  lines  to  the  nightingale  : 

“  How  many  bards,  in  city  garret  pent. 

While  at  their  window  they  with  downward 
eye 

Mark  the  faint  lamp-beam  on  the  kennell’d 
mud, 

And  listen  to  the  drowsy  cry  of  watchmen, 
(Those  hoarse,  unfeathered  nightingales  of 
time  I) 

How  many  wretched  bards  address  thy 
name 

and  with  Coleridge  he  might  perhaps  have 
exultantly  exclaimed — 

”  Bat  I  do  hear  thee,  and  the  high  bough 
mark 


Within  whose  mild,  moon-mellowed  foliage 
bid 

Thou  warblest  sad  thy  pity-pleading 
strains.” 

As  I  write,  my  fancy  wings  me  back  to  an 
April  night  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  too 
heard  the  song  of  the  bird  who  ”  feeds  the 
heart  of  the  night  with  fire,”  and  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  is  presented  to  my  mind.  It  is  the  lovely 
evening  of  an  almost  perfect  spring  day  ;  the 
young  moon  is  gazing  tenderly  on  an  old- 
fashioned  south-country  garden, 

”  And  not  a  cloud  her  beauty  mars. 

For  she  has  kissed  them  all  to  stars.” 

— Gabmbtt. 

All  nature  seemed  at  peace  and  asleep  ;  the 
peacocks  had  hushed  their  unmusical  voices, 
and  now  thejr  dark  forms,  as  they  roosted  in 
the  trees,  stood  out  in  striking  contrast  against 
the  sky,  while  only  the  faintest  breeze,  laden 
with  the  scent  of  hawthorn  and  lilac,  rustled 
amid  the  tender  leaves. — Argosy. 

Autbobs'  Love  op  the  Sun  — One  might 
fancy  there  to  be  some  natural  affinity  be¬ 
tween  genius  and  the  sun,  seeing  that  so  many 
gifted  ones  are  attracted  in  such  a  peculiar 
manner  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat.  Shel¬ 
ley  loved  to  expose  his  small  round  head  to 
its  intensest  ardor,  and  indited  many  of  his 
burning  strains  on  the  roof  of  his  house  near 
Leghorn,  unscreened  from  the  pelting  rays  of 
an  Italian  sun,  that  sun  from  whose  supposed 
malign  infiuence  even  the  natives  shrink. 
Byron,  whose  early  home  was  in  the  bleak 
north  of  Scotland,  was  no  less  of  a  sun-wor¬ 
shipper.,,  ”  I  am  always  most  religious  upon 
a  sunshiny  day,”  he  writes,  "  as  if  there  was 
some  association  between  an  internal  approach 
to  greater  light  and  purity  and  the  kindler  of 
this  dark  lantern  of  our  external  existence.” 
And  elsewhere  he  declares  that  he  could 
'  ‘  bear  cold  no  better  than  an  antelope,  and 
never  yet  found  a  sun  quite  done  to  his  taste.” 
in  full  accord  with  Coleridge’s  saying,  uttered, 
however,  in  a  symbolical  sense,  that  ”  the 
poet’s  soul  appears  to  crave  the  sunshine.” 

Genius  will  cherish  this  craving  after  the 
sun  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
Charles  Lamb,  that  inveterate  lover  of  Lon¬ 
don  with  all  its  smoke  and  fogs,  whose  nature 
struck  too  deep  a  root  to  bear  transplanting, 
and  who  bad  never  been  in  warmer  regions 
except  on  bis  brief  trip  to  France,  of  which 
his  chief  impression  seems  to  have  been  that 
he  had  eaten  of  frogs,  was  as  ardent  a  devotee 
of  the  sun  as  any  of  them.  ”  1  hold  with  the 
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Persian,”  was  liis  cry,  and  nothing  less  than 
an  Angast  noon,  with  a  “sweltering  sky’’ 
overhead,  conld  meet  his  craving.  At  such  a 
time  it  was,  he  says,  that  he  felt  himself  im¬ 
mortal,  “  as  strong  again,  as  valiant  again,  as 
wise  again,  and  a  great  deal  taller.” 

Benvenuto  Cellini  has  left  a  curiously  touch¬ 
ing  account  of  the  yearning  after  the  sun  to 
which  he  was  once  subject,  during  a  period 
of  imprisonment.  Use,  he  says,  had  recon¬ 
ciled  him  to  confinement,  and  be  professed 
himself  contented,  nay  happy,  in  bis  dungeon, 
save  for  that  one  haunting  desire  to  behold 
the  sun,  if  only  in  a  dream,  and  with  the 
gratification  of  which  he  would  have  died  con¬ 
tent.  His  consuming  wish  at  last  brought 
about  its  own  fulfilment.  In  a  vision  be  was 
led  forth  into  the  street  from  his  dark  lair  by 
a  beautiful  youth,  and  saw  the  sunlight  on  a 
wall  above  his  head,  and  then,  in  answer  to 
his  prayer,  the  very  sun  itself.  Dazzled,  he 
closed  his  eyes,  but,  repenting,  opening  them 
again  and  gazing  steadfastly  on  his  beloved 
luminary,  exclaimed,  ”  Oh,  my  sun,  for  whom 
I  have  HO  passionately  yearned  I  Albeit  your 
rays  may  blind  me,  I  do  not  wish  to  look  upon 
anything  again  but  this  !”  And  to  his  gloomy 
dungeon  he  carried  back  the  glorious  sight, 
and  still  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  shining  orb, 
shorn  of  its  fiery  beams,  and  appearing  to 
him  as  a  bath  of  the  purest  molten  gold. 

It  was  beneath  the  blazing  sun  of  the  tropics 
that  Charles  Kingsley,  professed  lover  of  the 
brave  northeaster,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a^ 
very  foretaste  of  Paradise,  as  he  sat  beneath 
its  scorching  rays,  permeated  all  through  by 
the  “  noble  heat,”  and  feeling,  as  he  says,  al¬ 
most  in  Elia’s  own  words,  “  young  and  strong 
and  blithe  again,”  in  its  all  satisfying  beams. 

With  a  touch  of  pathos  the  bntterfiy  poet, 
Moore,  sings  the  “  blest  power  of  sunshine,” 
so  that  “  bad  the  world,”  be  says, 

“  no  joy  but  this, 

[To  sit  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweet. 

It  were  a  world  too  exquisite 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom. 

The  deep  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb  ! — ” 

recalling  the  surly  request  of  Diogenes  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Alexander’s  query  as  to  how  he 
could  serve  him— “  By  standing  out  of  my 
sunshine,”  the  philosopher  no  less  than  the 
poet  requiring  for  the  time  being  no  joy  of  life 
but  this. 

Bousseau,  like  Shelley,  loved  to  expose  bis 
bare  bead  to  the  sun's  fiercest  rays,  even  in 
the  heat  of  the  dog-days,  declaring  that  the 
Action  of  the  sun  did  him  good.  As  soon  as 


the  days  began  to  turn,  the  summer  for  him 
was  at  an  end.  His  imagination  at  once 
brought  winter.  Beethoven  would  change 
his  lodgings  if  he  could  not  get  enough  of  the 
sun  in  them.  Bobert  Burns,  one  summer's 
evening,  in  the  decline  of  his  own  brief  day 
as  the  setting  sun  streamed  lull  upon  him 
through  the  window,  and  a  young  lady  pres¬ 
ent  was  about  to  draw  the  curtain,  pleaded 
“  Let  me  look  at  the  sun,  my  dear  !  He  will 
not  long  shine  on  me.  ”  , 

Perhaps  the  “  sun-thirst,”  as  Qoethe  finely 
phrases  it,  was  never  felt  by  any  one  with 
mote  intensity  than  by  Walt  Whitman. 

“  I  love  the  splendid  silent  sun,” 

he  chants  ;  and  the  statement  was  no  mere 
figure  of  speech.  An  admirer,  seeking  him  oat 
soon  after  the  publication  of  his  “Leaves of 
Grass,”  found  him  stretched  on  his  back  on 
the  shore,  gazing  straight  up  at  the  burning 
luminary.  The  day,  we  are  told,  was  nn- 
usually  hot,  the  thermometer  at  nearly  100°, 
and  the  sun  blazing  down  “  as  only  on  sandy 
Long  Island  can  the  sun  blaze.”  On  being 
asked  if  he  did  not  find  it  rather  hot,  “  not  at 
all  too  hot,”  returned  the  poet,  adding  that 
this  was  one  of  his  favorite  places  and  atti¬ 
tudes  for  composing.  He  would,  as  he  him¬ 
self  naively  confides  to  his  readers,  drink  the 
sun-rays  in  at  every  pore,  his  Adamic  open-air 
sun  baths  being  a  treatment  in  which  the 
grand  old  democrat  fairly  revelled.—  rempfe 
Bar. 

Miss  Babjxiw'b  New  Tales. — Miss  Barlow, 
especially  when  she  deals  with  Ireland,  is  so 
delicate  and  true  a  painter  of  life,  that  even 
this  ,tiny  volume  deserves  a  separate  notice, 
And,  indeed,  six  out  of  its  eight  short  storiee 
are  bright  and  perfect  works  of  art.  The  two 
last  were  hardly  worth  preserving  in  the  per¬ 
manent  form  here  given  them'.  There  is  very 
little  that  is  characteristic  of  Miss  Barlow’s 
singularly  delicate  touch  in  “An  Escape,” 
and  the  scheming  young  ladies  whose  little 
intrigues  it  depicts  are  not  to  our  taste.  Nor 
can  we  conceive  of  what  Church  she  is  speak¬ 
ing  when  she  speaks  of  its  bishops  as  sum¬ 
moned  together  by  an  Imperial  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  tells  them  in  his  address  that 
nothing  particular  is  true,  but  that  people 
could  go  on  believing  what  -they  liked  all  the 
same,  the  bishops  acquiescing  cordially  in 
that  Pyrrhic  doctrine.  The  Scotch  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  is  summoned  together  by  a 
High  Commissioner,  but  that  is  a  Presbyte- 
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rian  Chnrch  which  has  no  bishops  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  Presbyterians  would  not  mildly 
acquiesce  in  such  teaching  as  that.  The  Dis¬ 
established  Church  of  Ireland  is  not  summoned 
together  by  a  High  Commissioner,  nor  would 
its  bishops  allow  such  an  address  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  them  without  a  protest ;  nor  is  any 
convocation  of  the  English  National  Church 
convened  in  that  manner.  So  fat  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  church  in  these  islands  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  description  which  Miss  Bar- 
low's  scheming  young  lady  gave  of  it.  And 
there  is  no  pleasant  excuse  for  the  stratagems 
which  the  young  ladies  of  the  story  practise 
on  each  other,  to  give  “An  Escape’’  the  in¬ 
nocent  charm  of  the  popular  Irish  white  lies. 
The  last  story  in  the  volume  can  hardly  be 
called  a  story  at  all.  It  is  a  mere  anecdote, 
and  hardly  worth  preserving.  But  the  first 
six  of  these  eight  stories  are  charming,  with 
all  the  charm  of  Miss  Barlow’s  subtle  humor 
ind  tine  insight  into  Irish  character.  But 
why  is  not  “  Mac’s  Luncheon"  put  htjort,  and 
also  next  to  "  A  Formidable  Bival"?  It  re¬ 
fers  to  an  earlier  stage  in  the  career  of  the 
same  delightful  child,  and  we  cannot  conjec¬ 
ture  why  the  stories  are  separated  and  their 
order  reversed.  Nothing  can  be  more  per¬ 
fect  in  its  way  than  the  humor  of  those  two 
Etories.  Nor  is  there  one  of  the  tales  in  this 
little  book  that  is  characterized  by  the  almost 
too  profound  melancholy  of  Miss  Barlow’s 
“Irish  Idylls.’’  Her  newer  tales  touch  the 
happier  side  of  Irish  life. 

The  first  story,  "  Maureen’s  Fairing,"  is 
exquisite.  The  poor  blind  girl  whom  her 
brother  persuades  to  believe  in  the  activity 
of  the  fairies,  whenever  the  rabbits  come  out 
in  the  evening  and  make  a  rustling  in  the  fern 
and  grass  of  the  old  "rath"  supposed  to  be 
haunted  by  them  in  the  popular  creed  of 
Ireland,  is  made  the  subject  for  a  most  happy 
romance  as  to  the  activity  of  the  “  good  peo¬ 
ple’’  who  are  depicted  as  indulging  in  a  great 
fair  of  their  own.  Here  is  the  brother’s 
charming  picture  of  the  little  people’s  doings 
for  the  benefit  of  his  poor  blind  sister,  whom 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  deceive,  so  long  as  he 
can  really  fascinate  and  delight  her  : 

“  ‘  And  what  ’ud  you  think  they’re  goin’  to 
be  at  to  night.  Body  1  ’  she  asked  again  after 
a  short  silence.  ‘  Just  let  me  see,  ’  said  Body, 
staring  hard  in  among  the  curved  bracken- 
stalks  and  flat  furze-boughs.  *  I’ll  tell  you 
what— I  declare  to  goodness,  it  looks  like  as 
if  it  was  a  fair  they  were  having— ay,  bedad, 
and  it  is  so  :  a  cattle  fair,  no  less,  wid  every 


manner  of  little  baste  a-dhrivin’  out  to  it. 
Och,  but  that  bates  all.’  ‘  Good  luck  to 
them,  then,’  said  Maureen,  ‘  that’s  grand  en¬ 
tirely.  Sure  you  never  seen  the  likes  of  it 
before.  And  what  sort  of  crathurs  is  the  fairy 
bastes  ?  ’  ‘  Sure  just  the  one  thing  wid  what 
cattle  we  have  ourselves,’  said  Body,  ‘only 
the  quarest  little  bigness  on  them  that  ever 
you  beheld.  Bejabers  now,  there’s  a  drove 
of  bullocks  after  goin’  by,  and  scarce  a  one  of 
them  the  size  of  a  keerbogue  (clock).  The 
whole  of  them  ’ud  trot  aisy  on  the  palm  of 
me  hand.  ’  ‘  Ucb,  glory  be  to  goodness  to 

think  of  that.  And  is  there  any  horses  and 
sheep  in  it,  and  pigs  ?  ’  ‘  Flinty,  bedad.  Is 
it  pigs  ?  Faix,  here’s  a  little  feller  cornin’ 
along  wid  a  couple,  and  he  is  as  drunk  as  a 
fiddler,  or  I  might  say  ould  Dan  Cosby  that  I 
seen  dhroppin’  in  a  hape  off  the  car  yisterday 
below  Letterdrum.  ’  *  I  never  heard  tell  the 
good  people  ’ud  be  drinking’,’  said  Maureen, 
looking  rather  scandalized.  ‘  Ah.  well,  sure 
maybe  he's  only  lettin’  on.  But  what  ’ud  you 
suppose  they’ve  got  be  way  of  cattle  pens? 
The  peelins  of  the  apple  yon  bad  aitin’  here 
last  night.  They’ve  set  it  up  on  an  end  in  a 
ring  like,  and  where  it  doesn’t  raich  quite  far 
enough,  they’ve  joined  it  wid  dandelion  stalks 
as  iligant  as  you  plase.’  ‘  ’Deed,  now,  that's 
a  fine  invintion  whatever.  It’s  themselves  do 
be  rael  cute.’  *  And  here’s  a  fairy  man  and  a 
boy,  and  they  ladin’  a  big  stork  of  a  shaggy 
onid  bull.  Be  the  same  token,  they'll  have 
their  own  work  wid  him,  for  a  crosser  lookin’ 
ould  divil  I  niver  set  eyes  on.  Bedad,  if  he 
was  as  big  as  he’s  little,  he’d  be  apt  to  be 
doin’  destruction  on  all  before  him  ;  but  sure 
you  could  lift  him  between  your  finger  and 
thumb,  same  as  if  it  was  a  dowlduff  ;  and 
suppose  he  tried  hornin’  you,  ’twonld  be  no 
more  than  a  sort  of  prickle.’  To  illustrate 
this.  Body  broke  off  a  sloe-thorn,  and  gently 
prodded  the  back  of  his  sister's  hand. 
‘  There,  you  might  think  that  was  him,  ’  he 
said,  ‘  and  he  lettin’  a  weeny  roar  -moo-oo  ah 
— like  a  hummin’  bee  goin’  by  in  the  air.’ 
‘  And  the  hair  on  him  'ud  be  somethin’  as 
soft  and  furry  feeling,’  said  Maureen  reflec¬ 
tively.  ‘  Them  fairy  bastes  must  be  gay  little 
crathurs.  Body,  I  wish  to  goodness  ’twould 
stay  summer  wid  us  all  the  year  round,  the 
way  we’d  get  the  chance  to  be  watchin’  for 
them  ivery  evenin’.  But  go  on  tollin’  me 
what  all  else  they  have.  ’  ‘  Musha,  all  manner 
of  iverythin’.  Here’s  one  of  them  ]iggin’ 
along  on  a  terrible  fine  sorrel  horse,  a  thrifle 
higher-standin’  than  a  big  grasshopper. 
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Thunder  and  tnrf !  More  power  to  yonr 
honor’s  elbow — snre  there  was  a  throop  of 
pigs  and  snoh  thrapesin’  in  front  of  him  that 
pnt  him  past  his  patience,  so  he  up  and  lep 
olane  over  the  back  ef  a  bony  ten  (yonng  pig), 
and  its  after  frightenin’  a  little  onld  woman 
till  she’s  let  a  pair  of  chnckens  flnlther  ont  of 
her  basket  on  her — troth  yon  might  think 
they  were  a  couple  of  specklety  moths  flick* 
erin’  orer  the  grass— and  now  the  whole  lot’s 
high-skyin*  after  them  as  hard  as  they  can  pelt 
be  way  of  catchin*  them.  .  .  .  Och,  and  to 
see  the  rate  a  flock  of  wee  black-faced  sheep’s 
racin’  round  and  round  a  stalk  of  hemlock, 
wid  their  bit  of  a  oolley  doin’  his  endeavors 
to  turn  them  ;  but  they’re  past  his  conthrol.  ’  ” 

The  blind  girl  soon  flnds  out  her  brother’s 
romancing,  for,  credulous  as  she  is,  she  has 
all  the  keen  wits  of  an  Irish  girl ;  but  Miss 
Barlow  gives  the  story  a  happy  turn  which 
brings  it  to  a  delightful  end. 

The  most  perfect  of  all  these  charming  tales 
is  that  which  she  calls  “  Stopped  by  Signal.” 
It  opens  with  the  gloom  which  has  fallen  upon 
a  too  large  family  of  Irish  peasants  at  the  de¬ 
parture  of  an  old  uncle  who  has  been  sent 
away  to  another  relative  to  peuis  his  remaining 
days.  The  disburdening  of  the  extra  month 
has  been  elaborately  deliberated  on,  and  at 
last  determined  on.  The  head  of  the  family 
has  taken  him  to  a  neighboring  railway  sta¬ 
tion,  got  him  his  ticket,  and  deposited  him 
in  the  station  to  await  the  train’s  departure, 
and  then  returned  home  to  muse  and  fret  over 
tbe  loss  of  him  with  all  the  other  members  of 
the  large  family.  The  train,  however,  is  to 
pass  along  the  opposite  shore  of  the  firth  on 
which  the  cabin  is  situated,  -tnd  after  a 
gloomy  dinner,  the  father  strays  out  toward 
tbe  boat  accompanied  by  another  member  of 
the  family.  Somehow,  almost  all  the  others 
follow,  and  in  spite  of  the  rain,  they  get  into 
the  boat  and  start  for  tbe  other  side.  They 
arrive  just  as  the  train  is  approaching  ;  but 
there  is  no  stoppage  at  the  little  side  station, 
BO  one  of  the  party  rushes  on  to  the  line  and 
wildly  whirls  a  signal  to  alarm  the  guard,  and 
as  the  train  stops  tells  him  a  cock  and-bnll 
story  of  a  bull  on  the  line,  which  might  have 
upset  the  train.  Then  the  other  members  of 
the  family  find  the-  poor  old  uncle,  drag  him 
ont  through  the  window  (for  the  door  of  the 
carriage  is  locked),  and  the  whole  family  re¬ 
turn  in  triumph  to  their  cabin  with  the  poor 
old  man,  delighted  at  having  recovered  him 
from  the  train,  and  not  the  less  pleased  be- 
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cause  the  price  of  the  ticket  had  been  wasted 
on  his  interrupted  journey.  A  more  charac¬ 
teristic  tale  of  Irish  life,  more  admirably  told 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  And  it  has  all  the 
charm  of  the  kindly,  capricious  Irish  spirit  in 
it,  without  the  dismal  setting  of  miserable  and 
oppressive  poverty.  The  story  is  a  perfect 
gem,  and  will  even  add  to  Miss  Barlow's  well- 
merited,  though  modest,  reputation  for  seeing 
both  tbe  fun  and  the  pathos  of  Irish  charac¬ 
ter.  The  poor  old  exile's  joy  at  being  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  train  which  was  bearing 
him  away  from  all  he  loved  is  delightfully  de¬ 
picted,  as  well  M  the  triumph  of  his  captor  at 
the  waste  of  three  and  thruppence,  ivery 
penny  of  it,”  for  the  useless  railway  ticket. 

Do  Fijes  Talk? — An  ingenious  inquirer, 
armed  with  a  microphone,  or  sound  magni¬ 
fier,  has  been  listening  patiently  through  long 
hours  to  the  curious  noises  made  by  house 
flies,  and  reports  his  belief  that  they  hare  a 
language  of  their  own.  The  language  does 
not  consist  of  the  buzzing  sound  we  ordinarily 
hear,  which  is  made  by  the  rapid  vibrations 
of  their  wings  in  the  air,  but  of  a  smaller, 
finer,  and  more  widely  modulated  series  of 
sounds,  audible  to  the  human  ear  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  microphone.  Probably  this  fly 
conversation  is  perfectly  audible  to  the  fly 
ears,  which,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  who 
has  tried  to  move  his  hand  slowly  upon  them, 
are  very  acute.  The  hope  is  expressed  that, 
since  the  heretofore  inaudible  whispers  of 
flies  have  been  detected  and  recorded,  some 
inventor  may  construct  a  microphone  which 
will  enable  us  to  make  ont  the  language  of  the 
microbes,  and  so  surprise  them  in  the  horri¬ 
ble  secret  of  their  mode  of  operations. 

An  Auk  Skin  Wokth  $1750. — At  a  recent 
auction  sale  in  London,  a  fine  and  well-pre¬ 
served  specimen  of  the  great  auk,  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  late  Sir  William  Milner,  was  pnt 
up  at  auction.  About  eighty  skins  of  the  bird 
are  known  to  be  in  existence,  of  which  twenty- 
four  are  in  Great  Britain,  ten  of  these  being 
in  museums  and  fourteen  in  private  hands. 
The  bidding  for  the  specimen  offered  for  sale 
started  at  100  guineas,  and  went  up  slowly  to 
350  guineas  ;  but  as  this  was  lower  than  the 
reserve  price,  the  bird  did  not  change  owners. 
A  great  auk’s  egg,  offered  at  the  same  sale, 
reached  the  price  of  180  guineas,  while  an  egg 
of  Aepyomia  maximus  was  sold  for  36  guineas. 
— Nature. 


